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CIVIL    SOCIETY; 


1?  A  R  t     FIRST. 

Of  the  General  Charadleriftics  of  HU' 

MAN  Nature. 


->^ 


SECTIONS 

t)f  the  quejltoh  relating  to  the  State  of  l^alure. 

NATURAL  prddu£kions  are  generally  for* 
.  med  by  degrees*  Vegetables  are  raifed  front 
a  tender  ihoot,  and  animals  from  an  infant  ftate* 
The  latter  being  a£Hye,  extend  togqther  their  opc- 
iration$  and  their  powers,  and  have  a  progrefs  ini 
■what  they  perform,  as  well  as  in  the  faculties  they 
acquir^i    This  progrefs  in  the  cafe  of  man  is  con« 

£  tinucd 


5  Of  the  quejiion  relating  to  Part  1# 

tmued  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  that  of  any  other 
animal.  Not  only  the  individual  advances  from  in-^ 
fancy  to  manhood,  but  the  fpecies  itfelf  from  rude- 
nefs  to  civilization.  Hence  the  /uppofed  dciparturc 
of  mankind  from  the  ftate  of  theil:  nature  j  hence 
our  conjectures  and  different  opinions  of  what  man 
muft  have  been  in  the  firft  age  of  his  being.  The 
poet,  the  hiftorian,  and  the  morailift,  frequently  al- 
lude to  this  ancient  time ;  and  under  the  emblems  of 
gold,  or  of  iron,  reprefent  a  condition,  and  a  man- 
ner of  life,  from  which  mankind  have  either  dege- 
nerated, or  on  which  they  have  greatly  improved. 
On  either  fuppofition,  the  firft  ftate  of  our  nature 
muft  have  borne  no  refemblance  .to  what  men  have 
cxliibited  in  any  fubfequent  period ;  hiftorical  mo- 
numents, even  of  the  earlieft  date,  are  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  novelties ;  and  the  moft  common  efta- 
blifhments  of  human  fociety  are  to  be  claffed  among 
the  encroachments  which  fraud,  oppreflion,  or  a 
bufy  invention,  have  made  upon  the  reign  of  na- 
ture, by  which  the  chief  of  our  grievances  or 
bleffirigs  were  equally  with-held. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  attempted  fo  dif- 
tin^uifli,  in  the  human  charafter^.its  original  qua- 
lities,  and  to  point  out  the  limits  between  nature 
and  isLft,  fome  have  reprefented  mankind  in  their  firff 
condition,  as  poffefled  of  mere  aninial  fenfibility, 
tvithoirt  any  exercife  of  the  faculties  that  render 
Aeih  fuperior  to  the  brutes,  without  any  political, 
imion,  without  any  meansi  of  explaining  their  fcn- 

timentSy 


Seft.  T.  the  State  of  Nature.  •  | 

timents,  and  even  without  poffeffing  any  of  the  ap- 
prchenfions  and  paffions  which  the  voice  and  the 
gcfturc  are  To  well  fitted  to  exprefs.  Others  have 
Htt^  the  ftate  of  nature  to  confift  in  perpetual  wars 
^iiidled  by  competition  for  dominion  and  intereft, 

where  every  individual  had  a  feparate  quarrel  witli 
his  kind,  and  where  the  prefence  of  a  fellow- cirea* 
ture  was  the  lignal  of  battle. 

The  defire  of  laying  the   foundation  of  a  fa- 
vourite fyftem,    or  a  fond  expeftation,    perhaps,' 
that  we  may  be  able  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  na- 
ture, to  the  very  fource  of  exiftence,  have,  on  this, 
fiibjccl,  led  to  many  fruitlefs  inquiries,  and  given 
rife  to   many  wild  fuppofitions.     Among  the  vari- 
ous qualities  which  mankind  poffefs,  we  felefl:  one 
or  a  few  particulars  on  which  to  eftablifh  a  theory,^ 
and  in  framing  our  accoupt  of  what  man  was  ia 
fome   imaginary  ftate  of  nature,  we  overlook  what 
he  has  always  appeared  within  the  reach  of  our 
•'  own  obfervation,  and  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

In  every  other  inftance,  however,  the  natural 
hiftorian  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  coUedl  fafts, 
not  to  offer  conjedures.  When  he  treats  of  any 
particular  fpecies  of  animals,  he  fuppofes,  that  their 
priefent  difpofitions  and  inftinfts  are  the  fame  which 
they  originally  had,  ^nd  that  their  prefent  manner 
of  life  is  a  continuance  of  their  firft  deftination. 
He' admits,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  material 
fyftcin  of  Ae  world  confifts  in  a  colledion  of  fafts^, 

r  '...,'■,    ■■  » 
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Of  the  quejliofi  relating  to  Part  R 


er  at  moft,  in  general  tenets  derived  from  parti-t 
cular  obfervations  and  experiments.  It  is  only  in 
what  relates  to  himfelf,  and  in  matters  the  moft  im-* 
portant,  and  the  moft  eafily  known,  that  he  fub-i 
ftitutes  hypothefis  inftead  of  reality,  and  confoundal 
the  provinces  of  imagination  and  reafon,  of  poetry 
and  fcience. 

But  without  entering  any  further  on  queftion? 
cither  in  moral  or  phyfical  fubjefts,  relating  to  the 
manner  or  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge ;  with-* 
out  any  difparagement  to  that  fubtilty  which  woulcj 
analyfc  every  fentiment,  and  trace  every  mode  of 
being  to  its  fource  ;  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed. 
That  the  charafter  of  man,  as  he  now  exifts,  that 
the  laws  of  his  animal  and  intelleftual  fyftem,  on 
which  his  happinefs  now  depends,  defervc  our  prin- 
ppal  ftudy  ;  and  that  general  principles  relating  to 
this  or  any  other  fubjedt,  are  ufeful  only  fo  far  as 
they  are  founded  on  juft  obfervatlon,  and  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  important  confequences,  or  fo 
•  far  as  they  enable  us  to  ad  with  fuccefs  when  we 
would  apply  either  the  intcllcdual  or  the  phyfical 
powers  of  nature,  to  the  purpofes  of  human  life* 

If  both  the  earlieft  and  the  lateft  accounts  col- 
lefted  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  reprefent 
mankind  as  aflembled  in  troops  and  companies  ; 
and  the  individual  always  joined  by  afFeftion  to 
party,  while  h^  is  poffibly  oppofed  to  another  j 
f  ni|>l9yc4  iQ  the  exercife  gf  recQile^Uon  and  fore^ 

fight ; 


t 
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fight ;  inclined  to  communicate  his  own  fentimentf^ 
and  to  be  made  acqusuntcd  with  thofe  of  others ; 
thefe  fafts  muft  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of 
all  our  reafoning  relative  to  man.  His  mixed  dif^ 
poiition  to  friendihip  or  enmity,  his  reafon,  his  uic 
of  language  and  articulate  founds,  like  the  (hape 
and  the  ereft  pofition  of  his  body,  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  fo  many  attributes  of  his  nature  :  they 
are  to  be  retained  in  his  defcription,  as  the  wing 
and  the  paw  are  in  that  of  the  eagle  and  the  licm, 
and  as  different  degrees  of  fiercenefs,  vigilance,  ti- 
jpiidity,  or  fpeed,  have  a  place  in  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  different  anixqals. 

If  the  queftion  be  put,  What  the  mind  of  p^n 
could  perform,  when  left  to  itfelf,  and  without  the 
•lud'  of  'any  foreign  direftion  ?  we  are  to  look  for 
jimr  ailfwer  \x^  ,the  hiftory  of  mankind.     Particular 
experiments  which  have  been  found  fo  ufeful  in  ef« 
iablilhing  the<  .princijdes  of  other  fcicnces,  could 
..probably,  OKI  this  fubjed,    teach  us  nothing  im«* 
-rportanty.  or  new :  We  are  to  take  the  hiftory  of  eve- 
ry adive-  being  from*  his  conduQ:  in  the  fituation 
%o  which  he  is  formed,  not  from  his  appearance  in 
any  forced  or  uncommon  condition  ;  a  wild  man 
.therefore,  caught  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  always 
-Jived  jipart  from  his  fpecies,  is  a  Angular  inftance, 
not  a  fpe«imen  of  any  general  charjafter.     As  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye  which.had  never  received  the  im- 
preflbns  of  light,  or  that  of  an  ear  which  had  never 
felt  tbe  ioipulfe  of  founds,  would  probably  exhibit 

defeat 
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^cfefts  in  the  very  ftrufture  of  the  organs  them* 
lclve«,  arifing  from  their  not  being  applied  to  their 
proper  fundions  ;  fo  any  particular  cafe  of  this  fort 
would  only  fliew  in  what  degree  the  powers  of  ap^ 
prehenfion  and  fentiment  could  exift  where  they 
k^d  not  bden  employed,  and  what  would  be  the  der 
feds  and  imbecilities  of  a  heart  in  which  the  cmo^ 
lions  that  arife  in  fociety  had  never  been  felt. 

Mankind  arc  to  be  taken  in  groupes,  as  they 
have  always  fubfifted.  The  hiftory  of  the  indit 
vidual  is  but  a  detail  of  the  fentiments  and  thoughts 
he  has  entertained  in  the  view  of  his  fpecies :  and 
every  experiment  relative  to  this  fubjefl:  (hould  be 
made  with  entire  foeieties,  not  with  fingle  men. 
We  have  every  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an  experiment  made,  we  fhali 
fuppofe,  with  a  colony  of  children  trafplanted 
from  the  nurfery,  and  left  to  form  a  fociety  apart, 
untaught,  and  undifciplined,  we  fhould  only  have 
the  fame  things  repdated,  which,  in  fo  many  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth,  have  been  Iranfafted  aK 
ready.  The  members  of  our  little  fociety  would 
feed  and  flecp,  would  herd  together  and  play, 
would  have  a  language  of  their  own,  would  quar- 
rel and  divide,  would  be  to  one  another  the  moft 
important  objefts  of  the  fcene,  and,  in  the  ardour 
of  their  friendfliips  and  competitions,  would  over- 
look their  perfonal  danger,  and  fufpend  the  care 
of  their  felf-prefervaticm.  Has  not  the  human 
vacc  been  planted  Jike  the  colony  in  .queftion  ? 

Who 
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Who  has  direaed  their  caurfc  ?  whofc  inftrucN 
lion  have  they  heard  ?  or  whofe  example  have 
they  followed  ? 

Nature^  tfierefore,  we  (ball  prcfdmc,  having 

given  ta  every  animal  its   mode  of  eiiftencc,  iti 

difpofitions  and  manner  of  life,  has  deadt  eqtially 

with  the  human  race  ;    and  the  natural  hiftoriaA 

who  would  colled  the  properties   of  this  fpccie^, 

may  fill  up  every  article  now  as  well  as  he  could 

have  done  in  any  former  age.     The  attsanmcnts  of 

the  parent  do  not  defcend  in  the  blood  of  his 

children,  nor  is  the  progrefe  of  man  to  be  confidered 

as  a  phyfical  mutation  of  the  fpecies.    The  indi^ 

vidual,  in  every  age,  has  the  fame  race  ta  run  froni 

infancy  to  manhood,  and  every  infant^  or  ignorant 

perfon,  now  is  a  model  of  what  man  was  in  his  ori* 

ginal  (late.   He  enters  on  his  career  with  advantages 

pecidialr  to  his  age ;  but  his  natural  tsdent  is  profoa« 

bly  the  fame.    The  ufe  and  application  of  this  ta^^ 

lent  is  changing,  and  men  continue  their  works  in 

jprogreffion  through  many  ages  together  :    They 

build  on  foundations  laid  by  their  anceftors ;    and 

in  a  fucceilion  of  years,  tend  to  a  perfefUon  in  the 

application  of  their  facidties^  to  which  the  aid  of 

long  experience  is  required,  and  to  wtuch  many 

generations  muft  have  combined  their  endeavours^ 

Wc  oBferve  the:  progrefs  they  have  made  j   we  dif* 

tinOly  enumerate  many  of  its  fteps  ;  wc  can  trace 

them  back  to  a  diftant  antiquity;  of  which  no  record 

f  enxains,  nor  any  monument  is  preferved  to  inform 
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us  what  were  the  openings  of  this  wonderful 
fcene.  The  confequence  is,  that  inftcad  of  atten- 
ding to  the  charafter  of  our  fpecies,  where  the  par- 
ticulars are  vouched  by  the  fureft  authority,  wt 
endeavour  to  trace  it  through  ages  and  fcenes  un- 
known J  and^  inftead  of  fuppofmg  that  the  begin- 
ning of  our  ftory  was  nearly  of  a  piece  with  the 
fequel,  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to  rcjeft  every* 
circumftance  of  our  prefent  condition  and  frame,  as 
adventitious,  and  foreign  to  our  nature*  The  pro- 
grefs  of  mankind  from  a  fuppofed  ftate  of  animal 
fenfibility,  to  the  attainment  of  reafon,  to  the  ufe  of 
language,  and  to  the  habit  of  fociety,  has  been  accor- 
dingly painted  with  a  force  of  imagination,  and  it» 
fteps  have  been  marked  with  a  boldnefs  of  invention 
that  would  tempt  us  to  admit,  among  the  materials 
'  of  hiftory,  the  fuggeftions  of  fancy,  and  to  receive, 
perhaps,  as  the  model  of  our  nature  in  its  original 
ftate,  fome  of  the  animals  whofe  fliapc  has  the 
greateft  refemblancc  to  ours** 

It  would  be  rediculous  to  affiitii,  as  a  difcovery^ 
that  the  fpecies  of  the  horfe  was  probably  never  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  lion  j  yet,  in  oppofition  ta 
what  has  dropped  from  the  pens  of  eminent  writers, 
we  are  obliged  to  obferve,  that  men  have  always 
appeared  among  animals  a  diilind  and  a  fuperiot 
race  j  that  neither  the  poffeffion  of  fimilar  organs, 
nor  the  appro»mation  of  fhape,  nor  the  ufe  of  the 

^  Roufeau  fur  TorigiDe  de  rinegalitc  parmi  les  bommes. 
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iiand  f  itor  the  continued  mtercourfe  widi  this  lb- 
vereign  artifl^has  enabled  any  other  fpecies  to  blend 
their  nature  Or  their  inventions  with  his ;  that  in 
his  rudeft  ftate,  he  is  found  to  be  above  them  ; 
and  in  his  greateft  degeneracy,  never  defcends  to 
their  level.  He  is,  in  (hort^  a  man  in  every  con- 
dition ;  and  we  c^n  learn  liothing  of  lus  nature 
from  the  analogy  5f  other  iUiimals.  If  we  would 
luiow  himj  We  muft  attetid  to  himfelf,  to  the  courfc 
of  his  life,  and  the  tenor  of  his  condud.  With 
tim  the  fociety  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  uie  of  the  tongue  as  univerfal  as 
that  of  the  hand  or  the  footi  If  there  was  a  time 
in  which  he  had  his  acquaintance  with  his  own  fpe- 
cies  to  miake,  ^d  his  faculties  to  acquire,  it  is  a 
time  of  which  we  hive  no  tecord,  and  in  relation 
to  which  our  opinions  can  fcrve  no  purpofe,  and 
fiurc  fupported  by  no  evidence* 

We  ate  ofteti  tempted  into  thefe  bouhdlefs  re- 
gions of  Ignorance  or  conje£hire,  by  a  fancy  which 
delights  increatitig  rather  than  in  merely  retaining 
the  forms  which  are  prieferited  before  it :  we  are  the 
dupes  of  a  fubtilty,  which  promifes  to  fupply  every 
defed  of  our  knowledge j  and,  by  filling  Up  a  few 
blanks  in  the  ftory  of  nature,  pretends  to  conduft 
our  apprehenfion  nearer  to  the  fource  of  exiftence^ 
On  fhe  credit  of  a  few  obfervations,  we  are  apt  to 
prefume,  that  the  fecret  may  foon  be  laid  open, 

t  Tnut^  de  refprit. 
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and  that  what  is  termed  wtfdgm  in  nature,  may  be 
referred  to  the  operation  of  phyfical  powers.  Wc 
forget  that  phyfical  powers,  employed  in  fucceffioiL 
or  together,  and  combined  to  a  falutary  purpofc, 
conftitute  thofe  very  proofs  of  dcfign  from  which 
we  infer  the  exiftence  of  God  ;  and  that  this  truth 
being  once  admitted,  we  are  no  longer  to  fearch  for 
the  fource  of'exiftence ;  we  can  only  colled  the  laws 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  eftablilhed  ;  and  in 
our  lateft  as  well  as  our  earlieft  difcoveries,  only  per- 
ceive a  mode  of  creation  or  providence  before  ua- 
known# 

We  fpeak  of  art  as  dirtinguiflied  from  nature  j 
but  art  itfelf  is  natural  to  man.     He  is  in  fomc 
meafure  the  artificer  of  his  own  frame,  as  well  as  of 
his  fortune,  and  is  deftined,  from  the  firft  age  of 
his  being,  to  invent  and  contrive.     He  applies  the 
feme  talents  to  a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  afts  nearly 
the  fame  part  in  very  different  fcenes.     He  would 
be  always  improving  on  his  fubjedt,  and  he  carries 
this  intention  where-ever  he  moves,  through  the 
ftreets  of  the  populous  city,  or  the  wilds  of  the  fo- 
reft.     While  he  appears  equally  fitted  to  every  con- 
dition, he  is  upon  this  account  unable  to  fettle  in 
any.     At  once  obftinate  and  fickle,  he  complains 
of  innovations,  and  is  never  fated  with  novelty.     He 
is  perpetually  bufied  in  reformations,  and  is  con- 
tinually wedded  to  his  errors.     If  he  dwell  in  a- 
cave,  he  would  improve  it  into  a  cottage  j  if  he 
has  already  built,  he  would  ftill  build  to  a  greater 

extent » 
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extent.  But  he  does  not  propofe  to  make  rapid  and 
haily  tranfitions;  his  fteps  are  progreilive  and  flow; 
and  his  force,  like  the  power  of  a  fpring,  filently  pref- 
fes  on  every  refiftance  ;  an  eflfeft  is  fomctimes  pro- 
duced before  the  caufe  is  perceived  ;  and  with  all 
his  talent  for  projefts,  his  work  is .  often  accom- 
pliflied  before  the  plan  is  devifed.  It  appears,  per- 
haps, equally  difficult  to  retard  or  to  quicken  his 
pace ;  if  the  projeftor  complain  he  is  tardy,  the 
moralift  thinks  him  unftable  ;  and  whether  his  mo- 
tions be  rapid  or  flow,*  the  fcenes  of  human  affairs 
perpetually  change  in  his  management :  His  emblem 
is  a  paffing  ftream,  not  a  ftagnating  pool,  Wc 
may  defire  to  direft  his  love  of  improvement  to  its 
proper  objeft,  we  may  wilh  for  ftability  of  coup 
dufl: ;  but  we  mift^ke  human  nature,  if  we  wifh 
for  a  termination  of  labour,  or  a  fcene  of  repofe* 

The  occupations  of  men,  in  every  condition, 
befpeak  their  freedom  of  choice,  their  various  opi- 
nions, and  the  multiplicity  of  wants  by  which  they 
are  urged  :  but  they  enjoy,  or  endure,  with  a  fen- 
fibility,  or  a  phlegm,  which  are  nearly  the  fame  in 
every  fituation.  They  poffefs  the  fliores  of  the 
Cafpian,  or  the  Atlantic,  by  a  different  tenure,  but 
with  equal  eafe.  On  the  one  they  are  fixed  to  the 
foil,'  and  feem  to  be  formed  for  fettlement,  'and  the 
accommodation  of  cities  :  The  names  they  beftoy 
on  a  nation,  and  on  its  teritory,  are  the  fame.  On 
the  other  they  ■  are  mere  animals  of  paffage,  pre- 
pared to  roan;i  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  with 

th^iir 
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their  herds,  m  fcarch  of  new  paftute  and  favour^ 
;iLble  feafons)^  to  follow  Uie  fun  in  his  annual  gourfe. 

Man  finds  his  lodgment  alike  in  the  cave,  the 
cottage,  and  the  palace ;  and  his  fubfiftence  equally 
hi  the  woods,  in  the  dairy,  or  the  farm.  He  af? 
fumes  the  diftinftion  of  tides,  equipage,  and  drcfs  ; 
he  devifes  regular  fyftcms  of  government,  and  a 
complicated  body  of  laws  ;  or  naked  in  the  woods 
has  no  badge  of  fuperiority  but  the  ftrength  of  his 
limbs  and  the  fagacity  of  his  mind  j  no  rule  of 
ConduS:  but  choice ;  no  tie  with  his  fellow  creatures 
but  afFeftion,  the  love  of  company,  and  the  defirc 
of  fafetyt  Capable  of  a  great  variety  of  arts,  yet 
dependent  on  none  in  particular  for  the  preferva* 
tion  of  his  being ;  to  whatever  length  he  has  car- 
ried his  artifice,  there  he  feems  to  enjoy  the  con- 
veniences that  fuit  his  nature,  and  to  have  found 
the  condition  to  which  he  is  deftined.  The  trecL 
which  an  American,  On  the  banks  of  the  Oroono^ 
ko*,  has  chofen  to  climb  for  the  retreat,  and  the 
lodgement  of  his  family,  is  to  him  a  convenient 
dwelling.  The  fopha,  the  vaulted  dome,  and  the 
cblona^e,  do  not  more  effeftually  content  their  na- 
tive inhabitant. 

If  we  are  aflced  therefore.  Where  the  ftjite  of 
nature  is  to  be  found  ?  we  may  anfwer.  It  is  here  ; 
and  it  matters  not  whether  we  are  underftood  to 
fpeak  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain',  at  the  Cape  of 

'^  |4ftfitau  moeurs  de$  fauyages, 
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Ck>od  Hope,  of  the  Stnuts  of  Magellan.  While 
this  a^ve  being  is  in  the  train  of  emjdoyiiig  hit  ^ 
talents,  and  of  operating  on  the  fubjeds  around  him, 
all  (ituations  are  equally  natural.  If  we  are  told^ 
That  idee,  at  leaft,  is  contrary  to  nature ;  we  may 
jmfwer.  It  is  worfe  ;  it  is  folly  and  wretchednefe. 
B^t  if  nature  is  only  oppofed  to  art,  in  what  fitua« 
^n  of  the  human  race  are  the  footfteps  of  art 
unknown  ?  In  the  condition  of  the  lavage,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  citizen,  are  many  proofs  of  human 
invention ;  and  in  either  is  not  in  any  permanent 
ftation,  but  a  mere  ftage  through  which  this  travel* 
Ung  beiqg  is  deftined  to  pafs*  If  the  palace  be  un% 
natmal,  the  cottage  is  fo  no  left ;  and  the  higheft 
refinements  of  political  and  moral  apprehenfion,  are 
not  more  artificial  in  their  kiiid,  than  the  firfl  ope- 
rations of  fentiment  and  reafon. 

If  we  admit  that  man  is  fufceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  has  in  himfelf  a  principle  of  progreffion, 
and  a  defire  of  perfeftion,  it  appears  improper  to 
fey,  that  he  has  quitted  the  ftate  of  his  nature, 
when  he  has  begun  to  proceed  ;  or  that  he  finds  a 
ftation  for  which  he  was  not  intended,  while,  like 
other  animals,  he  only  follows  the  difpofition,  and 
employs  the  powers  that  nature  has  given. 

The  lateft  efforts  of  human  invention  are  but 
a  continuation  of  certain  devices  which  were  prac- 
tifed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
Tudeft  ftatc  gf  msmkind,    Whs^t  the  favage  pro- 
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jcfts,  or  obferves^in  the  foreft,  are  the  fteps  which 
kd  nations,  more  advanced,  from  the  architedurc 
of  the  cottage  to  that  of  the  palace,  and  condufted 
the  human  mind  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  to 
the  general  conclufions  of  fciencef 

.  Acknowledged  defieds  are  to  man  in  every 
condition  matter  of  diflike.  Ignorance  and  imbct^ 
cility  areobjeds  of  contempt:  penetration  and  coni- 
duft  give  eminence,  and  procmre  eftccm,  Whi^ 
ther  Ihould  his  feelings  and  apprehenfions  on  thefc 
fubjeds  lead  him  ?  To  a  progrefs,  no  doubt,  in 
which  the  favage,  as  'well  as  the  philofopher,  is 
engaged  ;  in  which  they  have  made  different  ad- 
vances, but  in  which  their  ends  are  the  fame.  The 
admiration  which  Cicero  entertained  for  literature, 
eloquence,  and  civil  accomplifliments,  was  not  more 
real  than  that  of  a  Scythian  for  fuch.a  meafure  of 
fimilar  endowments  as  his  own  apprehenfion  cquld 
reach.  "  Were  I  to  boaft,"  fays  a  Tartar  prince^, 
it  would  be  of  that  wifdom  I  have  received  from 
God.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  yield  to  none 
in  the  condud  of  war,  in  the  difpofition  of  ar- 
mies, whether  of  horfe  or  of  foot,  and  in  direft- 
ing  the  movements  of  great  or  fmall  bodies ;  fo, 
on  the  other,  I  have  my  talent  in  writing,  infe- 
rior perhaps  only  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great 
cities  of  Perfia  or  India.  Of  other  nations,  un- 
known to  me,  I  do  not  fpeak/* 

*  Abulgaze  Bahadur  Chan,  j  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars. 
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Man  may  miftake  the  objeds  of  hi?  purfoitj  he 
may  mifapply  his  induftry,  and  mifplace  his  im- 
provements. If  under  a  fcnfe  of  fuch  poflible  er- 
rors, he  would  find  a  ftandard  by  which  to  judge 
of  his  own  proceedings,  and  arrive  at  the  beft  ftate 
of  his  nature,  he  cannot  find  it  perhaps  in  the  prac- 
tice of  any  individual,  or  of  any  nation  whatever  ; 
not  dven  in  the  fenfe  of  the  majority,  or  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  his  kind.  He  muft  loci  for  it 
in  the  beft  conceptions  of  his  underftanding,  in  the 
beft  movements  of  his  heart  j  he  muft  thence  difco- 
ver  what  is  the  perfeftion  and  the  happinefe  of 
which  he  is  capable.  He  will  find,  on  the  fcrutiny, 
that  the  proper  ftate  of  his  nature,  taken  in  this 
fenfe,  is  not  ^  condition  from  which  mankind  are 
for  ever  removed,  but  one  to  which  they  may  now 
attain  ;  not  prior  to  the  exercife  of  their  faculties, 
but  procured  by  their  juft  application. 

Of  all  the  terms  that  we  employ  in  treating  of 
human  affairs,  thofe  of  natural  and  unnatural  are 
the  leaft  determinate  in  their  meaning.  Oppofed 
to  affcdation,  frowardnefs,  or  any  other  defedof 
the  temper  or  charader,  the  natural  is  an  epithet 
of  praife  ;  but  employed  to  fpecify  a  conduft  which 
proceeds  from  the  nature  of  man,  can  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguilh  nothing :  for  all  the  aftions  of  men  are 
equally  the  refult  of  their  nature.  At  nioft,  this 
language  can  only  refer  to  the  general  and  prevail- 
ing fenfe  or  pi^aftice  of  mankind  ;  and  the  purpofc 
erf  every  important  inquiry  on  this  fubjefl  may  be 
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lerved  tsy  the  ufe  of  a  language  equally  familiar  and 
more  precife.  Whit  is  juft,  ;*or  unjuft  ?  What  19 
'happy  or  wretched,  m  the  manners  of  men  ?  What 
in  their  various  iituations,  is  £Eiyourable  or  adverfd 
to  their  amiable  qualities  ?  are  queftiona^  to  which 
we  may  expefl:  a  fetisfeftory  anfwcr ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  ftate  of  our  fpecies,  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  condition  to 
l^hich  we  oUrfelves  ihould  afpire,  than  that  which 
war  anceftors  may  be  fuppoicd  to  have  left« 
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SECT.     n. 

0/  the  Fnncipks  of  Self-freferoatm, 

IF  in  humwi  nature  there  are  qualities  by  which 
it  is  diftingulftied  from  every  other  part  of  the 
animal  creation,  this  nature  itfelf  is  in  different  di" 
jnates  and  in  different  ages  greatly  diveriified.  The 
Varieties  merit  our  attention,  and  the  courfc  dfivery 
ftreaoi  into  which  this  mighty  current  divid|Lidc- 
ferves  to  be  followed  to  its  fourcc.  It  appcafsi  ne- 
ceflary,  however,  that  we  attend  to  the  univerfal 
qualities  of  our  nature,  before  we  regard  its  varieties^ 
or  attempt  to  explain  differences  conflfling  in  the 
unequal  poffelTion  or  application  of  difpofitions  ^nd 
powers  that  arc  in  fome  aieafure  common  to  aU 
piankind. 

Man,  like  the  other  animals,  has  certain  in' 
ftin^Hve  propenfitieg,  which,  prior  to  the  percept' 
tion  of  pleafure  or  p^n,  and  prior  to  the  experi" 
cnce  of  what  is  pernicious  or  ufeful,  lead  biip  to 
perform  manyfunflions  which  terminate  in  him- 
feif,  or  have  d  relation  to  hia  fellow-creatures*  He 
has  one  let  of  difpolitions  which  tend  to  his  ani- 
(nal  prefefvation,  and  to  the  continuance  of  his 
face  i  another  which  lead  to  focicty,  and  by  inlill- 
ing  him  on  the  fide  of  one  tribe  or  community, 
^equently  engage  him  in  war  and  contention  with 
the  reft  of  mankind.    His  powers  of  difcernment. 
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or  his  int^leftual  faculties,  which,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  reafon^  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  ana- 
logous endowments  of  other  animals,  refer  to  the 
objefts  around  him,  either  as  they  are  fubje£ts  of 
mere  knowledge,  or  as  they  are  fubjefts  of  appro- 
bation or  cenfurc.  He  is  formed  not  only  to  know, 
but  likcwife  to  admire  and  to  contemn  ;  and  thefe 
proceedings  of  hrs  mind  have  a  principal  reference 
to  his  own  charadler,  and  to  that  of  his  fellow-crea- 
turcSj'j  as  being  the  fubjedts  on  which  he  is  chiefly 
concerned, to  diflinguifli  what  is  right  from  what  is 
wrong.  He  enjoys  his  felicity  likewife  on  certain 
fixed  and  d^termmate  conditions ;  and  either  as  an 
mdividp?4i  ^P^rt,  or  as  a  member  of  civil  fociety^ 
mjift  tj^e  ^  particular  courfe,  in  order  to  reap  the 
j^dyajitages^;  of  his^  nature.  He  is,  withal,  in  a  veiy 
Jiighdegjree.fufpeptible.  of  habits  ;  and  can,  by  for^- 
bearance.  or.exercife,  fo  far  weaken,  confirm,  or 
t,j^  d(\y^x^\^  his  talents,  and  his  difpofitions,  as  to 
tippeax^  i^  a  great  me^fure,  the  arbiter  of  his  own 
yanjk  ii|  natutse,  and  the  author  of*  all  the  varieties 
which  jaj;^. e^chib^ted  in  the.aftual  hiftory  of  his  fpe* 
Cie^Sf  ,  Tj|^^  ^  univf  rial  charaftcriftics,  p  th^' mean 
time,  to  which  we  fiaye  npw  referred,'  miift,  when 
we  would  treat  of  any  part  of  this  biftory,  confti- 
tute  tjiie  firf^  fubjeft  of  pur  attention;  and,  they  re- 
'  -qji^cp not; only  tobe  cnuniQrated, butti'be^ii^^^ 
confiacrcd.  •  ♦'    >.     ,. 


T^^    difpofitions  wh^ph  tend  fb  tlie  p'fefmjftldft 
of  tn^  uidividual,  while  they  continue  to  operate 
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in  the  manner  of  inftinftivc  deiires,  arc  nearly  the 
fame  in  man  that  they  are  m  the  other  animals : 
But  in  him  they  are  fooner  or  later  combined  with 
reflexion  and  forefight ;  they  give  rife  to  his  appre- 
henfions  on  the  fubjeft  of  property,  and  make  him 
acquainted  with  that  objeft  of  care  which  he  calls 
his  intereft.  Without  the  inflindts  which  teach  the 
beaver  and  the  fquirrel,  the  ant  and  the  bee,  to 
make  up  their  little  hoards  for  winter,  at  firft  im- 
provident, and,  where  no  immediate  objcft  of  paf- 
lion  is  near,  addifted  to  floth,  he  becomes,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  great  ftoremafter  among  animals. 
He  finds  in  a  provifion  of  wealth,  which  he  is  pro- 
bably never  to  employ,  an  object  of  his  grcatcll  fo- 
licitude,  and  the  principal  idol  of  his  miiid.  '  He 
apprehends  a  relation  between  his  perfon  and  his 
property,  which  renders  what  he  calls  hi^  own  in 
a  manner  a  part  of  himfelf,  a  conftitucnt  of  his 
rank,  his  condition,  and  his  charafter,  in  which, 
independent  of  any  real  enjoyment,  he  may  be  for- 
tunate or  unhappy  j  and,  independent  of  any  per- 
fonal  merit,  he  may  be  an  objefl:  of  confideration 
or  negle.ft ;  and  in  which  he  may  be  wounded  and 
injured,  while  his  perfon  is  fafc,  and  cvciy  want  of 
his  nature  is  completely  fupplied* 

In  thefe  apprehenfions,  while  other  paffio 
ly  operate  occafionally,  the  interefted  find 
jeft  df  their  ordinary  cares ;    their  moti 
ice  of  mechanic  and  commercial  art 
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temptation  to  trefpafs  on  the  laws  of  juftiqc ;  and, 
when  extremely  corrupted,  the  price  of  tixeir  pro- 
ffitutions,  and  the  ftandard  of  their  o^xAof^^  on  the 
fubjefl:  of  good  and  of  evil.  Under  .A)^  influence, 
Aey  would  ent^r,  if  not  rcflrained  by  the  laws  of 
dvil  fociety,  on  a  fcehe  of  violence  or  meannefs, 
\xrhich  ^ould  exhibit  our  fpecies,  by  turns,  under 
^n  afpeft  more  terrible  and  odious,  or  more  vile 
jmd  contemptible,  than  that  of  any  animal  which  iii'« 
herits  the  earth. 

ALTHotTGH  the  confideration  of  intereft  is  found«^ 
ed  on  thje  experience  of  animal  wants  and  defires, 
its  objeft  is  not  to  gratify  any  particular  appetite, 
but  to  fecure  the  means  of  gratifying  aU;.  and  it 
impofes  frequently  a  reftfaint  on  the  very  defires 
from  whifch:  it  arofe,  more  powerful  and  more  fc- 
vere  thati  thbfe  of  religion  or  duty.  It  arifes  froni 
the  jprindples  of  felf-prdervation  in  the  human 
frame;  but  is  a  corruption,  or  at  leaft  a  partial  ne- 
fult,  of  thoffe  pt-inciples,  and  is  upon  many  accounts 
vei^improjp>erly  termed  y^^-/(w;^. 

Lov€  is  ^n  slflPeaion  which  carries  the  attention  of 
the  mind  beyond  itfelf,  and  is  the  fenfe  of  a  relation  to 
fomc  fellow- creature  as  to  its  objeft.  Being  a  com- 
placctticy  and  a  continued  fatisfaftion  in  this  objeft, 
it  hat^j^feidcpendent  of  any  extemsyi  event,  and'^  in 
the  "Aidft  of'difappointment  and  f6rro*w,  jilcafures 
and *i|||pnphs  unknown  to  thofe  who  are  guided  by 
ipcrt  coniiderations  of  intereft  j  ii^  every  change  pf 

qpiidition. 


Qonditi^n^  It  coutinues  entirely  difti^l^  from  the 
Icntiinenta  which  we  feel  oa  thp  fubjieft  of  perfoiud 
fuccefe  or  adverfity.  J^ut  a^  the  caxe  a  man  enter- 
tains for  hi$  tiwn  interelL  and.  ^c  attention  his  afr 
fedioii  mak^s  hi^n  p^y  tp,  that  of.  another,  may 
have  fimiiar  effeds,  the  one  o^  his  own  fortune, 
the  other  on  that  of  his  friend,  we  confound  the 
principles  from  which  he  a£b ;  We  fuppofc  tliat 
Aey  are  the  feme  ija  kind,  only  referred  to  different 
objeds ;  and  we  not  only  ftiifapply  the  name  pf  love, 
in  conjundion  with  felf,  but,  in  a  manner  tending 
to  degrade  our  nature^  we  lifliit  the  aim  of  this  fup* 
pofed  fd^  ajBFe&ion  to  the  fecuring  or  accumulate 
ing;the  conilitu/ents  of  iotereft,  or  the  means  o;[.mere 
.  animal  Itfe*^    ... 

•    ■■  '  !  ■■  •.       .  ..  '    •        .      I    I  •     '  ,-1  ■      .    »  .   .  "..It  ..  J       ..        »,4    - 

;  \t  ia  fomewbat  2?emarkj»ble,  that;  totwlthftand- 
ing  men  vailue^i^^mfelYes  ifo  much  .c^:  q^alitjp  of 
thfi*mind*  on.  p^grtSj  learning  ^d  witirjpp,,cpurjige, 
gencroiify,  aivAjhpnour,r.thofi2;,mep  3re,ftill .  fuppp- 
fed.  ^ft  b^nia  tjbi^Wghcfl;  degpcc  fdfifh.w  uttentiye 
to  themfelves,  whp  are  mofl^^aref^.pC  aniqial life, 
and  who  ai'e  leaft  mindful  of  rendering  that  life,  ah 

•  c^o&  iworthy  )pfu<;a^ekM  Jt..mU/1>p  rdiffiGiult,  how- 

•  cver^  to  tell  .wby^ia^  g|Q^4f  «nderftandiBgi  \^i  refoivte 
luad  gen^rflus , *^nd,,; flmuld  not,  by  W^fy >  n3^>i  in 

;  lu&(fe»fes9!,  Iiie>ff0€l»3imd.ais.  niuch  pans:  of  himfelf, 
a^t^tljerbis  ftem^H  or'feis.pataitc^:andi»u.cfe  p^ore 

. thf»^;bi8. cfe^ioir }m dr<efc» .   The j^lrid^di {wk<> Qon- 

I  .fuk^  bis  ^y,^w\^hQ^^htim^ 
fprifood/'and  by  creating  an  appetilcy  renew  hi^ 

•'     .^'  ;-  enjoyment, 
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enjoyment,  might  at  leaft  with  an  equal  regard  to 
himfdf,  confult  how  he  might  ftrengthen  his  affec- 
tion to  a  parent  or  a  child,  to  his  country  or  to 
mankind  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  appetite  of  this 
fort  would  prove  a  fource  of  enjoyment  not  lefe  than 
the  former^ 

By  our  fuppofed  felfifh  maxims,  notwithftanding, 
we  generally  exclude  from  among  the  objefts  of  our 
perfonal  cares,  many  of  the  happier  and  more  re- 
fpcftable  qualities  of  human  nature.     We  confider 
afie£tion  and  courage  as  mere  follies,  that  lead  us  to 
negled  or  expofe  ourfelves ;  we  make  wifdom  con- 
iift  in  a  regard  to  our  intereft ;  and  without  explain- 
ing what  intereft  means,  we  would  have  it  under- 
ftood  as  the  only  reafonable  motive  of  adion  with 
mankind.    There  is  even  a  fyftem  of  philofophy 
founded  upcm  tenets  of  this  fort,  and  fuch  is  our 
opinion  of  what  men  are  likely  to  do  upon  felfifh 
principles,  that  we  think  it  muft  have  a  tendency 
very  dangerous  to  virtue.    But  the   errors   of  this 
fyftem  do  not  confift  ib  much  in  general  principles, 
as  in  their  particular  applications ;   not  fo  much  in 
teaching  men  to  regard  themfelves,  as  in  leading 
them  to  forget,  that  their  happieft  affedions,  their 
candour,  and  their  independence  of  mind,  are  in 
reality  parts  of  themfelves.    And  the  adverfaries  of 
this  fuppofed  felfifh  philofophy,  where  it  makes  felf- 
love  the  ruling  palTion  with  mankind,  h^ve  hadrca- 
fon  to#iid  fault,  not  fo  much  with  its  general  re- 
prefentations  of  human  jo^ture;,  as  with  ^e  obtrufion 
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of  a  mere  innovation  in  language  for  a  difcovery  ii|^ 

fciencc. 

When  the  vulgar  fpcak  of  their  different  mo- 
tives, they  arc  fetisfied  with  ordinary  names,  which 
refer  to  known  and  obvious  diftinftions.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  terms  benevolence  ^xA  felfjhnefs ^  by  the 
firft  of  which  they  exprefs  their  friendly  affedions, 
atid  by  the  fecond  their  intereft.  The  fpeculative 
are  not  always  fatisfied  with  this  proceeding  j  they 
would  analyze,  as  well  as  enumerate  the  principles 
of  nature  j  and  the  chance  is,  that,  merely  to  gsdn 
the  appearance  of  fomething  new,  without  any  pro« 
fped  of  real  advantage,  they  will  attempt  to  ch^AjjP  w^^ 
the  application  of  words.  In  the  cafe  befor6^|H|!|^ 
they  have  aftually  found,  that  benevolence  is>flr 
more  than  a  fpecies  of  felf-love ;  and  would  oblige 
us,  if  poffible,  to  look  out  for  a  new  fet  of  names, 
by  which  we  may  diftinguilh  the  felfiihnefs  of  the  pa* 
rent  when  he  takes  care  of  his  child,  from  hi^  felfiih- 
nefs when  he  only  takes  care  of  hinifelf.  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  philofophy,  as  in  both  cafes  he  only 
means  to  gratify  a  defire  of  his  own,  he  is  ift  both 
cafes  equally  felfilh.  The  term  benemknt^  in  the 
mean  time,  is  not  employed  to  charaftcnfe  perfons 
who  have  no  defires  of  their  own,  but  perfons  whofe 
own  defires  prompt  them  to  procure  the  welfare 
of  others.  The  faft  is,  that  we  fliould'  need  only 
afrefh  fupply  of  language,  inftead  of  that  which 
by  this  fceming  difcovery  we  Ihould .  ha:ve  loft,  in 
of  der  to  make  our  reafonings  proceed  as  they  for* 
merly  did.     But  it  is  certainly  impoflible  to  live 
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and  to  afl:  vnt\x  men,  without  cmployirtg  different 
names  to  diftingiiifh  the  humane  from  the  cruel, 
and  the  benevolent  from  the  felfilh. 

t 
1  *  . 

The^e  terms  have  their  equivulcnts  i».  every 
tongue ;  iiey  were  invented  by  njnen  of  no.  x^^^^ 
aoient,  -^ho  only  meant  to  expref^i  what  they  diOin^lt 
Ij  .percciYed,  or  flrongly  felt.  And  if  a  man  of  fpe* 
dilation  ihould  prove,  that  we.  are  felfiih  in  a  fenib 
^  his  own,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  fo  in  the 
Jcnfe  of  the  vulgar ;  or,  as  ordinary  men  would  unr 
derftand  his  concluiion,  that  we  are  condemned  in 
every  inftance  to  aft  op  motives  of  intercft,  covets 
tiufiiefs,  pufillanimity,  and  cowardice ;  for  fuch  is 
flilPceived  to  be  the  ordinary  import  of  fblfiflmefs  in 
the  character  of  man. 

.  An  afFcftion  or  paffion  of  any  kind  is  fometime* 
faud  to  give  us  an  intereft  in  its  objcft  j  and  hu* 
inanity  itfelf  gives  an  intereft  in  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  ITiis  term  interefi^  which  commonly 
implies  little  more  than  our  property,  is  fometimes 
put  for  utility  in  general,  and  this  for  happinefs  j 
infomuch,  that,  under  thefe  ambiguities,  it  is  not 
furprifing  we  are  ftill  unable  to  determine,  whether 
intereft  is  the  only  motive  of  human  aftion,  and  the 
ftandard  by  which  to  diftinguifh  our  good  from  our 

iU. 

So  much  IS  faid  in  this  place,  liot  from  a  de- 
lire  to  partake  in  any  fuch  controverfy,  but  mere- 
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ly  to  confine  the  meaning  pf  the  term  intereft  to 
its  moft  common  acceptaition,  and  ICp  intimate  a  dc-* 
fign  to  employ  it  in  exprefling  thofe  objefts  of  care 
which  refer  to  our  external  condition,  and  the.  pre- 
fervation  of  our  animal  nature.  When  taken  in 
this  fenfe,  it  will  not  furely  be  thought  to  compre- 
hend at  once  all  tlie  motives  of  human  conduft. 
if  men  be  not  allowed  to  have  difintereftcd  bene- 
volence, they  will  not  be  denied  to  have  difinterefted 
jpaflions  of  another  kind.  Hatred,  indignation,  arid 
tage,  frequently  urge  them  to  aft  in  oppofition  tcf 
their  known  intereft,  and  even  to  hazard  tlieir  lives^^ 
Vithout  any  hopes  of  compenfation  in  any  future  re= 
turns .  of  preferment  or  profit; 
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TL  J^Akkind  have   always  wandered  or  fettled, 
i^J^  ^^i^^^^yOr  quarrelled,  in  troops  and  compa- 
j^s^^^^jp^^^(;jjj^e  of  tjjieir  affembling,  whatever  it  b?^ 
ij  jtl^e  princij4^  union* 

'•>/>    ic   ?■>;...'•:.'■..   .v.'    ..      ?.  •■   ^  ■'..;»     »-  ... 

.  ,  Jn  coUeftjng.th^.  materials  of  hiftory,  we   arc 

a$.we  find  it.    We  arc  loth  to  he  epib.arraffed  with 
j;^  m^ltiI:5^ciQr  ,of  parti9,ul^rs,^ap.dt^  appare^^^ 
.i|(lencies^.  n]^^  thcpry.  .mtc   ||rofpfs,.,th?,  ^j>vetti^a- 
^^n, of  g^^ral  p^ncipl^sj    and*^  in  order  to,  bring 
4ive  wa^fj  of  ouf  il^^uiri^s  withiij ;  ,th)^^  reach  .qf 
our  compre)ienfion^  arc  difpof^d  to^  adopt  any  lyiD- 
teiii.    Thus,  in  treatine:  of  Iminan  aJBTairs,  we  would 
draw  every  coniequence  rrom^  principle  pr  union, 
or  a  principle  of  diflenfion.     Thd  llate'  of  nature  is 
U  ftate  of  war  or  of  amity,  and  men,  a^re  xnade  ta 
unite  from  a  principle  of  affedtipn.  or^frofn  a  prin- 
ciple of  fear,  as  is  moft  fuitable  to  tlie  fyflem  of 
different  writers.     The  hiftory, of  our  fpecieS  indeecl 
abundantly   fhews,  that  they  are  to  one   another 
mutual  ojbjeds.  both  of  fear  and  of  love  j  and  they 
who  would  .prove  them   to   haye   been  originally 
cither  in  a  ftate  of  alliance,  or  of  war,  tjave  ar- 
guments'in    Itor^    to  ,mamtain    their    anertions* 
Our  attacnmenf  to  one  divifion,  or  to  one  feft,. 
^^'^  *  fcema 
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feems  often  to  derive  ^u^  ^  Us  force  from  an 
^nimofity  conceived  to  an  oppoiite  one :  And  this 
animoiity  ip^its  t\irn,  ^,^en  ^i^s  frona^>gaeal  in 
behalf  of  the  fide  we  efpoufe,  and  from  a  delire  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  our  party. 

^*  Man  I's  Wom^  in  fodct^,^;llS^  Mofetc 

^  and  there  he  remains/'     The'  ctiinrfi'  thaf  :3<^- 

tain  him  are  known  to   be  riianifolS^    Tfbgemcr 

with  the  parental  affeftion,  which,  inftead  of  dc- 

fertingthe  adult,  as  among  the  brutes,'  embriccs 

Tiiorcclofc,  as  it  becomes  mixed  with  efteemV  anft 

"^c  ^emory  of  its  early 'dfFefts ;  we  oiky'lrdckbrt'a 

propcniity  cottim6n'to  ihah  and  othdt'  ^^a^aSlf,  fo 

tAx.  with  the  hei'd,  and,  ^without  rcflBaion;  td  #- 

^ow'  the  croud  SiF  his  fpecles.    Wh^t^  tfi?i  pfbiittt- 

'rity'^as  ifi'the  krft  mohikioF  Us  %^mhn,  4k 

.know  not ;  but  with  men  accultomed  to  *cpmpariv, 

-J  '-»■->'  .  •'■'  ■"  -"iv-  ii>    ■  :.'J''»  i*i .  ■/«'!-.    ,  *^i  ^ 

Its  enjoyments  and  diiappomtments  are  reckon 

among  thp  prmcipaji .  pleafures  or  pair\s  of  1 
life/  S^adnefs  and  melancholy  are  cohnefte'ci  with 
folitudc':  gladnefs  and  pleafure  with  the  concburic 
of  rtien.  The  track  of  a  Laplander  on  tlie  fnowy 
.  ihore,  gives  joy  to  the  lonely  mariner ;  and  the 
mute  ligns  of  cordiality  and  kindnefs  which  arc 
made' to  him,  awaken  the  memory  of  pleafures 
which  he  felt  in  focicty.  In  finej  fays  the  writer 
of  a  voyage  to  the  north,  after  defcribing  a  mute 
fcene ofthis  fort,  "We  were  extremely  pleafed  to 
^*  convcrfe  with  jncn,  fince  in  thii^een  months  wc 

'  "  had 
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f*  had  fccn  no  buman  icrieaturei^/^^^  Btit  we  needt 
no  remote  obfervatibn  to  corifiriifi  thfe  pBfitioh:  Thd 
i^ailings  of  the  infant,  ahd  the  latngudrs  of  thcflf 
dult,  when  alone';  the  lively  joys 'of '  the  one,  tod 
the  chearfulnefs  of  the  other,  upon  the  rettim  of 
company,  arc  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  ifolid  founda- 
tiohsi  in  the  frame  •df  our  naturie,'        " 

In  accounting  for  aftions  we  often  forget  that 
we  ourfelves  have  afted ;  and  inftead  of  the  feiiti- 
ihents  which  ftimulate  the  mind  in  the  prefence  dF 
its  objeft,  we  affign  as  the  motives  of  conduQf 
with  men,  thofe  confid^rations  which  occur  in,  ma 
hours  of  retirement  and  cold  refleftion.    In  this 
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mood  frequently  we  can  find  nothing '  important,  ' 
befides  the  deliberate  profpefts  of  interell ;  apa  a 
great  work,  like  that  of  forming  focietv^  muft  m 
our  apprehenfion  arife  from  d^ep'  refleftidns,  an^ 
be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  tlie  a4vantages  ^TircH 
mankind  derive  from  commerce  and  mutual  fiipi- 
port.  But  neither  a  propenfity  to  thix  with.thfe 
herd,  nor  the  fenfe  of  advantages  enjoyed  in'that 
condition,  comprehend  all  tlie  principles  by  whifch 
men  are  united  together.  Thofe  bands  are  even 
of  a  feeble  texture,  when  compared  t6  the  refbltite 
ardour  with  which  a  man  adheres  to  his  friend, 
or  to  his  tribe,  after  ihey  have*  for  foitie  time'run 
the  career  of  fortune  to^i^ether.  Mutlial' difeoveries 
f)f,geij.€rofuy,  joint  trials  of  fortitude,  redouble  the 

*  Cplleiflion  of  Putch  voyages. 
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ardours. of  rfnfendihip,: , and  kindle  ^  flame  in  tho 

hunian  b^eaftj  wjMQb-the  confiderations  pf  perfonal 

intemft  pr /^fcty  caniv?ti  fupprefe.    The  mod  lively 

traafpai)t&  of  Joy,  are  ,fecn,,  and  the  loudefl  ibrieks 

of  defpair  are  beard,  when  tjie  objefts  of  a  tendcF 

afihSioii  are  beheld .  in  a.  ftate  of  triumph  or  of  fuf -^ 

fering.     An  Indian  recovered  his  friend  ,^nexp^^- 

cdly  on  the  ifland  of  Juan  Femandes :    He  prof- 

tj^s^;? d  lyxnfelf  on  the  ground,  at  his  feet:  ,  "  Wc 

f  J  ftood  gazing  in  filence/*   fays  Dampier,    **  at 

!^  thi^  t^n^tx  fccne."     If  we  wpiild  know  wh^t 
j^  the  reli£[ion   of  a  wild  American,  what  it  is  in 

his  heart  that  moft  refembles   devotion :    it  is  not 

nii^  fear  of  the  forcerer,  nor  his  hope  of  proteftion 

from  tne  fpirits  of  the  air  or  the  wood :   it  is  the 

ardent  affeftion  with  which  he  felcfts  and  embra- 

ces  .his  friend  ;  with  which  he  clines  to  his  fide  in 

every  feafon  of  peril;  and  with  which  he  invokes 

his  fprit  from .  a'  (^fiance,  when  dangers  furprife 

hin\  alone  ^. .  Whatever  proofs  we   may  have  of 

thiq  foi:;ifil  ^ij^fi^ioq  of  man  in  fapjiiliar  ai^dconti- 

guQUS  fcene3,,,it  is  pofEbly  of  importance,  to  driaw 

our  pbfervations  from  the  examples  of  men  who 

live  in.tjtie   fimpleft  condition,  and  who  have   not 

Iqamcd  tp  .aflfe^  :what  they  do  not  j^ftuajly  feel. 

1       1       .  ■     .  ■    t  •  ;  .   •  • 

M^R?  acquaintance  and  habitude  nourifh  af- 
feOion,  :?uid  the  ?  experience  of  fociety  brings  every 
paflicijCfc  of]  the  h]Liip2in  mind  upon  its  fide.  Its  tri- 
umphs and  profperities,  its  calamities  and  clittreffes^ 

•  •  •   <  .  • '    .     .i •  " 
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ftft%>i'' variety  and  a  fofce  of  emotion,  which  caxi 
imiy  have  place  iri  the  company  of  qur  fcllpw-crea* 
lifiFetf.'  It  is  herc^that  a  man  is  made  to  forget  his 
wtakneFs^^-hfe  cai'cs  offaiFety,  and  hFis^  fubfiftenc^  i 
and  to  aft  from  thbfe  paffions  which  ^make  hiip[  4it 
cover  his  force.  It  is  here  he  finds  that  his  ar- 
fow^  fljr  fwiftcr  than  the  eagle,  arid  liis  weapon^ 
wound  deeper  than  the  paw  of  the  lion,  or  the  topth 
cf  the  boar.  It  is  not  alone  his  fenfe  of  a  fupoojc^ 
which  "linear,  nor  the  love  olF  diftinftion  in  Aeopl- 
nion  of  his  tribe,  that  inlpire  his  courage^  or  fweU; 
his  he'art  Hvith  a  confidence  that  exceeds  what  his 
joatural  f6rce'  fhould  beftow*  Ycbcmehtpaffioris  o& 
jrmmofity  or  attachment  are  the  firlt  exert^oi>§  o£| 
vigour  in  his  breaft  ;  under  their  influence,  eyery 
confideration,  but  that  of  his  objeft,  is  fprgottep:j 
dangers  and  difficulties  only  excite  him  the  morCf  , 

That  condition  is  furely  favourable  to  the  na* 
tore  of  any  being,  in  which  his  force  is  mcreafedt 
and  if  courage  be  the  gift  of  fociety  to  man,  we 
have  reafon  to  confider  his  union  with,  his  fpccics 
as  the  nobleft  part  of  his  fortune.  From  this  fpurce 
atfc  derived,  not  only  the  force,  but  the  very  exift- 
cnce  of  his  happieft  emotions  ;  riot  only  the  better, 
part,  but  almoft  the  whole  of  his  rational  charac- 
ter. Send  him  to  the  defert  alone,  he  is  a  plant 
torn  from  its  roots :  the  form  indeed  may  remain, 
but  every  faculty  droops  and  withers ;  the  human 
pcHbnage  and  the  human  charafter  ceafe  to  exift. 

Men  • 
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Men  are  fo  far  from  valuing  fociety  on  account 
of  its  mere  external  conveniencics,  that  they  arc 
commonly  mod  attached  where  thofe  conveniencict 
are    lead  frequent;     and  are  there  moft  fiuthful, 
where  the  tribute  of  their  allegiance  is  paid  in  blood. 
AffeSion  operates  with  the  greateft  force,  whtrc  it 
meets  with  die  greateft  difficulties :  In  the  breaft  of 
the  parent,  it  is  moft  folicitous  amidft  the  dajigcis 
and  diftrelTes  of  the  child  :  In  the  breaft  of  a  man, 
its  flame  redoubles  where  the  wrongs  or  fufferings 
of  his  friend,  or  his  country,  require  his  aid.    jfc 
is,  in  ihort,  from  this  principle  alone  that  we  can 
account  for  the  obftinate  attachment  of  a  favage  to 
his  uniettled  and  defencelefs  tribe,  wlien  temp^tions 
on  the  lide  of  eafe  and  of  fipifety  might  induce  him 
tb  fly  from  'famine  and  danger,  to  a  ftaticnx  more 
affluent,  and  more  fecure.     Hence  the  ianguine  af- 
feflion  which  every  Greek  bore  to  his  country,  and 
hence  the  deyoted  patriot^fm  of  an  early  Rom^.  Let 
th^fe  examples  t>e  compared  with  the  fpirit  whidi 
fci^ik  in  3.  commercial  ftate,  where  men  may  be  fpp- 
ji5fed*'i6  I^^yie  fexpcnenced,  in^its  fjuJl.  pctent^  the  la- 
tere^ \whic&  individuals  have  ia  the  prefervation  of 
their  country,. .   It  is  here  indeed,  if,  ever,  th^t  man; 
isTometimes  found  a  detached  and  a  folitary  beings 
he  has  found  an  objed  which  fets  hia>  in  compctitiou 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  he  deals  with  them 
as  he  does  with  his  catde  and  his  foil,  for  the  fake 
of  the   profits  they  bring.      The  mighty  engine 
which  we  fuppofe  to  have  formed  fociety,  only  tends 
to  fet  its  members  at  variance,  or  to  continue  their 
'ihtcircourfe  after  the  bands  of  affeftion  are  broken. 


I       »  •" 
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Of  the  principles  of  War  and  DiffenftQtii 


**  T^Here  are  foirie  circuiriftances  in  the  lot 
X  of  maiifcind/'  fays^  Socrates,  ^^  that  (hew 
*^  them  td  be  dcftined  to  fricndfliip  artd  amity : 
.**  Thofe  are,  their  mutual  need  of  each  other ; 
^  their  mutual  compaffionj  their  fenfc  of  mutual 
^  benefits  j  and  the  pleafures  ariflng  in  company. 
^  There  arc  other  circumftanees  which  prompt 
^'  them  to  War  and  diflenfion ;  the  admiration  and 
^  the  defire  which  they  entertain  fdr  the  feme  fub*' 
•^  jeds ;  their  oppofite  pretenfions  ;  and  the  pitr- 
•'  Yocations  which  they  mutually  offer  in  the  courfe 
^  of  their  competitions/' 


WtiEN  W€f  erideavbiir  to  apply  the  ma:dnis  of 
natural  juftice  to  the  folution  of  difficirit  queftionsy 
•We  find  that  fome  cafes  may  be  fuppofed^  and  ac* 
tually  happen,  where  oppofiitions  take  place,  and  ' 
are  lawful,  prior  to  any  provocation,  or  aft  of  m- 
juftice  ;  that  where  the  fafety  and .  prefervation  of 
liumbers  are  mutually  incbnfrilent,  one  party  may 
employ  his  right  of  defence,-  befdre  the  other  ha* 
begun  Wl  attack.  And  when  we  join  with  fuch 
examples,  the  ihftances  of  miftake,  and  mifunder- 
ftanding,  to  which  mankind  are  expofed,  we  may 
be  fatisfied  that  war  does  not  always  proceed  front 
an  intention  to  injure ;  and  that  even  the  beft  qua-* 
^    -  '  liticfi 
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well  as  oppofition,  \^den  a  breach,  which  did  not 
owe  its  beginnings  to  any  offence.  And  it  woiU4 
feem,  that  till  we  have  reduced  mankind  to  the  ftatci 
of  a  family,  or  found  fome  external  conlidcration 
to  maintain  their  conne&ion  in  greater  i).umberi$9 
they  will  be  for  ever  feparated  into  bands,  and  forqji 
^  plurality  of  nations ,  0 

The  fenfe  of  a  common  danger,  and  the  afr 
faults  of  an  enemy,  have  been  frequently  ufeful  to 
nations,  by  uniting  their  member's  more  firmly  tOr. 
gether,  and  by  preventing  the  feceffions  and  adwaj, 
fcparation?  in  which  their  civil  difcbrd  miffht  othcr- 
WW  tefmmate.  And  this  motive  to  uniqn  >|?hic|^ 
is  offered  from  abroad,  inay  be  neceffaryj> j)ot  ^Qnji]g^ 
in  the  cafe  of  large  and  cxtenfive  natio»nSpj  wljer^^ 
coalitions  are  weakened  by  diftance,,  and  ^bj^^(^iftii|gj^ 
tion  of  provincial  ,name§  j  but  eyeji  in  tjie  narrow; 
fociety  pf  the  fmall^ft  ftates,  Ron\c  itlelf  wasi 
founded  by  a  fmall  party,  which  took  its  flight 
from  Alba  ;  her  citizens  were  often  in  dangcr^of 
feparatinc: ;  and  if  the  villages  and  gantons  of  the 
Volfci.  had  been  further  reinoved  from  the  fccne 
of  their  diffenfiQns,  the  Mons  Sacer  might  have  re- 
ceivea  a  new  colony  before  the  motner-coUntry 
W2^  ripe  for  fudi  a  diFcloarge.  She  contmued  lon^ 
to  leel  the  quarrels  or  ner  nobles  and  her  people  ; 
suid  kept  open*  the  gates  ©t  Janus,  to  remmd  thofe 
parties  ot  the  duties    they  o)ved   to  their  coun- 
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Late  difcovcries  have  brought  to  our  know* 
ledg^  alitioft  evfery-fitUatibn  in  which  mankind 
tore  placed.  We  have  found  them  fpread  over 
terge  and  extenfivd  continents,  where  communica- 
tions arie  open,  and  where  national  confederacy 
might '  be  e!afily  formed.  We  have  found  them  in 
fiiirbwef^  diftrifts,  '  circumferibed  by  mountains, 
great  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  fea.  They  have  been 
found  in  fmall  iflands,  where  the  inhabitants  might 
re  eadly  ^ffembled,  and  derive  an  advantage  from 
ffieii:  liiiion.  But  in  allihofe  fituatibns,  alike,  they 
yktxt  *  broke  into  cantoris,  and  affefted  a  diftiric^ 
nbn"  6f  tome '  aftd  commuiiity;  The  titles  oifellhw-^ 
citizen  ah^'  bmrntryman^  tmoppofed  to  thofe  of'  alien 
iti&  foreigner y  to  which 'they  refer;  would  fdl  into 
(Sttfufe,  dhd'lofe  their  ^riteaiiifi^.  Wri  love  iridivi- 
ddals  pn'^LCcibtiht  of  perforiaJiiuaHties  ;  but  we  I6v6* 
otir'ioiintt^,">s  it  is  a  pirty'ihthe  divifibtis  df  ^anV 
^iid ;.  arid  our  zeal  fOT  its  Intereft,  is  a  pre<lilei9ion 
In  fcchalf  of  the  fide  we  maintain^  '     ' 


ti 
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In  the  promifcuous  concbtirfe  of  men,  it  is  fulfi^* 
cient  that  we  have  an  Opportunity  of  felealng  our 
company.  We  turn  away  from  thofe  who  do  not 
engage  us,  and  we  fix  our  jrefort  where  the  fociety 
is  more  to  our  mind.  We  are  fond  of  diftin£kions  j 
we  place  ourfelves  in  oppofition,  and  quarrel  under 
the  denominations  of  faction  and  party,  without 
any  material  fubjefl:  ofcontroverfy*  Averfibn,  like 
affeftion,  is  foftered  by  a  continued  direftion  to  its 
particvdar  objed.    Separation  and  eftrangement,  as 

well 
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well  as  oppoiitlon,  widen  a  breach  which  did  not 
owe  its  beginnings  to  any  offence.  And  it  would 
teem,  that  till  we  have  reduced  mankind  to  the  llato 
of  a  femily,  or  found  feme  external  confideration 
to  maintain  their  conne^on  in  greater  nuiubcr;^, 
they  will  be  for  ever  feparated  into  bands,  and  fori^ 
4  plurality  of  nations. 

The  fenfe  of  a  common  danger,  and  the  af- 
Ikults  of  an  enemy,  have  been  frequently  ufcful  ta 
nations,  by  uniting  their  membefs  more  firmly  to- 
gether, and  by  preventing  the  feceffions  and  aftuij. 
feparation?  in  which  their  civil  difcbrd  might  otho;- 
wifc  terminate.  And  this  motive  to  union  V(hi^ 
is  offered  from  abroad,  may  be  neceflaryi,  no,t  jonjijf 
in  the  cafe  of  large  and  extenfive  nations,,  where 
coahtions  are  weakened  by  diftance,  and  ^he  diftiqj;- 
lion  of  provincial  names  j  but  even  in  t^e  narfoi^ 
fociety  of  the  fmalleft  ftgtes,  Ronxc  .itfcif'  5^ 
founded  by  a  fmall  party,  which  took  it's  flight 
,fr«jun  Alba^.  he 
feparatingj  and 
yolifci!  had  teen 


■^ap  ripe'  for  fucli  a  difctifirge. 
to  reel  the  "qiiar^els  "or  ner 'gobies  anil'  lier  pebjile'; 
^d  kept  ope'p' the  gates  ©f  Janus  j  to  reinind'thoie' 
parties  of|  me  duties    they  owed   ^;o  their  co.uii- 
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SociEtiEis,  as  well  as  individuals,  feeing  charged 
Vnth  the  care  of  their  own  prefcrvation,  and  ha- 
ving feparate  intercfts,  which  give  rife  to  jealoufies 
and  competitions,  we  cannot  be  furprized  to  find 
lioftilities  arife  from  this  fource.  But  were  there 
no  angry  paffions  of  a  different  fort,  the  animo? 
^ties  which  attend  an  oppofition  of  intereft,  fhould 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  value  of  the  fub- 
jeO:.  "  The  Hottentot  nations,'*  fays  Kolben, 
trefpafs  on  each  other  by  thefts  of  cattle  and  of 
women ;  but  fuch  injuries  are  feldoih  CQmmitted, 
*^  except  with  a  view  to  exafperate  their  neigh-, 
^'  hours,  and  bring  them  to  a  \yar."  Such  deprcr 
dations,  then,  are  not  the  foundation  of  a  war,  bu^ 
the  effefts  of  a  hoftijc  intention  already  conceived. 
The  nations  of  Ncrrth  America,  who  have  no  herds 
to  prefervc,  nor  fettlements  to  defend,  are  yet  en- 
gaged in  altnoft  perpetual  wars,  for  which  they  Cfen 
affigh  no  reafbn,  but  the  point  pf  honour,  and  a  de- 
fire  to  continue  the  ftruggle  their  fathers  mjuntain- 
ed.  They  do  not  regard  the  fpoils  of  an  enemy  j 
and  the  warrior  who  has  feized  any  booty,  ea- 
fily  parts  with  it  to  \ht  firft  perfon  who  comes  in  his 
way^' 

But  we  need  riot  crofs  the  Atlantic  to  fiand 
proofs  of  animofity,  and  to  obferve,  in  the  collifion 
pf  feparate  focicties,  the  influence  pf  angry  paffions, 
tiiat  do  not  arife  from  an  oppofition  pf  intereft, 

I 

I 

f.  See  CJjarlevoix'stHiiiory  of  Canada. 

Human 
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Human  ivature  has  no  part  of  it^  charader  af 
which  more  flagrant  examples  are  given  on  this 
fide  of  the  globe.  What  is  it  that  ftirs  in  the 
l^reafts  of  ordinary  men  when  the  enemies  of  their 
country  are  named?  Whence  are  the  prejudices 
that  fubfift  between  diflfercnt  provinces,  can- 
tons^ and  villages,  of  the  fame  eiiipire  and  ter^- 
Htory  ?  What  is  it  that  esccites  one  half  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  againft  the  other?  The  ilatef- 
man  may  explain  his  condufl:  on  motives  of 
natbnal  jealoufy  and  caution,  but  the  people  have 
diflikes  and  antipathies,  for  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count.    Their  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and 

* 

injuftice,  like  the  Hottentot  depredations,,  are  but 
fymptoms  of  an  animofity,  and  the  langyageof 
a  hoftile  difpofiticMn,  abready  concdvcd.  The  charge 
of -cowardice  and  pi^fillammity,  qualities  which  the 
intercfted  and  cautious  enemy  l^iould,  of  alj  others, 
like  bcft  to  |ind  in  his  rival,  is.  urged  with  aver- 
fion,  and  m^4e  t^e  ground  of  diflikq.  Hear  the 
peafant^  pn  different  fide^  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Britifli  channel,  give 
vent  to  their  prejudices  and  national  paffions ;  it  is 
among  them  that  we  find  the  materials  of  war  and 
diffenfion  laid  without  the  direQion  of  government, 
.  and  fparfc^  ready  to  kindle  into  a  flame,  whi<:h  the 
ftatefinaft  is  frequently  difpofed  to  extinguifli.  The 
fire,  will  not  always  catch  where  his  reafonsof  Ifete 
would  dircft,  nor  fl:o^  where  the  concurrence  of 
interefl:  has  produced  an  alliance.  **  My  father,*' 
(aid  a   Spanifti*  peafent,  <^  would  rife  from  his 
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^  gfave,  if  he  could  forefee  a  war  vn\h  France/' 
What  intereft  had  he,  or  the  bones  of  his  father, 
iji  the  quarrels  of  princes  ? 

I 

•  These  obfervations  feem  to  arraign  our  fpecies,^ 
and  to '  give  an  unfavourable  pifture  of  mankind  y 
^nd  yet  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned  are  con- 
fiAent  with  the  mod  amiable  qualities  of  our  na- 
ture, and  often  fumifh  a  fcene  for  the  exercife  of 
our  greateft  abilities,    Th^y  are  fentiments  of  gepe-?^ 
xofity  and  fdf-denial  that  animate  the  warrior  in* 
defence  df  his  country ;   and  they  are  difpofitions^ 
moft  favourable  tp  mankind?  ^at  t?ecomfe  th^'priri'r^ 
dpies  of  apparent  hoftiKty  to  men,    Every  animij 
i^  mW«  to  delight  ip  the  exercife  of  his  naturat 
trfcnb  and  forces:    The  lion  and  the  tygei*  Ij)ort^ 
witfi' thei  paw; '  th?j  horfe  delights  tb  comthit '^^^ 
manetouMe^in^J,  attd  fdijgfets  his  pafttire'to'try  his;^ 
ipeed  in  the  field  ;  the  bull  even  before  his  braw  is 
armtd^fepd'thti  iamb '^Hile  yet  an  emblem  of  jnno-. 
cc^ceii  hak  ^4"  difp^fition  to  ftfike  %'th  the^  fere^* 
h€ia4  'iiffld  yinticipate,' in  play,  the  cbilfliaftKl^y^ 
are  dboited  «o  fuftain.    Man  too  fs  dMpofed  to  bpV ' 
p©filfflM&y:^aii<Iii|6  employe  the  fdrces  of  his  hatui-d 
aghinft' ad  ^qual  antagonift;  h6  %ves  to,  bring  Mst 
riafoul^i  hfe 'do^quence,  his  courage,  even  his  bodily 
fbdtlgt3iY;«6j  ithe  -  proof.     His  fports  are  frequently 
aa.iufa^^iirfi^wafr  ;    fweat  -  and  blood '^fe* freely' 
expended  in  play ;    and  fraftures  dr  delafli  arfe^cif- 
tcia;/4nadcu»rc^'tern*rinate  the  paftimtf  of  ^dleriiefs  knd' 
fc^fcvi^.iuHatMwasntot^mMe-tb  U  t^ei^,  an4^'^ 
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even  his  love  of  amufement  has  opened  a  way  to 

the  grave/  ^  ,  .       . 

•       .  >■ . 

Without  the  rivalfliip  of  nations,  and  the 
praftice  of  war,  civil  focicty .  itfclf  could  fearQfcly 
have  found  an  qbjeft,  or  a  form.  Mankind  might 
have  traded  without  any  fornlal  ccmventioft,  but 
they  cannot  be  fafe  without .  a  national  conceit* 
TTie  ncceffity  of  a  public  deficnce,  has  given  rife  to 
many  departments  of  ftate,  and  the  intelledual  ta- 
l(:nts  of  men  have  found  their  bufieft  fccnc  in 
wielding  their  national  forces*  To  overawe,  or  in- 
timidate,  of,  when  we  cannot  perfuade  with  rea- 
fpn^  to  refill  with  fortitude,  are  the  occupations 
which  give  its  moil  animating  exercife,  and  its 
grtatcft  triumphs,  to  a  vigorous  mind  ;  and  he 
who  has  never  ftruggled  with  his  fellow-creatures^ 
is  a  iSiranger  to  half  the  fentiments  of  mankind.  ' 

Tnfc  quarreU  of  iq4ividuals^  indeed,  are  fre- 
quently ^be-Qpcrajtiptis  of  unhappy  and  dcteftaWc 
p^^flions^^  I  n;ialice^ hatred,  and  rage*  If  fuch  paf* 
fions  ^IcjQC  .pqipTefs  the  breaft,  the  fcene  of  diffcn-* 
fiph  becoipeSj.^n  qbjeft  pf  horror;  but  a  common 
opppfition,  maintained  by  numbers, .  is.  always  al-» 
layed  by.  paffiws  ojE  another  fort, .  Sentiments  of 
a£[4p£tion.  and^  friendihip  mix  with,  animofity ;  die 
a^ve  andjftijenuQusbecopie/ the  guardians  of  their 
fqcicty,;  afl^d  lYiqkiK^iiit^lf  ip*  in  their  cafe, ,  an  cx^ "» 
cation  ipfgenqfpfttyjirS^S;  well  as  of  couragew  Wc 
ajgi^l^ud^  as  p;;p^eeding  from  a  national  or  paiify  • 
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fyirit,  ^hit  we  could  not  endure  as  the  efFed  of  a 
private  diilike ;  and  amidft  the  competitions  of  ri^- 
val  ftates,  think  we  have  found,  for  the  patriot 
gnd  the  warrior,  in  the  pradtice  of  violence  and  ftra- 
tagcm,  the  moft  illuftrious  career  of  human  vir- 
tue»  Even  perfonal  oppofition  here  docs  not  di- 
vide our  judgment  on  the  merits  of  men.  The 
rival  names  of  Agcfilaus  and  Epamihondas^  of 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  are  repeated  with  equal  praife ; 
and  war  itfelf,  which  in  one  view  appeaf s  fo  fatal^ 
in  another  is  the  cxercife  of  a  liberal  fpirit  j  and  in 
the  very  efe£b  which  we '  tegret,  is  but  one  diiftem- 
per  more  by  which  the  author  of  nature  has  ap-a 
{)ointed  ouf  exit  from  human  life« 

These  refleftidns  inay  open  our  view  into  the 
Jlate  df  mankind )  but  they  tend  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  condu^  of  Protvidelicej  rather  than  to  make 
tis  charige  our  own  :  where,  from  a  regard  to  thd 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  endeavour  io 
pacify  their  animofities,  tod  unite  them  by  the  ties 
of  affcdtion^  In  the  purfiut  of  this  amiable  ihten« 
tion,  we  may/hojpe,  in  fome  inflances,  to  difarnt 
the  angry  paffions  of  jealbufy  and  envy  j  we  may 
hope  to  inftil  into  the  breads  of  private  men  fenti- 
ments  of  candour  toward  their  fellow-creatures^ 
mnd  a  difpdfition  to  humanity  and  juftice^  But  it 
h  vain  to  expeft  that  we  can  give  to  the  multitude 
erf"  a  people  a  fcnfe  of  union  among  themfelves^ 
irithout    admitting  hoftility  to  thofe  who  oppofcl 

AcBU    Could  we  at  once,  in  the  cafe  of  any  na^ 

tion^ 
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to  have  diflferent  talents,  or  at  leaft  to  have  thd 
lame  faculties  varioufly  formed,  and  fuited  to  dif- 
ferent purpofes.  The  peculiar  genius  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  may  in  this  manner  arifc 
•from  the  (late  of  their  fortunes.  And  it  is  proper 
that  we  endeavour  to  find  fome  rule,  by  which  to 
Judge  of  what  is  adnrirable  in  the  capacities  of  men, 
or  fortunate  in  the  application  of  their  faculties,  be- 
fore we  venture  to  pafs  a  judgment  on  this  branch 
of  their  merits,  or  pretend-  to  meafure  the  degree 
of  refpeft  they  may  claim  by  their  diflferent  at» 
4:ainments. 

To  receive  the  Informations  of  fenfe,  is  perhaps 
the  earlieft  funftion  of  an  animal  combined  with  aa 
jntelleftual  nature  j  and  one  great  ^accomplifhment 
of  the  living  agent  confifts  in  the  force  and  fcnfibi- 
lity  of  his  animal  organs.  The  pleafiires  or  pains 
to  which  he  is  expofed  from  this  quarter,  conftitute 
to  him  an  important  diiFercnce  between  the  objefts 
which  are  thus  brought  to  his  knowledge ;  and  it 
concerns  him  to  diftinguifli  well,  before  he  com- 
mits himfelf  to  the  direftion  of  appetite.  He  muft 
fcrutinize  the  objefits  of  one  fenfe  by  the  perceptions 
of  another ;  examine  with  the  eye,  before  he  ven- 
tures to  touch ;  and  employ  every  means  of  obfer- 
vation,  before  he  gratifies  the  appetites  of  thirft  and 
of  hunger.  A  difcernment  acquired  by  experience, 
becomes  a  faculty  of  his  mind ;  and  the  inferences 
of  tliought  are  fometimes  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
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Of  Intellectual  Powers. 

MAny  attempts  have  been  made  to  analyfer 
the  difpofitions  which  we  haver  now  enume- 
rated J  but  one  purpofe  of  fcience,  perhaps  the  moft 
important,  IS  ferved,  wheil  the  exiftence  of  a  difpo- 
fition  is  eftablifhed.  We  are  more  concerned  in  it» 
reality,  and  in  its  confequences,  than  we  are  in  its= 
origin,  or  manner  of  formation. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  xkt 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  our  nature*  Their 
^xiftencc  and  ufe  are  the  principal  objects  of  our 
ftudy.  Thinking  and  reafoning,  we  fay,  are  the 
operatiofflts  of  fome  faculty;  but  in  what  manner 
the  faculties  of  thought  or  reafon  remain^  wheii 
they  are  not  exerted,  or  by  what  difference  in  the 
frame  they  are  unequal  in  different  perfons,  arc 
queftions  which  we  cannot  refolve.  Their  opera- 
tions alone  difcover  them  :  When  unapplied,  they 
lye  hid  cV-en  from  the  perfon  to  whom  they  pertain  ; 
and  their  aftion  is  fo  much  a  part  of  their  nature^ 
that  the  faculty  kfelf,  in  many  cafes,  is  fcarcely  ta- 
be  diftinguilhed  from  a  habit  acquired  in  its  frc* 
quent  exertion.  * 

Persons  who  are  occupied  with  different  fub- 
jefts,  who  aft  in  different  fccncs,  generally  appear 

to 
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to  have  diflferent  talents,  or  at  Icaft  to  have  the 
lame  faculties  varioufly  formed,  and  fuited  to  dif- 
ferent purpofes.  The  peculiar  genius  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  may  in  this  manner  arifc 
•fi-om  the  (late  of  their  fortunes.  And  it  is  proper 
that  we  endeavour  to  find  fome  rule,  by  which  to 
Judge  of  what  is  adnrirable  in  the  capacities  of  tnen, 
or  fortunate  in  the  application  of  their  faculties,  be- 
fore we  venture  to  pafs  a  judgment  on  this  branch 
t)f  their  merits,  or  pretend- to  meafure  the  degree 
of  refpeft  they  may  claim  by  their  diflferent  at* 
4:alnments. 

To  receive  the  Informations  of  fenfe,  is  perhaps 
the  earlieft  funfHon  of  an  animal  combined  with  aa 
mtelleaual  nature  j    and  one  great  ^accomplifhment 
of  the  living  agent  confifts  in  the  force  and  fcnfibi- 
lity  of  his  animal  organs.     The  pleafiires  or  pains 
to  which  he  is  expofed  fronj  this  quarter,  conftitute 
to  him  an  important  diiFerejice  between  the  objedts 
which  are  thus  brought  to  his  knowledge ;    and  it 
concerns  him  to  diflinguifli  well,  before  he  com- 
mits himfelf  to  the  direftion  of  appetite.     He  muft 
.  jfcrutinize  the  objefits  of  one  fenfe  by  the  perceptions 
of  another ;    examine  with  the  eye,  before  he  ven- 
tures to  touch ;  and  employ  every  means  of  obfer- 
vation,  before  he  gratifies  the  appetites  of  thirft  and 
of  hunger.     A  difcernment  acquired  by  experience, 
becomes  a  faculty  of  his  mind ;  and  the  inferences 
of  thought  are  fometimes  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
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The  t)bje£)s  ai-ound  us^bedde  their  feparate  'd^ 
pearanCes,  have  their  relations  to  each  qther.  They 
jTuggeft,  when  compared)  wliat  would  not  occur 
\rfien  they  are  confidered  apart ;  they  have  their 
cffe£b,  and  mutual  influences  ;  they  exhibit,  in  like 
circumflanc^es,  fimilar  operations,  and  imiform  con-r 
fequences.  When  '^^e  have  found  ai>d  exprefled  the 
points  in  which  the  uniformity  of  their  operations 
Confifts,  we  have  afcertained  a  phyfjcal  law.  Many 
fuch  laws,  and  even  the  moft  important,  are  known 
to  the  vulgar,  and  occur  upon  the  fmalleft  degrees 
of  refledion :  But  others  are  hid  under  a  feeming 
confiifion,  which  ordinary  talents  cannot  remove ; 
and  are  therefore  the  objefts  of  ftudy,  long  obfcr- 
vatibn,  and  fuperior  capacity.  The  faculties  of  pe- 
netration and  judgment,  are,  by  men  of  bufmefs, 
as  well  as  of  fcipnce,  employed  to  unravel  intrica- 
cies of  this'  fort  J  and  the  degree  of  fagacity  with 
which  either  is  endowed,  is  to  be  meafured  by  the 
fuccefs  with  which  they  arc  able  to  find  general  rules,^ 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  cafes  that  feemed  to  have 
nothing  in  conlnion,  and  to  difcorer  important  di- 
ftin&ipns  between  fubjefts  which  the  vulgar  are  apt 
0  confound.      " 

\ 

To  colleft  a  multiplicity  of  particulars  under  ge-. 
neral  heads,  and  to  refer  a  variety  of  operations  tq 
their,  common  principle,  is  the  objeft  of  fcience. 
To  do  the  fame  thin^,  'at  leaft  within  the  range  of 
^lis  a^ive  engagements^  is  tcquifite  to 'the  man  of 
plca^fure,  or  bilfitlcft : '  'And  it  "wouJ^  'feeci,  that  the 

ftudipu^ 
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(tudious  and  the  a£liye  are  fo  far  cmfdoyed  in  the 
&me  taik,  from  obfervation  and  experience^  to  fin4 
(be  general  views  un4er  which  their  obje^U  may  be 
i^onfidered,  and  the  rules  which  may  be  ufefully  ap- 
plied in  the  detail  of  their  conduft.  They  do 
not  always  apply  their  talents  to  diflferent  fubjefibs  j 
and  they  feem  to  be  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  the  un- 
equal reach  and  variety  of  their  remarks,  or  by  the 
intentions  which  they  fcyerally  haye  iij  coUeding 
^em* 

Whilst. men  continue  to  aft  from  appetites 
;ind  paiCons,  leading  to  the  attainment  of  exter- 
nal ends^  they  fdd^m  quit  the  view  of  their  ob- 
jeds  in  detail,  tq  go  far  in,  the  road  of  general  in- 
quiries/ Thcy/meafure  the  extent  of  their  own 
abilities,  by  the  promptitfide  with  \^hich  they  ap- 
prehends what  13  important  in  every  fubjed,  and  the 
facility  .with  which  tf^ey  e^ricate  themfelves  on 
every ' trying  occafion,  ,And  thefc,  it  muft  be  con- 
feflcd,,  to  a  being:  who  iRdeftined  to  ad  in  the  midft 
pf  di&ntlties,  are  dac  proper  tpft  of  capacity  and 
force  i.  .  l^hc  •  parade ,  of  words,  and  general  reafon^ 
ings,  which  fometimes  carry  an  appearance  of  fo 
much  learning  and  knowledge,  are  of  little  avail  in 
the  cdndud  of  life.  The  talents  from  which  they 
proceed^  tqrminajte  in  mere  oftentation,  and  are  fel- 
dom  conneded  with  that  fupefior  difcernment  which 
the^ive  apply  in  tifines  pf  perjJexity  j  much  lefs 
with,  that  intrepidiiy  ai;id,  force  of  mind  which  arc 
requked  ia  pafling  thro^igb  difficult  fcpnes, 

^  Tim 
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Thg  abilities  of  adfive  men,  however,  have  a 
variety  correfponding  to  that  of  the  fubjedts  on 
which  they  are  occupied,  A  fagacity  applied  to 
external  and  inanimate  nature,  forms  one  fpecies  of. 
capacity;  that  which  is  turned  to  fociety-and  human 
affairs,  another.  Reputation  for  parts  tn  any  fcene 
is  equivocal,  tiH  we  know  by  what  kind  of  exertion 
that  reputation  is  gained.  No  more  can  be  faid,  in 
commending  men  of  the  greateft  abilities,  than  that^ 
they  underftand  well  the  fubjefts  to  which  they  have 
applied:  And  every  department,  every  profeffion, 
would  "have  its  great  men,  if  there  were  not  a  choice 
of.objefts  for  the  underflanding,  and  of  talents  for 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of  fentiments  for  the  heart,  and 
of  habits  for  the  aftive  charafter. 

The  meaneft  profeffions,  indeed,  fo  far  fome- 
times  forget  themfelves,  or  the  reft  of  mankind,  as 
to  arrogate,  in  commending  what  is  diftinguifhed 
in  their  own  way,  every  epithet  the  moft  refpeftablc 
claim  as  the  right  of  fuperior  abiiitiea.  Every  me- 
chanic is  a  great  man  with  the  learner,  and  the 
humble  admirer,  in  his  particular  calling ;  and  we 
can,  perhaps,  with  more  affurance  pronounce  wh^t 
it  is  that  fhould  make  a  man  happy  and  amiable, 
than  what  fhould  make  his  abilities  refpefted,  and 
his  genius  admired.  This,  upon  a  view  of  the 
talents  themfelves,  may  perhaps  be  impoffible.  The 
cffeft,  however,  will  point  out  the  rule  and  the 
ftandard  of  our  judgment.  To  be  admired  and 
refpettcd,    is   to  have  an  afcendant  among  men. 

The 
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The  talents  which  mdft  diredly  procure  diat  afcen- 
dant,  are  thofe  which'  operate  on  mankind,  penc-* 
tTate  their  views,  prevent  their  wifties,  or  fruftratc 
their  defigns.  The  fuperior  capacity  leads  with  a 
fiiperior  energy,  where  every  individual  would  go^ 
stfid  (hews  the  hefitating  and  irrefolute  a  clear  paf- 
fage  to  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 

This  defcription  does  not  pertain  to  any  par- 
ticular craft  or  profeflion  ;  or  perhaps  it  implies  a 
kind  ef  ability,  which  the  feparate  application  of 
men  to  particular  callings,  only  tends  to  fuppre& 
or  to  weaken.  Where  ihall  we  find  the  talents 
which  are  fit  to  aft  with  men  in  a  colle£tive  body^ 
if  we  break  that  body  into  parts,  and  confine  the 
obfcrvation  of  each  to  a  feparate  track  I 

To  aO:  in  the  view  of  his  fellow-creafures,  to 
produce  his  mind  in  public,  to  give  it  all  tl^  ex- 
crcife  of  feiitinient  and  thought,  which  pertain  to 
man  ais  a  member  of  fociety,  as  a  friend,  or  an  ene- 
my,  feems  t6  be  the  principal  calling  and  occ^ipa*^ 
tion  of  his  natiite.*  If  he  muft  labour,  that  he  may 
fubfift,  he  can  fubfift  for  no  better  purpojTe  than  the 
good  of  mankind  j  nor  can  he  have  better  talent$ 
than  thofe  which  qualify  him  to  afl:  with  menl 
Here,  indeed,  the  underftanding  appears  to  borrow 
very  much  ft6m  the  paffions ;  and  there  is  a  felji- 
city  6f  Condtka  in  human  affairs,  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  diftinguifh  the  promptitude  of  the  head 
from  the  ardour  and  fenfibility  of  the  heart.  Where 

both 
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both  are  united,  they  conftitute  that  Superiority  o 
jnind,  the  firequency  of  which  among  men,  in  pari 
ticular  ages  arid  Nations,  much  more  than  the  pro-^ 
grefe  they  have  made  in  fpeculation,  or  in  the  prac- 
tice of  mechanic  and  liberal  arts,  fhould  determine 
the  rate  of  their  genius5  and  affign  the  palm  of  difs 
tin£tion  and  honour^ 

When  nations  fucceie^  one  another  in  the  ca- 
teer  of  difcoveries  and  inquiries,  the  laft  is  alwayi 
the  moft  knowing*  Syftems  of  fcience  arc  gradu- 
ally formed*  The  globe  itfelf  is  traverfcd  by  de- 
grees, and  the  hiftory  of  every  age,  when  pad,  iar 
an'acceflioh  of  knowledge  to  thofe  who  fucceed. 
The  Romans  were  more  knowing  than  the  Greeks  } 
and  every  fcholar  of  modern  Europe  is,  in  this  fenie^ 
more  learned  than  the  moft  accomplifhed  perfori 
that  ever  bore  either  of  thofe  celebrated  names* 
But  is  he  on  that  account  their  fuperior  ? 

MeM  ate  to  be  eftiiriated,  tiot  frotii  what  thej^ 
kncw^  but  from  what  they  are  able  to  perform  j 
froih  fheir  (kill  in  adapting  materials  to  the  fcveral 
purpofes  of  life ;  from  their  vigour  arid  conduft  in 
purfuing  the  objefts  of  policy^  and  in  finding  the 
expedients  of  war  and  tiational  defence  *  Even  irt 
Bterature,  they  are  to  be  eftimated  from  the  works 
of  their  genius,  not  from  the  e3ctent  of  their  know* 
ledge.  The  fcenc  of  mere  obfervation  was  extreme- 
ly limited  in  a  Grecian  republic  ;  and  the  buflle  of 
an  tkftive  life  appeared  ineonfiftent  with  ftudy :  But 

there 
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^erc  the  human  mind,  notwithftanding,  colleded 
its  grcateft  abilities,  and  received  its  bcft  informa- 
^ns,  in  the  midfl  of  fwcat  and  of  duit. 

It  is  peculiar  to  modem  Europe,  to  reft  fo  much 
of  the  human  charafter  on  what  may  be  learned  in 
retirement,  and  from  the  information  of  books. 
A  juft  admiradon  of  ancient  literature,  aa  opi- 
nion that  human  fentiment,  and  human  realbn, 
without  this  aid,  were  to  have  vaniflied  from  the  Ib- 
cieties  of  men,  have  led  us  into  the  fliade,  where  wc 
endeavour  to  derive  from  imagination  and  ftudy, 
■^vhat  is  in  reality  matter  of  experience  and  fenti- 
anent :  and  we  endeavour,  through  the  grammar  of 
<iead  languages,  and  the  channel  of  commentators, 
to  arrive  at  the  beauties  of  thought  and  elocution, 
■which  fprang  from  the  animated  fpirit  of  fociety, 
and  were  taken  from  the  living  impri  flions  of  an 
aftive  life.  Our  attainments  are  frequently  limited 
to  the  elements  of  every  fcience,  and  feldom  reach  • 
to  that  enlargement  of  ability  and  power  which  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  ihould  give.  Ijke  mathematicians, 
who  ftudy  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  but  never  think 
of  menfuration  ;  we  read  of  focieties,  but'  do  not 
prbpofe  to  a£t  with  men  :  we  repeat  the  language 
of  politics,  but  feel  not  the  fpirit  of  nations ;  we 
attend  to  the  formaHties  of  a  military  difciplinc,  but 
know  not  how  to  employ  numbers  of  men  to  obtain 
any  purpofe  by  ftratagem  or  force. 

But  for  what  end,   it  may  be  faid,    point  out 
M  evil   that  cannot  be    remedied?    If  national 
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^airs  called  for  exertion,  the  genius  of  men  wouli 
awake;  but  in  the  recefs  of  better  employmen 
the  time  which  ]%  bcflowed  on  ftudy,  if  even  at- 
tended \nth  no  other  advantage,  fervcs  to  occupjr 
with  innocence  the  hours  of  leifure,  and  fet  bounds 
to  the  purfuit  of  ruinous  and  frivolous  amufements. 
From  no  better  reafon  than  thi§,  we  employ  fo 
many  of  our  early  years,  under  the  rod,  to  acquire,^ 
what  it  is  not  expeded  we  (hould  retain  beyond  the 
threfhold  of  the  fchool;  and  whilft  we  carry  the 
fame  frivolous  charafter  in  pur  ftudies  that  we  do 
in  our  amufements,  the  human  mind  could  not  fuf- 
fer  more  from  a  contempt  of  letters,  than  it  does 
firom  the  falfe  importance  which  is  given  to  litera- 
ture, as  a  bufinefs  for  life,  not  as  a  help  to  our 
conduft,  and  the  means  of  forming  a  charafter  that 
may  be  happy  in  itfelf,  and  ufeful  to  mankind. 

If  that  time  which  is  paffed  in  relaxing  tha 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  in  with-holding  every 
pbjefl:  but  what  tends  to  weaken  and  to  corrupt, 
were  employed  in  fortifying  thofe  powers,  and  in 
teaching  the  mind  to  recognife  its  objcfts,  and  its 
ftrength,  we  Ihotdd  not,  at  the  years  of  maturity, 
be  fo  much  at  a  lofs  for  occupation ;  nor,  in  at-, 
tending  the  chances  of  a  gaming-table,  mifemploy 
our  talents,  or  wafte  the  fire  which  remains  in  the 
breaft.  They,  at  leaft,  who  by  their  ftations  have 
a  Ihare  in  the  government  of  their  country,  might 
believe  themfelves  capable  of  bufinefs  j    and  while 

the 
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the  ftate  had  its  armies  and  councils,  might  find 
objcfts  enough  to  amufe, '  t^ithbut  ^throwing  a  per- 
fonal  fortune  into  hazard,  merely  to  cure  the  yawn- 
ings  of  a  liftlels  arid  infignificanf  life.  It  is  im- 
})oifible  for  ever  to  maintlsun  the  tone  of  fpccula- 
tion  ;    it  is  impoiiible  not  fotnetimes  to  feel  that  wc 
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S    E    C    T.      VI. 

Of  Moral  Sentiment* 

UPoN  a  flight  obfervation  of  what  paflcs  iii 
human  life,  we  fliould  be  apt  to-  conclude*, 
that  the  care  of  fubfiflence  is  the  principal  fpring 
of  human  aftions.  This  confideration  leads  to  the 
invention  and  prafticc  of  mechanical  arts ;  it  fervca 
to  diftinguifli  amufement  from  bufinefs  j  and,  with? 
marty,  fcarely  admits  into  competition  any  other 
fubjeft  of  purfuit  or  attention.  The  mighty  ad- 
vantages of  property  and  fortune^  when  ftript  of 
the  recommendations  they  derive  from  vanity,  or  the 
more  ferious  regards  to  independence  and  power, 
only  mean  a  provifion  that  is  made  for  animal  en- 
joyment J  and  if  our  folicitude  on  thi«  fufeje£t  were 
te  moved,  not  only  the  toils  of  tfic  mechanic,  but 
the  fludies  of  the  learned,  would  ceafe ;  every  de- 
partment of  publick  bufinefs  would  become  unne- 
ceflary ;  every  fenate-houfe  would  be  fhut  up,,  and- 
every  palace  deferted. 

Is  man  therefore,  in  refpeft  to  his  objeft,  to  be 
claffed  with  the  mere  brutes,  and  only  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  faculties  that  qualify  him  to  multi- 
ply contrivances  for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of 
animal  life,  and  by  the  extent  pf  a  fancy  that  ren- 
ders the  care  of  animal  prefervation  to  him  more' 
burthenfome  than  it  is  to  the  herd  with  which  he 

fhareft 
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Ihares  in  the  bounty  of  nature  ?  If  this  were  his 
cafe,  the  joy  which  attends  on  fuccefs,  or  the  griefs 
iwhich  arife  from  difappointment,  would  make  the 
fum  of  his  paffionsrf  The  torrent  that  wafted,  or 
the  inundation  that  enriched  his  poffeiRons,  would 
give  him  all  the  emotion  with  which  he  is  feized, 
on  the  occafion  of  a  wrong  by  which  his  fortunes 
are  impaired,  or  of  a!  benefit  by  which  they  are  pre- 
ferved  and  enlarged.  His  fellow-creatures  would 
lie  eonfidered  merely  as  they  aflFected  his  intereft. 
Profit  or  lofs  would  fcrve  to  mark  the  event  of  every 
toanfadtion  j  and  the  cpitBets  ufeful  or  detrimental 
"^^ould  ferve  to  diftinguifh  his  mates  in  fociety,  as 
^hey  da  the  tree  which  bears  plenty  of  fruit,  from 
^hat  which  only  cumbers  the  gromid,  or  intcr- 
<epts  his  view* 

This,  however,  is  not  the  hiftory  of  our  Ipc- 
<ies.  What  comes  from  a  fellow-creature  is  re- 
^ceived  with  peculiar  emotion  ;  and  every  language 
abounds  with  terms  that,  exprefs  fomewhat  in  the 
traniaftions  of  men,  diflferent  from  fuccefs  smd  dif- 
appointment. The  bofom  kindles*  in  company, 
while  the  point  of  intereft  in  view  has  nothing,  to 
inflame ;  and  a  matter  frivolous  in  -  itfelf,  becomes 
important,  when  it  ferves  to  bring  to  light  the  in- 
tentions and  charaders  c£  men.  The  foreigner, 
who  believed  that  Othello,  on  the  ftage,  was  en- 
raged for  the  lofs  of  his  handkerchief,  was  not  more 
miftaken,  than  the  reafoner  who  imputes  any  of 
the  Ddofe  vehement  pafSons  of  men  to  the  impref- 
fiom  (^  mere-profit  or  lofs. 
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Meh  aflfemble  to  deliberate  on  bufinefs  j  they 
.  fcparate  from  jealoufies  of  intcreft ;  but  in  their  fc- 
veral  coUilions,  whether  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  at 
fire  is  ftruck  out  which  the  regards  to  intcreft  or 
fafety  cannot  confine.  The  value  of  a  favour  is  not 
jneafured  whenfcntiments  of  kindnefs  are  perceived  ; 
and  the  term  misfortune  has  but  a  feeble  meaning, 
ij^hen  compared  to  that  of  infult  and  wrong. 

As  a£tors  or  fpeftators,we  are  perpetually  made 
to  feel  the  difference  of  human  conduft,  and  from 
E  bare  recital  of  tranfadions  which  have  pafled  in 
iges  and  countries  remote  from  our  own,  are  moved 
with  admiration  and  pity,  or  tranfported  vnxh  in- 
dignation and  rage.'  Our  lenfibility  on  this  fubjcQ: 
gives  their  charm  in  retirement,  to  the  relations  of 
hiftory  and  to  the  fidions  of  poetry ;  fends  forth 
the  tear  of  compaflion^  gives  to  the  blood  its  brifcefl 
inovement,  and  to  the  eye  its  liveliefl  glances  of 
difpleafurc  or  joy.  It  turhs  human  life  into  an  in- 
terefting  fpe£lacle,  and  perpetually  folicits  even  the 
indolent  to  mix,  as  opponents  or  friends,  in  the 
<fcenes  which  are  afted  before  them-  Joined  to  the 
powers  of  deliberation  and  reafon,  it  conftitutes  the 
bafis  of  a  moral  nature  ; .  and  whilft  it  dictates  the 
terms  of  praife  and  of  blame,  ferves  to  clafs  our 
■fellow-creatures,  by  the  moft  admirable  and  en- 
•gaging,  or  the  moil  odious  and  contemptible,  de- 
nonunations. 

It  is  pleafant  to  find  meft,  who  in  their  fpecu- 
lations,  deny  the  reality  of  moral  diflindionsjifor- 
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get  in  detail  the  general  pofitions  they  maintain^ 
.and  give  loofe  to  ridicule,  indignation,  and  fcom, 
as  if  any  of  thefe  fentiments  could  have  place,  were 
the  afldons  of  men  indifferent ;  or  with  acrimony 
pretend  to  deted  the  fraud  by  which  moral  re- 
ftraiints  have  been  impofed,  as  if  to  cenfure  a  fraud 
were  not  already  to  take  part  on  the  fide  of  mo- 
rality^. 

Can  we  explain  the  principles  upon  which  nxan- 
kind  adjudge  the  preference  of  charafters,  and  upon 
which  they  indulge  fuch  vehement  emotions  of  ad- 
miration or  contempt  ?  If  Jt  be  admitted  that  we 
cannot,  are  the  fad?  lefs  true  ?  or  mull  we  fufpend 
the  movements  of  the  heart  until  they  who  are  em- 
ployed in  framing  fyftems  of  fcience  have  difcovered 
the  principle  from  which  thofe  movements  pro- 
ceed ?  If  a  finger  burn,  we  care  not  for  informa- 
tion on  the  properties  of  fire :  If  the  heart  be  torn, 
or  the  mind  overjoyed,  we  have  not  leifure  for  fpe- 
culations  on  the  fubjeiis  of  moral  fcnfibility. 

It  is  fortunate  in  tliis,  as  in  other  articles  to 
which  fpeculation  and  theory  are  applied,  that  na- 
ture proceeds  in  her  courfe,  whilft  the  curious  are 
iDufied  in  the  fearch  of  her  principles.  The  pea- 
fant,  or  the  child,  can  reafon,  and  judge,  and  fpeak 
his  language,  with  a  difcernment,  a  confiftency,  and 
a  regard  to  analogy,  which  perplex  the  logician, 
|he  moralift,  and  the  grammarian,  when  they  would 
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find  the  principle  upon  which  the  proceeding  ia 
founded,  or  when  th^'y  would  bring  to  general 
rule,  what  is  fo  familiar,  and  fo  well  fuftained  ia 
particular  cafes.  The  felicity  of  our  condud  is  more 
ewing  to  the  talent  we  poffefs  rfor  detail,  and  to  the 
fuggeftion  of  particular  occafions,  than  it  is  to  any 
dir^dion  we  can  find  in  theory  and  general  fpecula<! 
tions. 

We  muft,  in  the  refult  of  every  inquiry,  en- 
counter with  fafts  which  we  cannot  c:q)lain5  and 
to  bear  with  this  mortification  would  fave  us  fre- 
quently a  great  deal  of  fruitlefs  trouble.  Tegcther 
with  the  fenfe  of  our  exiflenee,  we  mufl  admit  many 
circumftances  which  come  to  our  knowledge  at  the 
feme  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  which  do, 
in  reality,  conflitute  the  mode  of  our  being.  Every 
'  peafant  will  tell  us,  that  a  man  hath  his  rights ;  and 
that  totrefpafsan  tfiofe  rights  is  injuflice.  If  We 
afk  him  farther,  what  he  means  by  the  term  right  ? 
we  probably  force  him  to  fubflitute  a  lefs  fignifi* 
cant,  or  lefs  proper  term,  in  the  place  of  this ;  or 
'  require  him  to  account  for  what  is  an  original  mode 
of  his  mind,  and  a  fentiment  to  which  he  ultimately 
refers,  when  he  would  explain  himfelf  upon  any 
particular  application  of  his  language. 

The  rights  of  individuals .  may  relate  to  a  va- 

^'      riety    of   fubjefts,    and    be    comprehended  under 

different  heads.     Prior  to  the  eflablifhment  of  pro-» 

perty,  and  the  didin^^ion  of  ranl^s,  men  have  a 

■       '  right 
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tight  to  dcfaid  their  pcrfons,  and  u  tO:  iHth  free- 
dom j  they  have  a  ri^t  to  mwitain  the  aj^re- 
henfions  of  retdbn,  and  dw  fedingi  of  die  heart } 
and  they  cannot  for  ft  moment  affociate  together^ 
widiout  feeling  that  die  treatment  they  give  or  re- 
tcive  may  be  juft  or  unjufti  It  is  not,  however, 
bur  bufmefs  here  to  carry  the  notion  of  a  right  into 
ItB  fet*r^  ai^ications,  but  to  rcifon  oa  the  fenti- 
ixvtnt  of  favour  vith  which  diM  notion  is  entert^ned 
in  the  mind; 

If  it  be  tnie,  thSt  nieii  are  united  by  inftind, 
tiiat  they  a£t  in  Ibciety  from  a£fe£tion3  of  kindnels 
Uid  friend&ip;  if  it  be  true,  that  even  prior  to 
acquaintance  and  h^tude,  men,  af  fuch,  are  com- 
monly to  each  other  objefts  of  attention,  aftd  fome 
degree  of  regard.;  ftiat  while  their  profperity  is  be- 
hdd  \nth  indifierehce,  their  afili£Bons  are  cbnfider- 
£d  with  comn:uferation ;  if  calamities  be  meafured 
by  the  numbers  and  the  qualities  of  men  they  in* 
volve  j  and  if  every  fuffering  of  a  fellow-creature 
draws  a  croud  of  attehtive  fpcdatdrs ;  if,  even  in 
tiie  cafe  of  tbofc  to  whom  we  do  not  habitually  wiffi 
any  pofitive  good,  w6  are  ftill  avCrfe  U)  be  the  in- 
flruments  of  harm ;  it  ftould  feem',  that  iii  thefit 
Vanous  appearances  of  an  amicable  difpofidiin,  thii 
foundations  bf  a  mord  app^eheriion  are  fufficiCndy 
laid,  and  tbe  fenfe  of  a  right  which  we  maintun  for 
ourfclves,  is  by  a  movenieiA  of  humanity  and  can* 
dour  extended  to  our  fellow-cre^turcs. 

I  What 
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What  is  it  that  prompts  the  tongue  when  we 

€enfure  an  aft  of  cruelty  or  oppreffion  ?   What  is  it 

that  conftitutes  our  reftraint  from  offences  that  tend 

,  to  diftrefs  our  fellow-creatures  ?   It  is  probably,  in 

-both  cafes,  a  particular  application  of  that  principle, 

.  which,  in  prefence  of  the  forrowful,  fends  forth  the 

tear  of  compaflion  ;  and  a  combination  of  all  thafe 

fentiments,  which  conftitute  a  benevolent  difpofition  j 

;hk1  if  not  a  refolution  to  do  good,  at  leaft  an  avei- 

fion  to  be  the  inftrument  of  .harm*. 

*  Mankind,  we  are  told,  are  devoted  to  interefl ;  and  this,  m 
all  commercial  nations,  is  undoubtedly  true :  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  they  are,  by  their  natural  difpofitions,  averfe  to  fodety 
and  mutual  afFedHon :  Proofs  of  the  contrary  remain^  even  whet^ 
interefl  triumphs  moft.  What  muft  we  think  of  the  force  of  that 
difpofition  to  compaffion,  to  candour,  and  good-will,  whicb^ 
notwlthftanding  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  happinefs  of  a 
man  confiils  in  poflefEng  the  greateft  pof&ble  fhare  of  riches,  pre^ 
ferments,  and  honours,  ({ill  keeps  the  parties  who  are  in  com- 
petition for  thofe  objects,  on  a  tolerable  footing  of  amity,  aiui 

I 

leads  them  to  abflain  even  from  their  own  fuppofed  good,  when 
their  feizing  it  appears  in  the  light  of  a  detriment  to  others-? 
What  might  we  not  exped  from  the  human  heart  in  circum* 
fiances  which  prevented  this  apprehenfion  on  the  fubjed  of  for- 
tune, of  Qioder  the  influence  of  an  opinion  as  fleady  and  gene- 
ral as  the  former,  that  human  felicity  does  not  confifl  in  the  iir- 
dulgences  of  animal  appetite,  but  in  thofe  of  a  benevolent  hearr; 
not  in  fortune  or  interefl,  but  in  the  contempt  of  this  very  ol>. 
jeft,  in  the  courage  and  freedom  which  arife  from  this  contempt,, 
joined  to  a  refolute  choice  of  condud,  direded  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  or  to  the  good  of  that  particular  fociety  to  which  the 
party  belongii  i 


It 
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It  may  be  diflGlcult,  however,  to  enumerate  the 
motives  of  all  the   cenfures   and    commendations 
which  are  applied  to  the  adions  of  men.    Even 
while  we  moralize,  every  difpolition  of  the  human 
mind  may  have  its  fhare  in  forming  the  judgment, 
and  in  prompting  the  tongue.     As  jealoufy  is  often 
the  moft  watchful  guardian  of  chaftity,  fo  malice  is 
often  the  qiuckeft:  to  fpy  the  failings  of  our  neigh- 
bour.    Envy,  affectation,  and  vanity,  may  diftate 
the  verdids  we  give,  and  the  worft  principles  of  our 
nature  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  our  pretended  zeal 
for  morality ;  but  if  we  only  mean  to  inquire,  why 
they  who  are  well  difpofed  to  mankind,  apprehend, 
in  every  inftance,  certain  rights  pertaining  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  why  they  applaud  the  confi- 
deration  that  is  paid  to  thofe  rights,  we  cannot  af- 
fign  a  better  reafon,  than  that  the  perfon  who  ap- 
plauds, is  well  difpofed  to  the  welfare  of  the  parties 
to  whom  his  applaufes  refer.     Applaufe,  however, 
is  the  expreffion  of  a  peculiar  fentiment;  an  expref- 
fion  of  efteem  the  reverfe  of  contempt.  Its  objeft  is 
perfcdion,  the  reverfe  of  dcit&.    This  fentiment 
is  not  the  love  of  mankind ;  it  is  that  by  which  we 
eftimate  the  qualities  of  men,  and  the  objefts  of  our 
purfuit ;  that  which  doubles  the  force  of  every  de* 
fire  or  averfidn,  when  we  confider  its  objecl  as  tend* 
ing  to  raife  or  to  fmk  our  naiure. 

When  we  confider,  that  the  reality  of  any  ami- 
cable propenfity  in  the  human  mind  has  been  fre- 
quently contelledj    when, we  recolleO;  the  preva- 
lence 
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lencc  of  interefted  competitions,  with  theip  attend- 
ant pafliona  of  jealoufy,  envy,  and  malice  ;  it  niay 
feem  flrange  to  alledge,  that  love  and  compaffioa 
are,  next  to  the  defirc  of  elevation,  the  moft  power* 
ful  motives  in  the  human  breaft :  That  they  mg^ 
on  many  occafions,  wth  the  moft  irrefiftibk  vehe- 
mence ;  and  if  the  defirc  of  felf-prefervation  be  more 
conftant,  and  mor^  uniform,  thefe  are  a  more  plen-% 
tifiil  fource  of '  €^tH||^pDn,  iatisfa£tion,  and  joy. 
With  a  power,  ndfe  imerior  to  that  of  refentmcnt 
and  rage,  they  hurry  the  mind  into  every  facrifice 
of  intereft,  and  bear  it  undifmaycd  through  cycry 
hardihip  and  danger. 

The  difpofition  pn  which  friendfhip  is  grafted, 
glows  with  fatisfadion  in  the  hours  of  tranquillity, 
and  is  pleafant,  not  only  in  its  triumphs,  but  even  . 
in  its  forrows.  It  throws  a  grace  on  the  externa} 
air,  and,  by  its  expreflion  on  the  countenance,  com^ 
penfates  for  the  want  of  beauty,  or  gives  a  charm 
which  no  complexion  or  features  can  equal*  From 
this  fource  the  fcenes  of  human  life  derive  their  prin-^ 
cipal  felicity  j  and  their  imitations  in  poetry,  their 
iprincipal  ornament.  Defcriptions  of  nature,  even 
reprefentations  of  a  vigorous  conduft,  and  a  manly 
courage,  do  not  engage  the  heart,  if  they  be  not 
mixed  with  the  exhibition  of  generous  fentiments, 
and  the  patlietic,  which  is  found  to  arife  in  the 
ftruggles,  the  triumphs,  or  the  misfortunes  of  a 
tmder  aflfe6lion.    The  death  of  Polites,  in  the  M^ 

neid. 
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neid,  is  not  more  affecting  than  that  of  many  others 
"who  periihed  in  the  ruins  of  Troy  j  but  the  aged 
Priam  was  pre&int  when  this  lail  of  his  ions  was 
fiain ;  and  the  agonies  of  grief  and  ibrrow  force  the 
parent  from  his  retreat,  to  fell  by  the  hand  that  flied 
the  blood  of  his  child.  The  pathetic  of  Homer  con- 
fifts  in  exhibiting  the  force  of  afie£tions,  not  in  ex- 
eiting  mere  terror  and  pity ;  paffions  he  has  never 
perhaps,  in  any  inftance,  attempted  to  raife, 

'  With  this  tendency  to  kindle  into  enthufiafm, 
with  this  command  over  the  heart,  with  the  plea* 
fu:  e  that  attends  its  emotions,  and  with  all  its  eiSeds 
in  meriting  confidence,  and  procuring  efteem,  it  is 
not  furprifing,  that  a  principle  of  humanity  fhould 
give  the  tone  to  our  commendations  and  our  cen- 
fttres,  and  even  where  it  is  hindered  from  dired- 
fag  our  conduft,  Ihould  ftiU  give  to  the  mind,  on 
reflexion,  its  knowledge  of  what  is  defir^ble  in  the 
human  charafter.  What  baft  thou  done  with  thy 
brother  Abel  f  was  the  firft  expoftulation  in  behalf 
of  morality ;  and  if  the  firft  anfwer  has  been  often 
repeated,  mankind  have  notwithftanding,  in  one 
fcnfe,  fufficiently  acknowledged  the  charge  of  their 
nature.  They  have  felt,  they  have  talked,  and 
even  aded,  as  the  keepers  of  their  fellow-creatures.: 
They  have  made  the  indications  of  candour  and 
mutual  afFcftion  the  teft  of  what  is  meritorious  and 
amiable  in  the  charafters  of  men :  They  have  made 
cruelty  and  opprclEon  the  principal  objefts  of  their 

indignation 
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indignation  and  rage :  Even  while  the  head  is  occu- 
pied with  projefts  of  intereft,  the  heart  is  often  fc- 
du(!ed  into  friendftiip  ;  and  while  bufinefs  proceeds 
on  the  maxims  of  felf-prefervation,  the  carelefs  hour 
is  employed  in  generofity  and  kindnefs. 

■ 

Hence  the  rule  by  which  men  commonly  judge 
of  external  aftions,  is  taken  from  the  fuppofed  in- 
fluence of  fuch  adkions  on  the  general  good.  To 
abftain  from  harm,  is  the  great  law  of  natural  juf- 
tice ;  to  diffufe  happinefs,  is  the  law  of  morality ; 
and  when  we  cenfure  the  confierring  a  favour  on  one 
or  a  few  at  the  expence  of  many,  we  refer  to  pub- 
lic utility,  as  the  great  objeft  at  which  the  adtious 
of  men  Ihould  be  aimed  t 

After  all,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  a  prin-* 
ciple  of  affedtion  to  mankind,  be  the  bafis  of  out 
moral  approbation  and  diflike,  we  fometimes  pro- 
ceed in  diftributing  applaufe  or  cenfure,  without 
precifely  attending  to  the  degree  in  which  our  fellow-? 
creatures  are  hurt  or  obliged  ;  and  that,  befides  the 
virtues  of  candour,  friendfhip,  generofity,  and  pub- 
lic fpirit,  which  bear  an  immediate  reference  to  this 
principle,  there  are  otliers  which  may  feem  to  de- 
rive their  commendation  from  a  different  fource^ 
Temperance,  prudence,  fortitude,  are  thofe  quali- 
ties likewife  admired  from  a  principle  of  regard  to 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  Why  not,  fince  they  render 
men  happy  in  tliemfelves,  and  ufeful  to  others? 
He  v;ho  is  qualified  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 

-  kind. 
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Idnd,  is  neither  a  fot,  a  fool,  nor  a  coward.  Can 
it  be  more  clearly  cxprcffed,  that  temperance,  pru- 
dence, and  fortitude,  are  neceffary  to  the  charader 
we  love  and  admire  ?  I  know  well  why  I  ihould  wifli 
for  them  in  myfelf ;  and  why  likeiirife  I  {hould  wifli 
for  them  in  my  friend,  and  in  every  perfon  who  is 
an  objed  of  my  aflFeaion.  But  to  what  purpofc 
feek  for  reafons  of  approbation,  where  qualities  arc 
fo  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  and  fo  great  a  part  in 
the  perfedion  of  our  nature  ?  We  muft  ceafe  to 
cfteem  ourfelves,  and  to  ^ftingmifh  what  is  excel- 
lent, when  fuch  qualifications  incur  our  neglefl:. 

A  perfon  of  an  affediionate  mind,  poffeffed  of  a 
maxim,  That  he  himfelf  as  an  individual,  is  no 
more  than  a  part  of  the  whole  that  demands  his  re- 
gard, has  found,  in  that  principle,  a  fufficient  foun- 
dation for  all  the  virtues  j  for  a  contempt  of  ani- 
mal pleafures,  that  wouldi  fupplant  his  principal  en- 
joyment J  for  an  equal  contempt  of  dangefr  or  pain, 
that  come  to  flop  his  purfuits  of  public  good. 
A  vehement  and  ftcady  affedkion  magnifies  its 
objeft,  and  leffens  every  difficulty  or  danger  that 
^*  Hands  in  the  way."  "  Afk  thofe  who  have  been 
"  in  love,"  fays  Epidetus,  "  they  will  know  that 
«  I  fpeak  truth." 

« 

*'  I  have  before  me,"  fays  another  eminent  mo- 
talift^,  "  an  idea  of  juftice,  which,  if  I  could  fol- 
*'  low  in  every  inftance,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  the 

*  Ferfian  Letters. 

•«  ttvoft. 
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«*  moft  happy  of  inen.''  And  it  «8^  of'^confc* 
quence  to  their  hs^pinefs,  ar  tiweU  as  to  ^ir -eon- 
dud,  if  thofe  can  be  disjoined,  that^men  fhduM' 
have  this  idea  properly  formed :  ft  is  perhaps  but 
another  name  for  that  good  of  mankind^  'whtchr'the 
virtuous  are  engaged  to  promote.  If  virtue  be  the 
fupreme  good,  its  bed  and  moft  fignal  efied  is^  t9 
communicate  and  difiufe  itfelf« 

To  diftinguilh  men  by  the  (fiffefcnce  of  their 
moral  qualities,  to  efpoufe  one  party  from  afenfe 
of  juitice^  to  ojipofe  another  even  with  indignation 
when  excited  by  iniquity,  are  the  common  indicel- 
tions  of  probity,  and  the  operations  of  an  animated,- 
upright^' .  ttid  generous  fpirit;  To  guard  againit; 
unjuit  {Partialities^  and  ill-grounded  atttipathies  ;  ttf 
maintain  &ait  comjK^Ure  6f  inihd,  which,  ^inthout 
imparing  its  fimfibilityor  ardour^  proceeds  in  evierf 
inftance  with  (Ufcemment  and  penetration,^  are  the 
marks  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivsited  fpirit.'  To  be 
able  to  follow  the  diftates  of  fuch  a  fpirit  through 
all  the  varieties  of  human  life,  and  with  st  ttiind  al* 
ways  mafter  of  itfelf,  in  profperity  or  adverfity,- 
and  poffefled  of  all  its  abilities^  xvhen  the  fijibjeds 
in  hazard  are  life,  or  freedom,  as  much  as  in  treats 
ing  fimple  qiieftions  of  intercft,  are  the  triumphs 
of  magnanimity,  and  true  elevation  of  mindic 
"  The  event  of  the  day  is  decided.  Draw  this  ja- 
"  velin  from  my  body  now>'*  laid  £paminonda% 
**  and  let  me  Wecd.^' 


t 
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In  wbat  fituad<»)a  or  by  vhat  inftfU^ion,  U 
ttiis  wmderfiU  charafter  to  be  formed  f  U  it  found 
in  die  nnrferict  of  ^e^tion,  peitnc&,  and  vanity, 
from,  ^icb  &fliion  is  propagated,  and  the  genteel 
is  aonounced  ?  in  great  and  opulent  cities,  u4iere 
men  vie  with  eai^  other  in  equipage,  drcTs,  and 
the  reputation  of  fortune  ?  Is  it  williin  tlic  admired 
precinfts  of  a  court,  where  we  may  learn  to  fmile 
■without  being  picafed,  to  carets  without  affeftion, 
to  wound  with-  the  fecret  weapons  of  envy  and  jca- 
loufy,  and  to  reft;  our  pcrfonal  importance  on  cir- 
cuinftances  which  we  cannot  always  with  honour 
command  ?  No ;  But  in  a  fituation  where  the  great 
fcntinicnts  of  the  heart  are  awakened  ;  where  the 
charafters  of  men,  not  their  fituations  and  fortunes, 
are  the  principal  diftinftton  ;  where  the  anxieties  of 
intercft,  or  vanity,  perilh'  in  the  blaze  of  more  vi- 
gorous emotions  ;  and  where  the  human  foul,  hav- 
ing felt  and  rccognifed  its  objects,  like  an  animal 
■who  has  tafted  the  blood  of  his  prey,  cannot  dc- 
fcend  to  purfuits  that  leave  its  talents  and  its  force 
unemployed. 

Proper  occafions  alone  operating  on  a  raifcd  and 
a  happy  difpofition,  may  produce  this  admirable 
cffeft,  whilft  mere  inftruttion  may  always  find  man- 
kind at  a  iofs  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  or  infen- 
fible  totits  dilates.  The  cafe,  however,  is  not 
dcfperatc,  till  we  have  formed  our  fyftem  of  politics, 
as  wdl  as  manners;  till  we  have  fold  our  freedom 
for  titles,  equipage,  and  diftindions ;  till  we  fee  no 
picrit  but  profperity  and  power,  no  difgrace  bxtti^o- 
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verty  and  neglcQ:.  What  charm  of  inftruftion  can 
cure  the  mind*  that  is  tainted  Vith  this  diforder  ? 
What  fyren  voice  can  awaken  a  defire  of  freedom^ 

that  is  held  to  be  mieanneft;  aind  a  want  of  ambi- 

« 

tlon  ?  or  what  perfuafion  can  turn  the  grimace  of 
jK^liteo^fs  i^  j|^jal  icntii^entis  of  humanity  and^ as^ 

4p^?l?^r,,;..  .      ..-^,.  .         ....       ,     H 
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tivc  powers  and  the  monll  qualities  wHicfi^ifif- 
tinguilh  the  nlture  bf  man  j  is  it  ffill  heceflary  that 
we  fhould  tf eat  bf  his  happinefs  apart  ?  This  figni- 
ficant  term,  the  moft  frequent,  and  the  moft  fiami* 
liar,  in  our  converfatioii,  is,  perhaps,  on  refleffioii, 
the  leaft  linderftoodi  It  ferves  to  exprefs  dtir  fittif- 
fedion^  when  any  defire  is  gratified  :  It  is  pronoun- 
ced with  a  figh,  when  our  objeQ:  is  diftaiit:  It  . 
med^s  what  we  wifh  to  bbtain,  and  what  we  feldoni 
ftay  to  examine.  We  eftimate  the  value  of  every 
fubjeft  by  its  utility,  and  its  influence  on  happinefs  j 
but  we  think  that  utility  itfelf,  and  happinefs,  require 
no  explanation. 

r'>  ^  ^  '■'  ■     '    ■  '     ■' 

l* HOSE  riien  are  commonly  eftecmcd  the  hajipiefl:, 
•i^hofe  defires  are  mofl  frequently  gratified.  But 
if,  ifl  reality,  the  pofleflion  of  what  they  delite,  and 
a  continued  fruition.  Were  requifite  to  happinefs, 
mankind  for  the  mofl  part  would  have  reafdn  to 
complain  of  their  lot.  What  they  call  their  enjoy- 
ments, are  generally  momentary  ;  and  the  objeft  of^ 
fanguine  expedation,  when  obtained,  no  longer  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  mind :  A  new  paflion  fifcceeds, 
and  the  imagination,  as  before,  is  intent  on  a  diflant 
feUcity, 
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How  many  rcflcftions  of  this  fort  are  fuggcftcd 
by  mclancholyypr  by.Ae  cffcfts  of  that  very  laii- 
guot  and  inoccupation  into  which  we  would  wil- 
fingly  fink,  under  •Ac  nodon  erf  freedom  from!  care 
and  tfduble  ? :  ♦  ir 

'  W|i£>i  wecntcFit'Oii  a  formal  commutation  ofiitHe 
tnjoyments  er  Offerings  which  are^  pr«^arcid  for 
mankind,  it  »  a  chance  but  we  Ikid  tbatpfluiiv  "by 
lis  itttenfenefe,  its  durati<Mi,<>r  frequency,  ia  gre^tfy 
predominant*^  The a^vity andeagemeft ^th^bith 
we  flrefst  from  6ne  *ftage  of  life  to  inotber,  ^wac  hH« 
willingncf^  ta  retoaraoii  the  paths  we  bavo^-triMlf 
0ur  .averfion  in  age  to  renew  the  frolicks  rof  youtb^ 
or  to  repeat  m  manhood  the  amufomcnts^  cf  <chti« 
dren,  have  been  accordingly  ftated  aa  proofs^  that 
ow  memory  of -the  pad,  vtti^'pur  fe^itng'Of  the  ^pre" 
fent^  are  equal  fubjedsd  txf  diiUke/aod  tdif^^tiM^^ 

"TmS  conclufionV  however,  fikci:*natoy  t^theii^',: 
drawn^  fronr  oa^'  iiippofad  knowlodge.  of  icauieSj-dpNCS 
not  correfpond  witb  expcrittnce.  In  evtry  ftrcdl^ 
in  every  village,  in  every  field,  the  greater  num- 
ber o£  {)erfcti[i8  wer  meet^  carry  an  a^d  that  ia  qh^ar^ 
ful  or  thoughikfi^  indiffbdrenti  compofed,t  i^ii^  •M 
animatedv,  The  labourer  whii^le^  t0  )iisteam^'an4 
the  mcchanie  isateafcm  has  caBing-f  vdic  frtdio* 
fbme  and  gay  feel  a  ferics  of ijrfeafurCT^  of  whicfr/ilr^ 
know  not  the  faurce  y  etcn  th^  who  deBsooftrate 
the  miferies  of  human  Kfe,  iwhexi-  mtent' oii'tliei? 


'-'    •  >.       •y.' 


4         t 


^  Maupertuis;  EiTai  de  Morale. 

argument. 


ztgnmetit!,  efcape  from  their  forraws^  and  fm^  k  to- 
krable  paftime  in  proving  thai  men  ato>unha^y;/! 


'.*. 


tt  •( 


Thk-  very  terttt'^phafure  and  fcun^  p^ihapt,  «fc 
equivocal;  but  if  they  are  confined,  ^.they.ap« 
pear  to  be  iln  many  of  our  reajfoninga,  to  the  mere 
•fenfetions  which  have  a  reference  to  external  ob- 
^6Ay  ciAer  in  the  memory  of  the  paft,  the  ffeeling 
<£  the;  pr«fent,  or  tlve  s^>prchenrKMi  of  the  futiire>  it 
•iSf  a  great  error  to  fuppoic^  that  they  compiiehQ^id 
attitheconftituoita  of  happineis  or  mi&ry^  or  that 
the  good  humour  of  an  ordinary  life  is  maifitained 
by  the  V  prevaknce  -  of  .thofe^  {deafures,  whk?h  *hxvc 
their  feparsEteinomefigi  and  arey on  cefic&ion,  diftinA-' 
}y(seinemberedk:>r-        •  \y       .'     ■;  ♦:  /v.:         » 

*-'.:*  ,^t(;r^■    c'    ♦  »  »'*       •'.•■-      '..  -.    .jil    .-»;       '   -r- 

unTlife  0aindy  cbarin^  the  greater  part  of  ilsexifi^nm^ 
isis«Bployie(J/in  adttroitetxertionsi^-  niclt  t j9]|.;mQfdy ,  m^ 
tending  to  its  own  feefings  of  pleafurc  or  pain ;  and 
ibmfift  of 'its  (famdties^  isiderftandtng;  anemonii^  fore^^ 
fight,  £iotiiner)t,^h^y  mA'  intenison,  (only^tc^ffitaiils 
.tbciianw^^^f f  its  di&roht  operations  J  '^  • '        ^      c.  v 

ulfV  P  jAe  abfence  i>f  tyvery  fenfation  to  ^ich  rm 
GomnMily  give,^e.names  cither  oi  et^ymentior/t^ 
/ianpjgjj  our  very.c:w&ence  may  hive  its  bppcJfiiterquar 
\i6k^lQi  bapjnnefs  or  Mi/ery  ,'^  md  vl  what  we  catt 
phc^Aox'^pain^  oixrUpi^  but  a  fiiiaH  part  of  humai) 
fife^itodapared  to  what  pafflcs  in  ceaatrivaAce  and  exe* 
cotion^i  in  ptti!lbits  4nd  exjleaation^,  in  ciwidiaft,  ye* 
fleftion,  and  focial  engagements  j   it  muft  appear. 


.r 
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&at  dur  active  purfuks^.at  leaft  on  accaunt  of  didr 
duration,  dcferve  the  greater  part  of  our  attemioa^ 
When  their  occafions  have  failed,  the  demand  is 
not  for  pleafure^  but  for  .fometkiog  to  do ;  and  Ithe 
very  compkunts.of  a  fufFerer  are  not  fis  fure  »  Buurk 
of  diftvefs,  as  the^ftaoe  of  the  languid^        *  <     ^    a 

'  We  feldoih,  however,  reckon  any  talk  >thichf  (V^ 
are  botnd  to  perfoi^m,  among  the  bleflings  ^  ofi  ii%i 
We  'd ways 'aim* at  a  period  of  pure  enjoyment^'  or 
a  ter tnmatidn  of  tt6ubld  j  and  overioofc '  the^  itmict 

from  which  moft  of  our  prefent  fatisfaftions  are 
^-^teOFf  diftwti. '  Aik  ffc&e-buiy;'  Whigte>fef'thertliap^ 
jfthef^'te  which  thcy^  afpiirfe  ?  *'^cfy'^)rt}^2»tfwd-,•^flc»fe 
hSps,  TTiit  It  ii  fc  lie  found  ih' the  ^jeft  bf  ^oi« 
preferit-purfuit.  If  We  a(k,  Whyfcey'ai*  ilbt  ^^ 
^ferabH'ib'th<ilbfeHceofthat«'hapj^^  they  twfl 
fay,  Thlt  *Aef  ^liope  t6  -attain'  ft.  \*!d6t' is '  it  hope 
alone  that  ft^crfts4he  hWiid  iri^*i^l«6dft  of  ^rtfewiu 
rious  iand  uncertain  prdrpefts  ?'  atfif*  ^llld  affufiad^fc 
of  fuccefi  fill  thfe  inte^lfe'^of  ^^ex!{)fe£kti6ii^^ 
more  pWiirig  enlotf^rts?  '  Give%^liuttlrittai^>Mfe 
prey,  give  the  gamefleif^  tM'^hW  iMi}\'  fe"  ffiSfee& 
on  the  game,  te*  the  ©ne  niajr  ^rttit  %ifed  td  fkti^tfe 
his  pcrfon,  nor  the  bthet'  to  picfiflix4!s''riihW,'aft4 
both  will  probably  llaii^h  at  dtir  folly%*  ;Tfhe'oflcf^«3tt 
ftake  his  money  anew,  thaJt  bte*  %ia^'^e  Tp^rpleiM^^ 
the  4>th'cr  iVill  turn  his  (lag  toiht^fJeki,  iSk'^i  he%i<^ 
heaV  the  cry  of  'file  dogs,  itid  folkyw'thi^dugb  iddiff- 
ger  and  haMlhip/    Wiffidt^a^^^tfed^'dc^^ 

'•     .jn*?(n*,;  fei..    ^(.(u/n  Jill  io  :»j£il  o!d/i:)'ji-:;r.  ur   . 
7„i 
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men,  terminate  their  defires,  csciftcncc  U  a  burdcrt, 
and  the  iteration  of  memorjris  arJlorment, 

:  :TtoE  men  of  tfus  country,  hj4  one  lady,  fliould 
kaim  to  fow  and:to  kiMt ;  it  would  hinder  their  time 
from  being  a  burden  to  tbemfclvcs,  and  to  other 
people.  That  is  true,  feys  another ;  for  my  part,  ' 
though  I  never  look  abroad,  I  tremble  at  the  jSro- 
fpeft  of  bad  weather )  for  then  the  gentlemen  «)me 
mopping  to  us  for  enter^mnenf ;  and  the  fight  i>f 
a.hufband  ia.diftFeft,  is. but  a  mdanchdy  fpe^kcle. 

-  ..XHE.diScultie&'.and  hardQtipSrOf  hum^n  life,  are 
iiippQfedtodetia^iNim  tb^  goodne&.of  God;  yet 
ismrj  pf  Si^tpaftimes  men,  devifc  for  thcij:\(clves  are 
fraught  wftth,;(UfficHllyi  and  danger.  ,;]C^.  great  ,iii- 
-  fpemtoiinf  die  ga^rof  rhumaaji^ji^qcw  well  how 
to  ,ac«p^uTW|i^tc,tfie,ii>layei;?.  jq  The,  t^h^ipc^  i^^c 
mat^r-offifdiapij^iBnt,;  '^ftvJ^  ifi!tlVr%rTif»ej/i;?Pi?y^d, 
"tfwtrg^me  Jtfelf  ig^d  ^9  ,]fj;^i;,^uip,,^,.jpart.ies. 
fe-4ei^f!ngi^y.4n  e;E^|itiflgi,a  p^,  lio  tfmgjcar- 
laetliW^tfcfjpdf'of  efli9tion  and  fentiment,  the  mind 
j^^ips  tq  i^nff?!4  '*s  being-,  and  to  aijoy  itfelf.  Even 
ffhfi;^  ttieb?fld  and  rtiR,  <?)?jca  arc  knp\ra  to  be  of 
^t^ejj?;Y^l,,tlfe,.tsleiits  and  tlic  fancy  are  qften  in- 
Jtpflfdy^p^d,  ^(pfl  biifir^s  or  pky  may  amufe  them 
^kc,u.'^-3gnl^;f^efi^p^qpofc  to  recruit  our  liimj:,- 
fid.jwS  qj^r  >CT^ng;foc«,i.i;WlTen,^ufinef^^ai;iguejs, 
M«»f?^0*rlis,.-^W  i]t)iyt.a..4iaflge  pf  <?c<;j^pajljqp. 
,^e,aw,^W*.3lw3i|jFs .tfjOfappy^  even,Tir/ieii  w^cpm- 
plajn.  There  is  a  kind  of  affi^on  which  makes 
an  agreeable  itate  of  the  ound  \  and  lamentation 
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itfdf  is  fometimes  an  expreflion  of  pleafure.     The 
painter  and  the  poet  have  laid  hold  of  this  handle, 
and  find,  among  the  means  of  entertainment,  a  fa-' 
vourable  reception  for  works  that  are  compofcd  to 
awaken  our  forraws. 

To  a  being  of  this  defcription,  therefore,  it  is  4 
blcffing  to  meet  with  ^incentives  to  adion,  whether 
in  the  defire  oiF  plrafure,  or  the  avcrfion  to  pain« 
His  a^vity  is  of  more  importance  than  the  very 
pleafure  he  feeks,  and  languor  4  greater  evil  than 
the  fuffering  he  fliuns. 

The  gratifiGations  of  animal  appetite  are  of  Ihort 
durati<9>  a^d  fenfiaality  is  but  a  diftemper  of  the 
mind,  which  ought  to  be  cured  by  remembrance^^ 
if  it  were  not  perpetually  inflamed  by  hope.  The 
chace  is  not  more  furely  terminated  by  the  death  of 
.  the  game,  than  the  joys  of  the  voluptuary  by  the 
means  of  completing  his  debauch.  As  a  band  of 
fociety,  as  a  matter  of  diftant  purfuit,  the  objcf^s^ 
of  fenfe  make  an  important  part  in  the  fyflem  of 
human  life.  They  lead  us  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  in  preferving  the  individual,  and  in  perpe-. 
tuating  the  fpecies :  but  to  rely  on  their  ufe  as  a 
principal  conftituent  of  happintfs,  were  an  error 
in  fpeculatioh,  and  would  be  ftill  more  an  error  in 
praftice.  Even  the  mafter  of  the  feraglio,  for  whom 
all  the  treafures  of  empire  are  extorted  from  the 
hoards  of  its  frighted  inhabitants,  for  whom  alone 
the  chioccft  .emerald  and  the  diamond  arc  drawn 
from  the  mine,  for  whom  every  breeze  is  enriched 
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with  perfiunea^  ^  for  whom  beauty  U  allembled  fruni 
evqry  quarter,  and,  animated  by  pafiiops  that  ripen 
raider  the  verticle  fun,  is  confined  to  the  grate  for 
his  ufe,  is  fiiU,  perhaps,  more  wretched  tlian  the 
very  herd  of  the  people,  whofe  labours  and  proper- 
ties arc  devoted  to  relieve  him  of  trouble,  and  to  pro- 
cure him  enjoyment. 

Sknsualitx  is  cafily  overcome  by  any  of  the 
habits  of  purfuit  which  ufually  engage  an  active 
irund.  When  curiofity  is  awake,  or  when  paiEon 
is  excited,  even  in  the  midft  of  the  fcaft  when  con- 
vcrfation  grows  warm,  grows  jovial,  or  fcrious,  the 
pkafares  of  the  table  we  know  arc  JForgotten.  ITic 
boy  contemns  them  for  (Jay,  arid  the  man  of  age  de- 
clines them  for  bu&icfs. 

When  "^c  reckon  the  drcumftances  that  corre- 
fpond  to  the  nature  of  any  animal,  or  to  that  of  man 
in  particular,  fuch  as  fafety,  flicltcr,  food,  and  tlie 
bther  means  of  enjoyment  or  fM-cfervation,  we  fome- 
times  think  that  we  have  found  a  fetifibte  and  a  fo- 
lid  foundation  on  which  .to  reft  his  felicity.  But 
thoJe  who  are  leafl  difpofed  to  moraTize,  obferye, 
that  happinefe  is,  not  corihefted  with  fortune,  al- 
though fortune  includes  at  once  all  the  means  of 
fubiiftericc,  and  the  means  of  fenfual  indulgence. 
The  circumftances  that  require  abllinence,  courage, 
and  conduft,  expofe  us  t6  Hazard,  and  are  in  de- 
fcription  of  the  painful  kind ;  yet  the  able,  the  brave, 
and  the  ardent,  fcem  moft  to  enjoy  themfelvcs  when 
ii  \ib.ced 
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placed  in  the  midft  of  difficulties,  and  obliged  to 
employ  the  powers  they  poffefs. 

:  Spinola  being  told,  that  Sir  Francis  Vere  died 
of  have  nothing  to  do,  faid,  ''  That  was  enough 
"  to  kill  a  general^/'  How  many  are  there  to 
whQm  war  itfelf  is  a  paftime,  who  chufe  the  life'  of 
a  foldier,  expofcd  to  dangers  and  continued  fatigues  ; 
©f  a  manner,  in  conflift  with  every  hardfhip,  and 
bereft  of  every  conveniency ;  of  a  politician,  whofe 
iport  is  the  conduft  of  parties  and  fadions  *^  and 
who,  rather  than  be  idle,  will  do  the  bufinefs  of 
men  and  of  natipns  for  whom  he  has  not  the  fmalleft 
regard.  Svich  men  do  not  chufe  pain  as  preferable 
to  pleafure,  bvit  they  are  incited  by  a  reftlefs  difpo- 
lition  to  make  continued  exertions  of  capacity  and 
refolution  ; .  they  triumph  in  the  midft  of  their  ftrug- 
gles  ;  they  jd^P^p,  and  they  languifli,  when  the  occa- 
fion  of  th^ir  labour  has  ceafcd. 

WhaI-  was  enjoyment,  in  the  fenfe  of  that  youth, 
who,  aqcordin^  to  Tacitusrji  loved  danger  itfelfj^  not 
the  Rewards  of  courage?  What  is  tlie  profpeft.of 
pleafure,  wheii  the  found  of  the  tiorn  or  tfce  trump- 
pet,  the  f:ry  of  the  dogs^  or  the  fhout  of  war,  awak- 
en the  ardour  of  the  fpoctfman  and  the  foldier? 
The  moft|^nimating  Qc^afionSj  of  human. life,  arc 
calls  to.dfMiger  and  hardfliip,  not  invitations  to  fkfety 
and  eafe  :  and,  man  himfelf^  in  his  excellence,  is  not 
an  animal  of  pleafure,  nor  (fcftined  merely  to  enjoy 
what  the  elements  bring  to  his  ufe  j  but,  like  his 

*  Life  of  Lord  Herbert.     . 

affociatcS) 
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affociates,  the  dog  and  the  horfe,  to  follow  the  cx- 
^rcifes  of  his  nature,  in  preference  to  what  are  called 
it  enjoyments ;  to  pine  in  the  lap  of  eafe  and  of 
affluence,  and  to  exult  in  the  midft  of  alarms  that 
feem  to  threaten  his  being.  '  In  all  which,  his  dif- 
'  pofition  to  aftion  only  keeps  pace  with  the  variety 
of  powers  with  which  he  is  furniflied  ;  and  the  moft  ^ 
refpeftable  attributes  of  his  nature^i  magnanimity, 
•fortitude  and  wifdom,  carry  a  manifefl'  reference 
to  the  difEcuIties  with  which  he  is  deftined  to  Rrug- 

If  animal  pleafure  becomes  infipid  when  the  fpirit 
is  roufed  by  a  different  objefl:,  it  is  well  known  like- 
wife,  -  that  the  fenfe  of  pain  is  prevented  by  any  ve- 
hement affeftion  of  the  foul.  Wounds  received  in 
a  heat  of  paffion,  in  the  hurry,  the  ardour,  or  con- 
fternation  of  battle  are  never  felt  till' the"  ferment 
of  the  mind  fubfides.  Even  torments,  deliberately 
applied,  and  induftrioufly  prolonged,  are  borri 
with  firmnefs,  and  with  an  appearance  of  eafe,  when 
the  mind  is  poffeffed  with  fome  vigorous  Tentiment, 
Svhether  of  religion,  enthufiafm,  or  love  to  man- 
kind. The  continued  mortifications  of  fuperfti- 
tious  devotees  in  feveral  ages  of  the  Chriftian  church; 
the  wild  penances,  ftill  voluntarily  borne,  during 
many  years,  by  the  religionifts  of  the  eaft ;  the  con- 
tempt in  which  famine  and  torture  are  heW  by  moll 
favage  nations ;  the  chearftil  or  obflinate  patience 
of  the  foldier  in  the  field  ;  the  hardfhips  endured  by 
the  fportfman  in  his  paftime,  fhow  how  much  we  i 

max 
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may  err  in  computing  the  miferies  of  men,  from 
the  meafurcs  of  trouble  and  of  fuffering  they  feem 
to  incur.  And  if  there  be  a  refinement  in  affirm- 
ing, that  their  happinefs  is  not  to  be  meafured  by 
the  contrary  enjoyments,  it  is  a  refinement  which 
was  made  by  Regulus  and  Cincinnatus  before  the 
date  of  philofophy.  Fabricius  knew  it  while  he  had 
heard  arguments  only  on  the  oppofite  fide^ :  It  is  a 
refinement,  which  every  boy  knows  at  his  jday, 
and  every  favage  confirms,  when  he  looks  from  his 
foreft  oh  the  pacific  city,  and  fcorns  the  plantation, 
whofe  mailer  he  cares  not  to  iinitate. 

Man,  ,it  muft  be  confeffed,  notwithftanding  all 
this  adivity  of  his  mind,  is  an  animal  in  the  fi^ll 
extent  of  that  def^gnation.  When  the  bo4y  fickens, 
the  mind  droops ;  and  when  ^he  blood  ceafes  to  flow, 
the  foul  takes  its  departure.  Charged  with  the  care 
of  his  prefervation,  admoniflied  by  a  fenfe  of  pica? 
fare  or  pain,  and  guarded  by  an  inftinclivc  fear  of 
death,  nature  has  not  intrufted  his  fafety  to  the  mere 
vigilance  of  his  underftanding,  nor  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  uncertain  refledions. 


♦  K.^ 


I 

The  diftinijlion  betwixt  mind  and  body  is  foV 
lowed  by  confequences  pf  the  greateft  importance  ; 
but  the  fafts  to  which  we  now  refer,  are  not  founded 
on ,  any  f enets  whateyer.  .Ihepr  are  equally  tri^e, 
whether. we. ^dmit  o?"  reje^jthc.^iftinftipn  in  qiie- 
ftion,  or  whether  we  fuppoie,  that  thi,s  living  agent 
13  formed  of  one,  or  is  an  affemblage  6f  fepafatc 

*  Plutarch  ia  Vit.  Pyrrh. 

Tv^turcs^ 
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iiatures.  And  the  matcrialift,  by  treating  of  man  as  • 
of  in* aigine,  cannot  make  any  change  ih  the  flatc 
of  his  hiftory.  He  is  a  being,  who,  by  a  multipK- 
city  of  vifible  organs,  performs  a  variety  of  funAions. 
He  bends  his  joints,  contrails  or  relaxes  -  his  mut 
cles  in  ouf  fight.  He  continues  the  beating  of  the 
heart-  in  his  bread,  and  the  flowing  of  the  blood  to 
every  pkrt  of  his  frame.  He  performs  other  opera- 
tiofts  which  we  cannot  refer  to  any  corporeal  organ. 
He  perceives;  he  r^coUeftsi  and  forecafts ;  he  dc- 
iires,  'iind  'He  fhuns;  he  admires,  afld  contenttiis« 
He  enjoys  his  pleafures,  or  he  endures  his  pain.  All 
thefc  different  funftions,  m  fome  meafure,  go  well 
or  ill  together.  When  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
languid,  the  mufcles  relax,  the  underftanding  is  tar- 
dy, and  the  fancy  is  dull :  when  diftelhper  aflails 
liim,\he  phyftcian  muft  attend  no  kfs  to  what  he 
thinks,  than  to  what  he  eats,  and  iexamin^  the  returns 
of  his  palfibii,  together  with  the  ftrokes  bf  his  pulfe. 

1 

With  all  his  fegadtjr,  his  precauffiitiisj'  and  liis 
tnftihfb,  which  are'giTCtftb- preferve  hi^  Being,  he 
partakes  ifi  the  fate  of  other  animals,  and  fecms  to 
be  formed  only  that  he  may  die.  Myriads  perifh 
before  they  reach  the  perfcftfeh  6f  theif  kind ;  and 
the  individual,  with' an  option  to  owe'the  prolonga* 
tion  of  his  temporary  coiirle  to  refoliltion  and  con- 
duftjor  to  abjeft  fear,  frequently  chufes  thd  latter^ 
and  by  a'tatit  of  tirhidi^,  embitters  the"  life  he  is  fo 
mtent  to  preierve.   , 

;'■■■•'.: 
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Man,  however,  at   times,  exempted  from  this 
mortifying  lot,  feems  to  adl:  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  his  period.     When  he  thinks  intenfely, 
or  defires  with  ardour,  pleafures  and  pains  from  any 
other  quarter  affail  him  in  vain.     Even  in  his  dying 
hour,  the  mufcles  acquire  a  tone  from  his  fpirit, 
smd  the  mind  feems  to  depart  in  its  vigour,  and  in 
the  midft  of  a  flruggle  to  obtain  the  recent  aim  of 
its  toils.     Muley  Moluck,  borne  on  his  litter,  and 
fpent  with  difeafe,    ftill   fought  the  battle,  in  the 
midft  of  which  he  expired ;    and  the  laft  effort  he 
tnade,  with  a  finger  on  his  lips,  was  a  fignal  to  con- 
ceal his^death^:    The  precaution,  perhaps,  of  aU 
which  he  had  hitherto  taken,  the  mojd  neqcffary  to 
prevent  a  defeat. 

Can  no  refleftions  aid  us  in  acquiring  this  habit 
of  the  foul,  fo  ufeful  in  carrying  us  through  .many 
of  the  ordinary  fcenes  of  life  ?    If  we  fay,  that  they 
cannot,  the  reality  of  its  happinefs  is  not  the  lefs 
evident.     The  Greeks  and  the  Romany  confidered 
contempt  of  pleafure,  endurance  of  pain,  and  ne- 
gleft  of  life,  as  eminent  qualities  of  aiman,  and  a 
principal  fubjeft  of  difcipline.     They  trufted,  thi^t 
the  vigorous  fpirit  would  find  worthy  objefts  on 
which  to  employ  its  force ;    and  that  the  firft  ftep 
towards  a  refolute  choice  of  fuch  objefts   was  to 
fliake  off  the  meannefs  of  a  foUicitous  and  timorous  . 
mind. 

*  Vcrtoi's  Revolutions  of  Portugal. 

« 
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Mankind,  in  general,  have  courted  occafions 
to  difplay  their  courage,  and  frequently,  in  fearch  of 
adnuration,  have  prefented  a  fpeftacle,  which  to 
thofe  who  have  ceafed  to  regard  fortitude  on  its 
own  account,  becomes  a  liibjeft  of  horror.  Scevo- 
la  held  his  arm  in  the  fire,  to  (hake  the  foul  of 
Porfehna.  The  favage  inures  his  body  to  the  tor- 
ture, that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  may  exult  over  his 
his  enemy.  Even  the  Muflulman  tears  his  flefli  to 
win  the  heart  of  his  miftrefs,  and  comes  in  gaiety, 
ilreaming  with  blood,  to  Ihew  that  he  dcferves  her 
cfteem^. 

Some  nations  carry  the  praftice  of  inflifting,  or 
of  fporting  with  pain,  to  a  degree  that  is  either  cruel 
orabfurd;  others  regard  every  profpeQ:  of  bodily 
fufFering  as  the  greateft  of  evils ;  and  in  the  inidft 
of  their  troubles,  imbitter  every  real  affliftion,  with 
the  terrors  6f  a  feeble  and  dejefted  imagination.  Wc 
are  not  bound  to  anfwer  for  the  follies  of  either,  noi^ 
ill  treating  a  queftion  which  relates  to  the  nature  of 
man^  make  an  eftimate  of  its  ftretigth,  dr  its  weak- 
nefs,  from  tlie  tiabits  or  apprehenfions  peculiar  to 
any  nation  or  age. 

*    Letters  of  the  Right   Honourable  Lady  M— y  W- 
M .— e. 
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^he  /time  fubjeSl  continued, 

WHOEVER  has  compared  together  the  different 
conditions  and  manners  of  men,  under  va- 
rictiesi  of  education  or  fortune,  will  be  fatisfied,  that 
mere  fituatioti  does  not  conftitute  their  happinefs  or 
mifery ;  nor  a  diverfity  of  external  obfervanceS  im- 
ply  any  oppofition  of  fentiments  on  the  fiibjeft  of 
morality.    They  exprefs  their  kindnefs  and  their 
enmity  in  different  aftions ;  but  kindnefs  or  enmity 
is  ftiU  the  principal  article  of  confideration  in  hu- 
man life;    They  engage  in  different  purfuits,  or  ac- 
qmcfce  in  differerit  conditions  ;  but  aft  from  paffionsf 
nearly  the  fame-    There  is  no  precife  meafure  of 
accommodation  required  to  fuit  their  conveniency,- 
nor  any  decree  of  danger  or  fafety  under  which 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  aft.    Courage  and  gene- 
Tofity,  fear  and  envy,  are  not  peculiar  to  any  ftation 
Or  order  of  men  j  nor  is  there  any  condition  in  which 
fo'mc  of  the  human  race  have  not  fhewn,  that  it  is^ 
poflible  to  employ,  with  propriety,  the   talents  and 
virtues  of  their  fpeciea. 

What,  then,  is  that  myfterious  thing  called 
Happinefs^  which  may  have  place  in  fuch  a  variety 
of  ftations,  and  to  which  circumftances  in  one  age 
or  nation  thought  neceffary,  are  in  another  held  to 
be  deftruftive  or  of  no  cffeft  ?    It  is  not  the  fuc- 

ceffion 
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ccffion  of  itierc  animal  pleafures,  which,  apart  from 
the  occupation  or  the  company  in  which  they  en- 
gage us j  can  fill  up  but  a  few  moments  in  human  life* 
On  too  frequent  a  repetition,  thofc  plcafurc«  turn 
to  fatiety  and  difguft  5  they  tear  the  conftitution  to 
*rhich  they  sire  applied  in  excefs,  and,  like  the 
lightning  of  liight,  only  fcrve  to  darken  the  gloom 
through  which  they  occafionally  break.  Hap- 
j>^nefs  is  not  that  ftatc  of  repofe,  or  that  imagi- 
nary frtedom  from  cait,  which  at  a  diftance  is 
fo  freqtient  an  dbjed  of  defirc,  but  with  its  ^- 
proach  brings  a  tedium,  or  a  langour,  more  un- 
fuppbrtable  than  pain  itfelf.  If  the  precediai^ 
obfcrvations  oh  this  fubjeQ:  be  juft^  it  arifes  more 
from  the  purfuit,  than  from  the  attainnient  of  a^ 
liy  end  whatever;  and  in  every  new  fituatkm'to 
i;viiich  we  arrive,  even  in  the  coxirfe  6f  a  profpe^ 
rous  life,  it  depends  more  on  the  degree  "iri  which 

■  ■  ■  a 

our  minds  are  properly  employed,  than  it  does  oA 
fhe  circumftarices  in  which  we  ai'e  deftihed  to  afti 
on  the  materials  which  are  placed  iri  our  hands,  or 
the  tools  with  which  we  are  fiimiflied. 

If  this  be  confeffed  in  refped  to  that  clals  of 
.  purfuits  which  are  diftingiiiflied  by  the  name  of 
omufemenij  and  which,  in  the  cafe  of  men  who  are 
Commonly  deemed  the  mofli  happy,  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  human  life,  we  may  apprehend ,  that 
^f  holds,  niuch  more  than  is  commonly  fufpefted, 
'^  niany  cafes  of  biifihefs,  where  the  end  to  be 

M  gained. 
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gained,  and  not  the  occupation,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
the  principal  value. 

The  mifer  hhnfclf,  we  are  told,  can  fometimcs 
cOnfider  the  care  of  his  wealth  as  a  paftime,  and 
has  ch^enged  his  heir,  to  have  more  pleafure  in 
Tpending,  than  he  in  ianiafling  his  fortune.  "With 
thisidejgree  of  indlfierence  to  what  may  be  the  con- 
A\x&  of  othfers';  with  this  confinement  of  his  care 
to  what  he  has  chofen  as  his  own  province,  more 
efpecialty  if  he  has  conquered  in  himfelf  the  paf- 
fiohs  of  jealoufy  and  envy,  which  tear  the  cdvetdiis 
mind ;  why  may  not  the  man  whofe  object  k.tno!^. 
ney,  be  underftood  to  lead  a  life  of  aiiiufenlerif  and 
pleafure,  not  only  more  entire  than  that  of  thfc 
j|)ehdthrift,  but  even  as  iiiuch  as  the'Vlrtuofo,  tKfe; 
fcholar,'  'fee  man  of  tafte,  or  any  of  that  clafsdf 
perfohs  who  have  found  out  a  method-  of  {sailing 
their  leifure  wthout  oflFence,  and  to  whom  the  ac- 
quifitions  made,  or  the  works  produced,  in*  their 
feveral  ways,  perhaps,  are  as  ufelefs  as  the  bajg  to 
the  iiiifet^,  or  the  counter  to  thofe  who  play  froin 
mere  diflipation  at  any  ganie  of  {kill  or  of  chatlcfc  ? 

..  *  ' 

We  are  foon  tired  of  diverfions  that  do  tiot  ap- 
piroach  to  the  nature  of  bufmefs,  that  ii;  that  do 
not  engage  fome  paffion,  or  give  an  exeixife  pro- 
portioned to  our  talents,  and  our  faculties.  The 
chaee  and  the  gaming-table  have  each  their' dangers 
and  difficulties,  to  excite  and  employ  the  xiuiid* 
All  games  of  contention   animate  our  emulation, 

and 
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and  give  a  fpecies  of  party-zeal.  The  mathema- 
tician is  <mly  to  be  amufed  with  intricate  problems, 
the  lawyer  and  the  cafuift  with  cafes  that  try  their 
fubtilty,  and  occupy  their  judgment. 

The  defire  of  aftive  engagements,  like  every 
other  natural  appetite,  may  be  carried  to  excels;  and 
men  may  debauch  in  amufemcnts,  as  well  as  in 
the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors.  At 
firft,  a  trifling  flake,  and  the  occupation  of  a  mo- 
derate paffion,  may  have  ferved  to  amufe  the  game- 
fter;  but  when  the  drug  becomes  familiar,  it  fails 
f  O  produce  its  eflfed :  The  play  is  made  deep,  and 
the  intereft  increafed,  to  awaken  his  attention  ;  he 
is  carried  on  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end  comes  to 
feek  for  amufement,  and  to  find  it  only  in  thofe 
paffions  of  anxiety,  hope,  and  defpair,  which  are 
roufed  by  the  hazard  into  which  he  has  thcown 
the  whole  of  his  fortunes^ 

If  men  can  thus  turn  their  amufemcnts  into  a 
fcene  more  ferious  and  interefting  than  that  of 
biifmefs  itfelf,  it  will  be  difficult  to  affignareafon, 
why  bufinefs,  and  many  of  the  occupations  of  hu- 
man hfe,  independent  of  any  diftant  cqnfequen^es 
or  future  events,  may  not  be  chofen  as  an  amufe- 
ment, and  adopted  on  account  of  the  p^ime  they 
bring.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  foundation  on  which, 
without  the  aid  of  refl^ftion,  the  contented  and 
the  chearful  have  refted  the  gaiety  of  their, tempers. 
it  is  perhaps  the  moll  folid  bafis  of  fortitude  which 

any 
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anyrcfleftion  can  lay;  arid  happinefs  kfelfis  fi;6irt'^ 
cd  by  making  a  certain  fpecies  of  condnft  our  a-, 
mufcment ;   and,  by  confidering  life  in  the  gencraj  j 
eftimate  of  its  value,  as  well  as  on  evciy  particul^ 
ocCafion,as  a  mere  fcene  for  the  excrcife  of  the  nun(& 
and  the  engagements  of  the  heart.     "  Twill  try  and 
"  atten^t  every  th^^ig,"  fays  Brutus,  **  I  wiiljiB* 
«*  vcr  ceafe  to  ^jjMkl  my  country  from  this  flateof  ■ 
f*  fervility.  .U  thdhcvent  be  favourable,  it  wilfprort 
*'  matter  of  joy  ta:us.  ali.i  If  not,  yet  I,  ui 
"  ftanding,  fliaU  tejoice."     Why  reJQice  in -a 
appointment?  Why  not  be  dejefted,  wheniii' 
try  was  overwhelmed  ?     Becaufe  fbrrow, 
and  dejeftion,  can  do  no  geod.     Nay,  but 
muft  be  endured  when  they  come,  „  And  yhrgBMf^ 
fliould  thdy  come  to  me  ?    might  the  Roman  fey- j 
I  have  followed  my  mind,  and  can  follow,  it  ititt; 
Events  may  have  changed  the  fituation  in  which 
am  deftined  to  aft ;  but  can  they  hinder  my  aSmg 
the  part  of  a  man  ?  Shew  me  a  fituation  in  which 
a  man  can  neither  aOt  nor  die,  and  I  will  own  he  is 
wretched. 


tuib 

chl    \ 
tbig      1 


Whoever  has  the  force  ofmindfteadily  to  laeW 
human  life  under  this  afpe£t,  has  only  to  chiife  iiieU 
his  occupations,  in  order  to  command  thatftateof 
enjoyment,  and  freedom  of  foul,  which  probably 
conftitute  the  peculiar  frlicity  to  which  his  adivo 
nature  is  deftined. 


The  difpofitions  of  men,  and  confequcntlv 
occupations,  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
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clafles  :  the  feltiih,  9nd  the  focial.  The  firft 
are  indulged  in  folitude ;  and  if  they  carry  a  re? 
ferc^e  to  mankind,  it  is  that  of  emulation,  com- 
petitton,  and  enmity.  The  fecond  incU&e  us  to 
live  'wifli  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  do  them  good; 
they  tend  to  unite  the  members  of  focicty  together  ; 
they  terminate  in.  a  mutual  participation  of  their 
cares  and  enjoyments,  and  render  the  prefence  c^ 
men  an  occafion  of  joy.  Under  tlus  clafs  may  be 
enumerated  the  -  paffions  of  the  fexes,  the  affections 
pf -parents  and  children,  general  humanity,,  or  fin« 
gular  attachments ;  above  all,  that  habit  of  tlie  foul 
by  which  we  confider  ourfelves  as  but  a  part  of  foma 
beloved  community,  and  as  but  individual  mem- 
bers of  f6m£  fociety,  whofe  general  welfare  is  to  us 
jhe  fuprcme  objeft  of  zeal,  and  the  great  rule  of  our 
condud.  Tliis  affection  is  a  principle  of  candour, 
.which  knows  ao  partial  diftiuSions,  ^d  is  confinecj 
to  no  bounds :  it  may  extend  its  effeds  beyond  our 
perfonal  acquaintance ;  it  may,  in  tlie  mind,  and  iu 
thought,  at  leaft,  make  us  feel  a  relation  to  the 
univerfc,andtothe  whole  creation  of  God.  "  Shall 
"  any  one,- *  fays  Antoninus,  '^  love  the  city  of  Cc* 
^  crops,  and  you  not  love  the  city  of  God  V* 

No  emotion  of  the  heart  is  indifferent.  It  is 
either  an  aft  of  vivacity  and  joy,  or  a  feeling  of 
fadnefs  ;  a  tranfport  of  pleafure,  or  a  convulfion  o£ 
anguifh  :  and  the  exercifes  of  our  different  difpofi- 
tions,  as .  well  as  their  gratifications,  are  likely  to 

prove 
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prove  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to  our  hap-? 
pinefe  or  mifery. 

The  individual  is  charged  with  the  care  of  his 
animal  prefervation.  He  may  exift  in  folitude,  and, 
far  removed  from  fociety,  perform  many  funftions 
of  fcnfe,  imagination,  and  reafon.  He  is  even  re-? 
warded  for  the  proper  difcharge  of  thofe  functions ; 
and  all  the  natural  exercifes  which  relate  to  himfelf, 
as  well  as  to  his  fellow-creatures,  not  only  occupy 
without  diftreffing  him,  but,  in  many  inftances,  are 
attended  with  pofitive  pleafures,  and  fill  up  the  hours 
of  life  with  agreeable  occupation. 

There  is  a  degree,  however,  in  which  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  care  of  ourfelves  becomes  a  fource  of 
painful  anxiety  and  cruel  paffions ;  in  which  it  de- 
generates into  avarice,  vanity,  or  pride;  and  in 
which,  by  foftering  habits  of  jealoufy  and  envy,  of 
fear  and  malice,  it  becomes  as  deftructive  of  our 
own  enjoyments,  as  it  is  hoftile  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  This  evil,  however,  is  not  to  be  charged 
upon  any  excefs  in  the  care  of  ourfelves,  but  upon 
a  mere  miftake  in  the  choice  of  our  objects.  We 
look  abroad  for  a  happinefs  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart :  We  think  our- 
felves dependent  on  accidents ;  and  are  therefore 
kept  in  fufpenfe  and  folicitude :  We  think  ourfelves 
dependent  on  the  will  of  other  men  ;  and  are  thercr 
fore  fervile  and  tjmid :  We  think  our  felicity  is  placed 
In  fubjeds  for  which  our  fellow-creatures  are  rivals 

and 
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and  competitors ;  and  in  purfuit  of  happinefs,  wc 
engage  in  tbqfe  fcenes  of  emulaticm,  envy,  hatred, 
Miimafity,  and  revenge,  that  lead  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  diftrefs.  We  aft,  in  fliort,  as  if  to  pre- 
ferve  ourfelves  were  to  retain  our  weaknefs,  and 
perpetuate  our  fuflFerings.  We  charge  the  ills  of  a 
diftempered  imagination,  and  a  corrupt  heart,  to 
the  account  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  whom  wc 
refer  the  pangs  of  our  diiappointment  or  malice ; 
and  while  we  fofter  our  mifery,  are  furprifed  that 
the  care  of  ourfelves  is  attended  with  no  better  ef- 
fects. But  he  who  remembers  that  he  is  by  nature 
a  rational  being,  and  a  member  of  fociety ;  that  to 
preferve  himfelf,  is  to  preferve  his  reafon,  and  to 
preferve  the  beft  feelings  of  his  heart ;  will  encoun- 
ter vAxh  none  of  thefe  inconveniencies ;  and  in  the 
care  of  himfelf,  will  find  fubjeds  only  of  fittisfaSion 
and  triumph. 

The  divifion  of  our  appetites  into  benevolent 
and  felfifh,  has  probably,  in  fome  degree,  helped 
to  miflead  our  apprehenfion  on  the  fubjed  of  per- 
ISMial  enjoynient  and  private  good  ;  and  our  zeal  to 
prove  that  virtue  is  difintereftcd,  has  not  greatly 
promoted  its  caufe.  The  gratification  of  a  felfifli 
4efire,  it  is  thought,  brings  advantage  or-  pleafure 
to  ourfelves ;  that  of  benevolence  terminates  in  the 
pleafure  or  advantage  of  others :  Whereas,  in  reality, 
the  gratification  of  every  defire  is  a  perfopal  enjoy- 
ment, and  its  value  being  proportioned  to  the  par- 
ticular quality  or  force  of  the  fentiment,  it  may  hap- 
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pen  that  the  fame  pcrfon  may  reap  a  greater  ad* 
vantage  from  the  good  fortune  he  has  procured 
to  another,  than  from  that  he  has  obtained  for  him- 
fclf. 

While  the  gratifications  of  benevolence,  there- 
fore, are  as  much  our  own  as  thofe  of  any  other 
defire  whatever,  the  mere  exercifes  of  this  difpofi- 
fion  are,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  confidered  as  the 
firil  and  the  principal  conftituent  of  human  hap- 
pinefs.  Every  aflt  of  kindnefs,  or  of  care,  in  the 
Jmrent  to  his  child  ;  every  enlotion  of  the  heart,  in 
firiendfliip  or  in  love,  in  public  zeal,  or  general  hu- 
manity, are  fo  many  afts  of  enjoyment  and  fatis- 
faction;  Pity  ilfelf,  and  compaflion,  even  grief  and 
melarichofy,  when  grafted  on  fome  tender  affedion, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ftock ;  and  if  they  are 
not  pofitive  pleafures,  are  at  leaft  pains  of  a  pecu- 
Kar  nature,  which  we  do  not  even  wifli  to  exchange 
but  for  a  very  feal  enjoyment,  obtained  in  relieving 
our  objeft.  Even  extremes,  in  this  clafs  of  our  dif- 
jwfitions,  as  they  are  the  reverfe  of  hatred,  envy, 
and  malice,  fo  they  are  never  attended  with  thofe 
excruciating  anxieties,  jealoufies,  and  fears,  which 
tear  the  interefted  mind  ;  or  if,  in  reality,  any  ill 
paffioxi  arife  from  a  pretended  attachment  to  our 
fellow-creatures,   that    attachment  may  be   fafely 

• 

condenmed,  as  not  genuine.  If  we  be  diftruftful 
or  jealous,  our  pretended  afFedlion  is  probably  no 
more  than  a  defire  of  attention  and  perfonal  confl- 
deration,  a  motive  which  frequently  inclines  us  to 

be 
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be  conneded  with  our  fellow-creatures;  but  to 
which  we  are  ias  frequently  willing  to  lacrificc  their 
happincfs.  We  confider  them  as  the  tools  of  our 
vanity,  pleafure,  or  intereft ;  not  as  the  parties  on 
whom  we  may  beftow  the  efFeds  of  our  good-will, 
and  our  love. 

A  MiNp  devoted  to  this  clafs  of  its  afiefHons, 
being  occupied  with  an  objedl  tliat  may  engage  It 
habitually,  is  not  reduced  to  court  the  amufements 
or  pleafures  with  which  perfo^s  of  an  ill  temper  arc 
obliged  to  repair  their  difgufts:  And  temperance  be- 
comes an  eafy  talk  when  gratifications  of  fenfe  arc 
fupplanted  by  thofe  of  the  heart.  Courage,  too,  is 
moft  eafily  affumed,  or  is  rather  infeparable  from 
that  ardour  of  the  mind,  in  fociety,  friendlhip,  or  in 
public  adion,  which  makes  us  forget  fubjefts  of 
perfqnal  anxiety  or  fear,  and  attend  chiefly  to  the 
objefl:  of  our  zeal  or  affeftion,  not  to  the  trifling 
inconveniendies,  dangers,  or  hardfliips,  which  we 
ourfelves  may  encounter  in  ftriving  to  maintain  it. 

It  Ihould  feem,  therefore,  to  be  the  happinefs 
of  man,  to  make  his  focial  difpofitions  the  ruling 
fpring  of  his  occupations ;  to  ftate  himfelf  as  the 
member  of  a  community,  for  whofe  general  good 
his  heart  may  glow  with  an  ardent  zeal,  to  the  fup- 
preflion  of  thofe  perfonal  cares  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  painful  anxieties,  fear,  jealoufy,  and  envy^ 
pr,  as  Mr  Pope  exprefles  the  fame  fentiment, 

N  «  Man, 
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^'  Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  fupported  lives ; 
f<  The  ftrejigth  he  gains,  is  from  th*  embrace  he 
"  gives  ^.'' 

We  commonly  j^pprehend,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  kindneffes,  and  our  happinefs  to  receive  them : 
but  if,  in  reality,  courage,  and  a  heart  devoted  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  jire  the  conftituents  of  hu- 
man felicity,  the  kindnefs  which  is  done  infers  a 
happinefa  in  the  perfon  from  whom  it  proceeds,  not 
in  him  on  whom  it  is  beftowed ;  and  the  greateft 
good  which  men  poiTeffed  of  fortitude  and  genero- 
fity  can  procure  to  their  fellow-creatures,  is  a  par; 
ticipation  of  this  happy  charafter. 

If  this  be  the  good  of  the  individual,  it  is  like- 
Vife  that  of  mankind  ;  and  virtue  no  longer  impofes 
a  taik  by  which  we  are  obliged  to  beftow  upon 
others  that  good  from  which  we  ourfelves  refrain  j 
but  fuppofes,  in  the  higheft  degree,  as  poffeffed  by 
ourfelves,  that  ftate  of  felicity  which  we  are  required 
to  promote  in  the  world.  "  You  will  confer  the 
*'  greateft  benefit  on  your  city,"  fays  Epiftetus, 
*'  not  by  raifing  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  jthe  fouls 
*^  of  your  fellow-citizens  ;  for  it  is  better  that  great 
<'  fouls  (hould  live  in  fmall  habitations,  than  that 
*'  abjefl:  flaves  fhould  burrow  in  great  houfes  |." 

*  The  fame  maxim  will  apply  throughout  every  part  (A 
nature.     To  lave^  is  to  enjoy  pleafurt :    To  hate^  is  to  he  in  pain, 

\  Mrs  Carter's  tranflation  of  the  works  of  £pi£letu$. 

To 
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To  the  benevolent,  the  Ms&dtion  of  others  18 
a  ground  of  enjoyment ;    and  exiftence  itfelf,  in  a' 
-world  that  is  governed  by  the  wifdom  of  God,  is  a 
blefEng.    The  mind,  freed  from  cares  that  lead  to 
pufillanimity  and  meannefs,  becomes  calm,  aftive^ 
fearlefs,  and  bold  ;  capable  of  every  enterprife,  and 
vigorous  in  the  exercife  of  every  talent,  by  which 
the  nature  of  man  is  adorned.     On  this  foundation 
■was  raifed  the  admirable  charafter,  which,  during 
a  certain  period  of  their  ftory,  diftinguifhed  th<r 
celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  and  rendered  fami-^ 
liar  and  ordinary  in  their  manners,    examples  of 
inagnanimity,  which,   under  governments  lefs  fe- 
vourable  to  the  public  afFeftions,  rarely  ofccur }   or 
which,  without  being  much  pra£tifed,  or  even  un- 
derftood,  are  made  fubjefts  of  admiration  and  fwell- 
ing  panegyric.    *^  Thus,**  fays  Xehophon,  "  died 
**  Thrafybulus ;  who  indeed  appears  to  have  bcett 
^  a  good  man.'*     What  valuable  praife,  and  how 
ligmficant  to  thbfe  who  know  the  ftory  of  this  ad- 
Inirablc  perfon !    The  membfers  of  thofe  illuftriousi 
ftates,  from  the  habit  of  confidering  thcmfclves  as 
{)art  of  a  community,  or  at  leaft  as  deeply  involved 
widi  fbme  otder  of  men  in  the  ftate,  were  regardlefs 
of  perfbnal  cbnfiderations :    they  had  a  perpetual 
view  to  objefts  which  excite  a  great  ardour  in  the 
foul }  which  led  them  to  aO:  perpetually  in  the  view 
bf  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  praftife  thofe  arts  of 
deliberation,  elocution,  policy,  and  war,  on  which 
.  the  fortunes  of  nations,  or  of  men,  in  th^ir  collec- 
tive body,  depend.    To  the  force  of  mind  collefted 
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in  this  career,^  and  to  the  improvements  of  wit 
which  were  made  in  purfuing  itythefe  nations  owed^ 
not  only  their  magnanimity,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
their  political  and  military  conduft,  but  even  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  literature,  which  among  them 
were  only  the  inferior  appendages  of  a  genius  other- 
wife  excited^  cultivated,  and  refined. 

To  the  ancient  Greek,  or  the  Roman, ,  the  in- 
dividual was  nothing,  and  the  public  every  thing* 
To  the  modern,  in  too  many  nations  of  Europe, 
the  individual  is  every  thing,  and  the  public  no- 
thing. The  ftate  is  merely  a  combination  of  de- 
partments, in  which  confideration,  wealth,  emi- 
nence, or  power,:  are  offered  as  die  reward  of  fer- 
yice.  It  was  the  nature  of  modem  government, 
even  in  its  firft  inftitution,  to  beftow  on  every  in- 
dividual a  fixed  ftation  and  dignity,,  which  he  was 
to  maintain  for  himfelf.  .  Our  anceflors,  in  rude 
ages,  during  the  receft  of  wars  from  abn>dd,  fought 
for  their  perfonal  claims  at  home,  iand  by  their 
competitions,  and  the  balance  of  their,  powers,  maiiv- 
tained  ia  kind  of  political  freedom  in  the  ftate^  while 
private  parties  were  fubjefl;  to  continual  wrongs  and 
oppreffions.  Their  pofterity,  in  times  more  poliflied, 
have  repreffed  the  civil  diforders  in  which  the  adlivity 
of  earlier  ages  chiefly  confifted  j  but  they  employ 
the  calm  they  have  gained,  not  in  foftering  a  zeal 
for  thofe  laws,  and  that  conflitution  of  government, 
to  which  they  owe  their  proteftion,  but  in  .pradifing 
apart,  and  each  for  himfelf,  the  feveral  arts  of  per- 
fonal 
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fbnal  advancement,  or  profit,  which  their  political 
eAabhfliments  may  enable  them  to  purfue  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Commerce,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend every  lucrative  art,  is  accordingly  confidercd 
as  the  great  obje^  of  nations,  and  the  principal 
ftudy  of  mankind. 

.  So  much  are  weaccuftomed  to  confider  perfonal 
fortmie  as  the  fole  object  of  care,  that  even  under 
popular  eftablifliments,  and  in  ftates  where  different 
orders  of  men  are  furamoned  to  partake  in  the  go- 
vernment of  their  country,  and  where  the  liberdes 
they  enjoy  cannot  belong  prefcrved,  without vi^- 
lance  and  adHvity  on  the  part  of  the  fubjed  j  ftill 
they,  who,  in  the  vulgar  phrafe,  have  not  their  for- 
tunes to  make,  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  oc- 
cupation, and  betake  themfelves  to  folitary  pailimes, 
or  cultivate  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  a  taftc  for 
gardening,  building,  drawing,  or  mufick,  "With 
this  !ud,  they  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  a 
lifUcfs  life,  and  avoid  the  neceffity  of  curing  their 
languors  by  any  pofitive  fervice  to  their  country,  or 
to  mankind. 

The  weak  or  the  malicious  are  well  employed 
in  anything  that  is  innocent,  and  are  fortunate  in 
finding  any  occupation  which  prevents  the  effeds  ■ 
of  a  temper  that  would  prey  upon  themfelves,  or 
upon  their  fellow-creatures.  But  they  who  are 
bleffed  with  a  happy  difpofition,  with  capacity  and 
vigour,  incur  a  real  debauchery,  by  having  any 
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amuiemeht  that  occupies  an  improper  fharc  of  their 
time  J  and  are  really  cheated  of  their  happincfs,  iir 
being  made  to  believe,  that  any  occupation  or  pa& 
time  is  better  fitted  to  amufe  themfelves,  than  that 
which  at  the  fame  time  produces  fotne  real  good  td 
their  fellow- creatures. 

This  fort  of  entertainnient  indeed,  cannot  be  the 
choice  of  the  mercenary,  the  envious,  or  the  mali- 
dous.  It^  value  is  known  only  to  perfons  of  an 
dppofite  temper ;  and  to  their  experience  sdone  wc 
appeal.  Guided  by  mere  difpofition,  and  wthout 
the  aid  of  refleftion,  in  bufinefs,  in  friendfliip,  and 
in  public  life,  they  ofteft  acquit  themfelves  well  j 
and  borne  with  fatisfafKon  on  the  tide  of  their  emo- 
tions and  fentiments,  enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  with- 
out recoUeftion  of  the  paft,  or  hopes  of  the  future. 
It  is  in  fpeculation,  not  in  pradice,  they  are  made 
to  difcover,  that  virtue  is  a  tafk  of  feverity  and  felf- 
denied* 
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SECT.     X. 
Of  National  Felicity » 

MAN  is,  by  nature,  the  member  of  a  comt 
munity ;  and  when  confidered  in  this  capa- 
city, the  individual  appears  to  be  no  longer  made 
for  himfelf.  He  muft  forego  his  happinefs  and  his 
freedom,  where  thefe  interfere  with  the  good  of 
focicty .  He  is  only  part  of  a  whole ;  and  the  praifc 
we  think  due  to  his  virtue,  is  but  a  branch  of  that 
more  general  commendation  we  beftow  on  the 
member  of  a  body,  on  the  part  of  a  fabric  or  en- 
gine, for  being  well  fitted  to  occupy  its  place,  and 

to  produce  its  eflPeft. 

.     I. 

If  this  follow  from  the  relation  of  a  part  to  its 
whole,  and^  ?f  the  public  good  be  the  principal  ob- 
jeft  with  iriSiViduals,  it  is  likeways  true,  that  the 
happinefs  of  individuals  is  the  great  end  of  civil 
fociety :  For,  in  what  fenfe  can  a  public  enjoy  any 
good,  if  its  members,  confidered  apart,  be  unhap- 
py? 

The  intereft:s  of  fociety,  however,  and  of  its 
members,  are  eafily  reconciled.  If  the  individual 
owe  every  degree  of  confideration  to  the  public,  he 
receives,  in  paying  that  very  confideration,  the 
greateft  happinefs  of  which  h(is  nature  is  capable } 

and 
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and  the  greateft  blefling  the  public  can,  bcftoir  Oft 
its  members,  is  to  keep  them  attached  to  itfelP. 
That  is  the  mdft  happy  ^  ftate,  which  is  moft  beloved 
by  its  fubjefiks  y  and  they  are  the  moft  hippy  'mt% 
whofe  hearts  axe  engaged  to  acommmiityiiin  whith 
tlpiey  find  every  objeft  of  g'erterofity  and  zeal^  ai^} 
a  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  every  talent,  and  t>f  ^^i^ 
yirtuous  difpofition. 


;  I  •   ,1 


After,  we  have  thus  found  general  maxims, 
the  greater  part  of  our  trouble  remains,  thdir  juft 
japplication  to  particular  cafes.  Nations  are.difib^ 
rent  in  refpeft  to  their  extent,  numbers  of  people, 
and  wealth  ;  in  rcfpeft  to  the  aits  they  pradtife^and 
the  acconmiodations  they  have  procured^  ,  Thefe 
circumftanccs  may  not  only  afFeft  the  manners  of 
men ;  they  even,  in  our  efteem,  come '  into- <oiiipc* 
lition  with  the  article  of  manners  itfclf  j  ar«  fuppo-i 
fed  to  coniUtute  a  national  felicitjr,  independest  fflfl 
virtue ;  and  give  a  title,  upon  which  we*  iiMkdgc^ 
our  own  vanity,  and  that  of  other  nations,  as  larc 
do  that  of  private  men,  on  the  fcore  of  rijcirifor** 
tunes  and  lK)nours.  -j-ii 
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But  if  this  way  of  meafuring  happinefs,  when 
applied  to  private  men,  be  ruinous  and  falfe,  ^if■  is 
fo  no  lolii  when  applied  to  nations.  Wealthy Qom**-. 
merce,  extent  of  territory,  and  the  knowledge  of 
art?,  arie,  when  proj^erly  employed,  the  means  4)f 
prcfervation,  and  die  foundatio'ns  of  power.  If  thejr 
fail  in  part,  the  nation  i^  \\^^akcned  j  if  they  were 

entirely 
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entirely  widi-held,  the  race  would  pcrifh :  Their 
tendency  is  to  maintain  numbers  of  men,  but  not 
to  conftitute  happinefs.  They  will  accordingly 
mountain  the  wretched,  as  well  as  the  happy.  They 
anfwer  one  purpofe,  but  are  not  therefore  fufficient 
for  all;  and  arc  of  little  fignificance,  when  only 
employed  to  maintain  a  timid,  dejeded,  and  fer\'ilc 
people. 

Great  and  powerful  ftates  are  able  to  overcome 
and  fubdue  the  weak ;  poliftied  and  commercial  na- 
tions hiave  more  wealth,  and  praftife  a  greater  va- 
riety of  arts,  than  the  rude  :  But  the  happinefs  of 
men,  in  all  cafes  alike,  confifts  in  the  bleflings  of  a 
candid,  an  aftive,  and  ftrenuous  mind*  And  if 
we  confider  the  ftate  of  fociety  merely  as  that  into 
which  mankind  are  led  by  their  propenfities,  as  a 
ftate  to  be  valued  from  its  eflFeO;  in  preferv^ing  the 
fpecies^  in  ripening  their  talents,  and  exciting  their 
idrtues,  we  need  not  enlarge  our  communities,  in 
order  to  enjoy  thefe  advantages.  We  frequentljf 
obtain  them  in  the  moft  remarkable  degree,  whenS 
nations  remain  independent,  and  are  of  a  fmall  ex- 
tent; 

To  incfcafc  the  numbers  of  mankind,  may  be 
admitted,  as  a  great  and  important  objed :  But  to 
extend  the  limits  of  any  particular  ftate,  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  way  to  obtain  it.j  while  we  dcfire  that 
our  fellow- creatures  fhould  multiply,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  whole  Ihould,  if  poflible,  be  united 

O  under 
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and' the  gteateft  blefling  the  public  can,  bcftoir  -tdft 
its  membersj:  is  to  keep  them  attached  to  itfelft 
That  is  the  mdft  happy?  ftate,'  which  is  moft  beloved 
by  its  fubjefiksy  •Jltid  they  are  the  moft  hippy  'mfcrtv 
whofe  hearts  axe  engaged  to  »  Community; « in  wfa(t!h 
they  find  every  objeft  of  gerterofity  and  zeal-i  aqd 
a  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  every  tdent,  and  t>f  Wttl*y 
yirtuous  difpofition.  .;^'  •^ 

After.  ?ye  have  thus  found  general  maxims, 
the  greater  part  of  our  trouble  remains^  thdir;  juft 
japplication  to  particular  cafes.  Nations  are  difib^ 
^f-ent  in  refpeft  to  their  extent,  numbers  of  people, 
and  wealth  r  in  refpeft  to  the  ans  they  pradtife^  and 
the  ;a^conmiodations  they  have  procured^  .Thefe 
circumflances  may.  not  only  afFeft  the  manners  o£ 
m^nry  they  even,  in  our  efteem,  come  into- ^ooqje* 
litoon  with  the  article  of  manners  itfclf  j  ar^t  fuppo-i-t 
fed  tx>  coniUtute  a  national  felicity,  independent  oft 
virtue  ;  and  give  a  title,  upon  which  WC'  indulge? 
our  own  vanity,  and  riiat  of  other  ■  niitipns,.  as  urc 
dO'that  of  private  men,  on  the  fcore  of  their jforr 
.tunes' artd  Iwnours.  '•->»■:• 

hvr  if  this  way  of  meafuring  happinefs,  when 
;ipplied  to  private:  men,  be  ruinous  and  falfe,  it-  is 
fonoMswhen  xipplied  to  nations.  Wealth,; Qom-i.. 
m^FCie^  extent  of  territory,  and  the  knowledge  of 
art?,  arie^  wheii  proj^crly  employed,  the  means  of 
prcfervation,  and  tile  foundations  of  power.  If  thejr 
fail  in  part^  the  Viatlon  is  \\^akcned  j  if  they  were 

entirely 
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entirely  widi-held,  the  race  would  pcrifh ;  Their 
tendency  is  to  maintain  numbers  of  men,  but  not 
to  conftitute  happinefs.  They  will  accordingly 
maintain  the  wretched,  as  well  as  the  happy.  They 
anfwer  one  purpofe,  but  are  not  therefore  fufEcient 
for  all;  and  are  of  little  fignificance,  when  only 
employed  to  maintain  a  timid  j  dejeded,  and  fervilc 

* 

people. 

Great  and  powerful  ftates  are  able  to  overcome 
and  fubdue  the  weak ;  polifhed  and  commercial  na- 
tions have  more  wealth,  and  praftife  a  greater  va- 
riety of  arts,  than  the  rude  ;  But  the  happinefs  of 
men,  in  all  cafes  alike,  confifls  in  the  bleiSngs  of  ^ 
candid,  an  aftive,  and  ftrenuous  mind*  And  if 
we  confider  the  ftate  of  fociety  merely  as  that  into 
which  mankind  are  led  by  their  propenfities,  as  a 
ftate  to  be  valued  frorn  its  eflFe£k  in  preferving  the 
fpecies^  in  ripening  their  talents,  and  exciting  theft* 
virtues,  we  need  not  enlarge  our  communities,  in 
order  to  enjoy  thefe  advantages.  We  frequentljf 
obtain  them  in  the  moft  remarkable  degree,  wherd^ 
nations  remain  independent,  and  are  of  a  fmall  ex- 
tent; 

To  increafe  the  numbers  of  mankind,  may  be 
admitted,  as  a  great  and  important  objeft :  But  to 
extend  the  limits  of  any  particular  ftate,  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  way  to  obtain  it.;  while  we  delire  that 
our  fellow- creatures  fhould  multiply,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  whol^  Ihould,  if  poflible,  be  united 

O  imdcr 
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under  one  head;  We  arc  apt  to  admire  the  empire 
of  the  Romans,  as  a  model  of  national  greatnefc 
and  fplendour :  But  the  greatnefs  we  admire  in  this 
cafe,  was  ruinous  to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs 
of  mankind  ;  it  was  found  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
all  the  advantages .  which  that  conquering  people 
had-  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  articles  of  government 
smd  m2uiners« 

The  emulation  of  nations  proceeds  from  their 
divifioti.  A  cluftcr  of  ftates,  like  a  company  of 
then,  find  thecxcrcife  of  their  reafon^  and  the  teft 
of  their  virtues,  iH  the  aflfairs  they  tranfaft,  upon  a 
foot  of  equality,  and  of  feparate  mtereft .  The  mca- 
fures  taken 'for  fafety,  including  great .  part  of  the 
'ttaftional 'policy,  are  relative  in  every  ftatc  tOt.  =«pftiat 
is  iapprekended  &om  abroad «  Athens  (sff^  nt^^t-- 
fary  to  Sparta,  in  the  exercife  of  her  virtue,  as?  flteel 
is  to  flint  in  the  produftion  of  fire  ;  and  if  the  cities 
of  <Titeece .  .had.  been  united  under  one  hca^i  we 
(tfiould  never  have  heard  of  Epam^nondas  or  Thrs^- 
rbulusjofLycurgus  or  Solon.  .,  , 

When  we  reafon  in  behalf  of  our  fpecies,  there- 
fore, altf^ough  we.  .may  lament  the  abufes :  T^hich 
'Jometimes  arife  .from  independence,  and,.opp^tip^ 
of'  intereft;!  yet,  whilft  ;^ny  degrees  of  virt^iq -jfje- 
:.main  witl^., mankind,  we, cannot., wifh.  tp^crpfid, 
under  one  eftabUihment,  numbers  of  meq,  wh^i.  iii$ay 
ferve  to  conftitute  feveral ;  or  to  commit.i^airs^.to 
die  conduct  of  one  fenate,  optc  iegiflatiye^-PK,  c?cc(?u- 

tive 
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tlve  poweryvfalch^upon  a  diftinSand  feparate  foot- 
ing, might  fumiJOi  an  exercife  of  ^ility,  and  a 
theatre  of  glory  to  many, 

THis'tnay  be  a  fubjed  upon  which  no  determi- 
'  natc  rule  CZR  be  given,  but  the  adiniration  of  bound- 
lefs  dominion  is  a  ruinous  error ;  utd  in  no  inftance, 
perhaps,  is  the  real  intereft  of  mankind  more  en- 
tirely miftaken. 

The  meafure  of  enlargement  to  be  wilhed  for 
any  particular  ftate,  is  often  to  be  taken  from  die 
condition  of  its  neighbours.  Where  a  numberof 
flxtes  ai^e  contiguous,  they  Ihould  be  Hear  aacqu^- 
lity,'in  order  that  they  may  be  mutually  obje^-^f 
le^jea'and'confidcration'^.aod  in  order,  that  tfacy 
may  poflcfs  that -independence  in'  which  lihe  politi- 
cal'life  of  a  nation  confifts.'  .i|-    .■  ,  :>.! 

*■  WtttlNtfiie  kingdoms' of  Spain  were  ijmtedyVhen 
tbegfcdt  fieft'iii  FraaccWereannexed'Wrtie'rtrown, 
,  it  was  no  longer  expedrent  for  the'nfttiblitf  of  Greit 
Britun  to  contiriue  disjoined^ 

THE'fffliai  repubHcd'bf  Gnecce,  ibdeedlfty  tMr 

■ftibdrvafiona;  and"thie  b^ahce  of  thdf  ftower^^feiond 

almdflih  iVery  village  the  (ibjeft  of  natiBns.  ''JEvfery 

Kttle'diftria'was  a' liurfery  of  esteeiftnt''tTterij'iand 

^^ha'tsubw*  the  wretched  cemCT-'fef  a  J^eatlem- 

■"piri?;'?raS  <he"  field  bii  which  mankind  havci  rcapdd 

theii^  principal  honouirs.    But  in  moderrt--'£jumpe, 

republics 
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republics*  of  a  ftoiBaf  i^ccteiUj,  swre  Kkd  Ihrubs,  aindeo 
lilie  fbade^of  va  taJkpfwooJychodked  by  the  ReigW 
•bourhdod  of  EQOoc  poij^erfiil  flalfles.  iln  thtrircaiSd^ 
a  Dertdin  difprojDortion  of  force  feiftratcs.,  in;  a  greafc 
meafiirev  theiliadvantagJe  of  fepdratlon.  -'They  arfa 
like  the  triafdef  in  Poland,  whd  H  >fthef*TOored^DiHr 
cable,  land  thdiefs^  feetifb,  tha^  iirf^  ib  nSeithcr  •  mafte^i 
norflave.-'  '         >  ■••  '•      ••.     ;  • '!.  ■''■■::■  -  ,■•  ^i:- 


Independent 'communities,  in  the  mean  time, 
however  weak,  are  arerfe  to  a  coalition^  'not  only 
where  it  cbines  with  an^^ir  of  frftpofitSon,  or  un-f 
equal  treaty,  but  even  where  it  implies*  ti^-  mor€ 
than  the  admiffion  of  new  members  to  an  equal 
Bi^t  of  cottfidfetat!lon'%Vith  #il*i  oW:  '  Titie^  cittfeen 
ha^  vk>\ti\!^it^'\h.'^'^\\^^  he 

liibff  fiiia*'fi?s'^mipdrtitfce'  diminiftifed,  ^as'  4e'»fl:ate 
i^  Enlarged  \ '  Btit  teitfttidfisf  Iliin^undferkilc^tlnlarga. 
nlfent  of  territorify,  find  '■  •  a^  mfcyr^e"  pJehtiftil  tiibreft  of 
l!)o'wer;  and  of  >vealthi^whtle!  gbreteifteflt  it&lf  i  is^ri 
eafier  tafk.  Hende  the  ruindus '  p^gi^ft' '^crf ^' tem'^^^ 
pire;^hd'rience  free  flatibns^,  under  ^theflieti^^oftao- 
quiring  dominion,  ftifFer  theiiifelves^^  in'^^ihe  Wd^to 
be  yoked  witti  the  flave$  th^y  had  conquered',     i  •  • 

Our  defire  to  augment  the  force  of  a  ri^ionis 
the  oiily  pretext  for  enlarging  its  territory ;  but  this 
nieafure,  wheti' piirfued  to  eXt^ethi^S',  feldom  faiU  to 
ftuftrate'itfelf-"     "'  "    '"■^''"^     '  ^'<i-^^--    ^'''  - 

^'''NoTwfT^Hs^AND-iNd  the''^\^tege  bf  miMb^d^^^ 
and  fuperior  refources  in  war,  the  ftrength  of  a  na- 
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tioti^is  derived  ftw».the  thamftflr,  not  from  the 
wealth,  ndr  ffbAi  ihoi^imlltitude  if- '  its  -pcc^J  K 
tbetreafure  of  a  Aate  caln >  hire  nuiBbers  of  men, 
ercft  ramparts^  dnd  fumifli'  the  implpmcnts  of  war; 
the  pofltflions  ofi  tb^>rfearful:  are  iCafily^*feizcdf  a 
tism>tous<  nmltitudc  falls  into:r^<of  itfdf;,  raxA^ 
pattsrinay>{[)e  fcaled  <where  they  are^not  delmdecl'bj 
valour  ;  and  arms  are  of  confequence  only  in»>die' 
hands  of  the  brave.  The  band  to  which  Agefilaus 
pointed  as  the  wall  of  his^city,  made  a.  dcfen(pe  for 
their  country,  laore  permanent,  and  i^iore  effedual^ 
than  the  roiok  ai^d  the  cement  with  which  other  cities 
w;^L*© fortified*.  :-   >.     ...  .;      ;.  ...   .,,.^ 

• »  ■    ,  •  ' »        » t       ••}/,.  .  » ': '     ,  1 1 . ,         .      ■  » 

7  Wfi  (hould  oPBfe  little  tc^  that  ft^tejfp>w  who  were 
toicontrire  a  defence  f  tbsit  Jjiight  fupujriede.the  ex- 
tented  ufes  of  virtue.  It  is  wifely  pjrdered  for  man, 
as -ai  rational:  being,,  that  thc:  epxploynient)  pf  j^ne^fon 
is  ilecel&ry  to  hi&.  prefcrv^tiqn ;  i^,-iSjfftr^na^  for 
him,  ifl  die:purJfu4t  of  diftirwaio?!^  ^ttisit.  tM^iperfQpal 
con/ideration  d^pend^  pn  his  (;bar3^er}r.,and  it  is 
fortunate. for  nations,  that^  in  order  , t9.be  poweffi^d 
and!  fafe,.they.  piuft.  ftrive  to  maintain, thei  courage, 
and  cultivate  the  virtues,  of  their,  people*  3y  the 
ufe  of  fuch  means,  they  at  once  gain  their  external 
ep43,  and  are  happy.  /         , 


.  »".i 


.  Peace  and  unanimity,  are  commonly  confidered 
as  the  principal  foundations  of  public  felicity ;  yet 
the  rivalfhip  of  feparate  communities,  and  the  agi- 
tations of  a  free  people,  are  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical 
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tical  life,  and  the  fchool  of  men.  How  fhall  wc 
reconcile  tl^efe  jarring  and  oppofite  tenets  ?\^  It  is^ 
perhaps,  not  necei^ary  to  reconcile  them.  The  pa^ 
cific  may  do  what  they  can  to  allay  the  animofities, 
a»d  to  reconcile  the  opinions,  of  men  ;  and  it  will 
be  happy  if  they  can  fucceed  in  reprefl^ng  their 
crimes,  and  in  calpiing  the.worft  of  their  paflipas, 
Kothing  in  the  mean  time,  but  corruption  or  flar 
very  can  fupprefs  the  debates  that  fubfift  among  men 
of  integrity,  who  beiar  an  equal  part  in  the  adfji^^li- 
ftration  of  ftate. 


fr\ 


A  perfeft  agreement  in  matters  ctf.cg>iniQ]:^,j^.||tf^ 
to  be  obtained  in  the  moft  feleft  company  ;  and  if  ' 
it  were,  what  would  become  of  fociety?  "  The  . 
^  Spartan  legiflator,''  fays  Plutarch,  "  appears  to 
*^  have  fown  the  feeds  of  variance  and  diffenfion 
**  among  his  countrymen :  he  meant  that  good 
^  citizens  fhould  be  led  to  difputc  ;  he  confidered 
*^  emulation  as  the  brand  by  which  their  virtues 
'^  were  kindled ;  and  feemed  to  apprehend,  that, a 
"  complaifance,  by  which  men  fubmit  their  opinions 
*'  Without  examination,  i?  a  principal  fource  of  corr 
^^  ruption.*^ 

Forms  of  government  are  fuppqfed  to  decide  of 

the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  mankind.     But  forms 

of  government  muft  be  varied,  in  order  to  fuit  the 

extent,  the  way  of  fubfiftence,  the  charafter,  and 

the  manners  of  different  nations.     In  fome  cafes, 

the  multitude  may  be  fuflfcred  to  gQvern  themfelves; 

in 
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in  others  ihey  muft  be  feverely  reftrained.  The  in- 
habitants  of  a  village,  in  fome  pnmitive  age,  may 
have  been  fafely  intruded  to  (he  conduft  of  reafon, 
an^  to  the  fugg^ftion  of  their  innocent  views  ;  but 
iiie  tenants  of  Newgate  can  fcarcely  be  trufted,  with 
chains  locked  to  their  bodies,  and  bars  of  iron  fixed 
to  their  legs.  How  is  it  pombk,  therefore,  to  find 
any  nngle  form  of  gcjvemment  that  would  fuit  man- 
kind in  every  condition  ? 

We  proceed,  however,  in  the  follpwing  fcdion, 
to  point  out  the  diftindions,  and  to  explain  the  lan- 
guage which  occurs  in  this  place,  on  the  head  of 
diffemit  models  for  fiibordination  and  government* 


I  J,. 


^   if    ./: 


»'    » 


v..     1-       J       •^'  t    iJi^^k*  j'li" 


S    E    C    T.      X. 

The  fame  fubjed  continued. 

IT  is  a  common  obfervatibn,  That  mankind  were 
originally  equal.  They  have  indeed  by  nature 
fequal  rights  to  their  prefervation,  and  to  the  ufe  of 
their  talents  ;  but  they  are  fitted  for  different  fta- 
tions  5  and  when  they  are  claffed  by  a  rule  taken 
from  this  cirCumftance,  they  fuffer  no  injuftice  on 
the  fide  of  tteir  natural  rights.  It  is  obvious^  that 
fome  mode  of  fubordination  is  as  neceflary  to  mch 
as  fociety  itfelf ;  arid  this,  riot  only  to  attain  tfic 
ends  of  government,  but  to  comply  with  an  order 
cftabliihed  by  nature. 

Prior  to  any  political  inftitution  whate;ver,"  men 
are  qualified  by  a  great  diverfity  of  talents,  by  a 
different  tone  of  the  foul,  and  ardour  of  tte  paf- 
fions,  to  aft  a  variety  of  parts.  Bring  them  toge- 
ther, each  will  find  his  place.  They  cenAire  or 
^appl^ud  in  a  body  j  they  confult  and  delibei-atc  in 
riiqiic  felect  parties ;  they  take  or  give  an  afcehcfant 
as  indWidu^Js ;  and  numbers  are  by  this  means  fit- 
ted to  aO:  ^  c.Qmpany,  and  to  prefcrve  their  cbmniu- 
nities,  before  any  formal  diftribution  of  office  is 
made*.:,^ 


«        7 


We  are  fprmed  to  aft  in  this  manner;  and  if  we 
have  any  dpubts  with  relation  to  the  rigfits  tyf  g;0- 

Vernnient 
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vernment  In  genfral,  we  owe  our  perplexity  more 
to  the  fubtilties  of  the  fpeculative,  than  to  any 
iincertainty  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Involved 
in  the  refolutions  of  our  company,  we  move  with 
the  croud  before  we  have  determined  the  rule  by 
which'  its  will  is  collefted.  We  follow  a  leader,  b^- 
fore  we  have  fettled  the  ground  of  his  pretenfionJj 
or  adjufted  the  form  of  his  eleftion  :  arid  it  is  not 
till  after  riiankina  have  committed  many  errors  in 
the  capacities  of  magiftrate  and  fubjeft,  that  thcjr 
think  of 'makink  government  itfelf  a  fubjed  of 
rules. 

■■'-■         •*  ■■^-  ■=    .         ^        '  .  ■  •  ■     . 

If  therefore,  in  confidering  the  variety  of  forms 
under  whichi  focieties  fubfirt,  the  cafuift  is  pleafed 
to  inquire.  What  title  one  man,  or  any  number  of 
inen^  have  to  controul  his  aftions  ?  he  may  be  an- 
fwcred.  None  at  all,  provided  that  his  actions  have 
no  cffefl:  to  the  prejudice  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; 
but  if  they  have,  the  rights  of  defence,  an^'the  ob- 
ligation to  reprefs  the  conuniffion  of  wrongs,  be- 
long tb  cpllefltive  bodies,  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
Many  rode  nations,  having  tio  formal  tribunals  for 
the  judgment  of  crimes,  affemble,  when  alarmed 
by  any  flagrant  offence,  and  take  their  ifteafurcs  with 
the  criminal  as  they  would  with  an  enemy. 

But  will  this  confideration,  which  confirms  the 
titlQ  to  fovereignty,  where  it  is  exercifed  by  the 
foctety  in  its  colleelive  capacity,  or  by  diofe  to  wliom 
the  powers  of  the  whole  are  committed,  likcwife 
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fhpport  the  clsum  to  dominion,  whcre-cvfir  it  is 
cafually  lodged^  or  even  where  it  is  only  maintuned 
By  force  ? 


1 1 


TiJi-s  qu'iftion  may  be  fufficiehtly  angered,  by 
obfefvWg,  that  a  right  to  do  jiiftice,  and  to  da 
good",  is  competent  to  every  individual,  or  order  of 
men ;  and  that  the  ekef  cife  of  this  right  has  no  limits 
biit  in  the  defeft  of  power.  Whoever,  therefore, 
ha*  po't^f,  may  employ  it  to  this  extent ;    and  no* 

previ<ybs  'ctthvention  is  required  to  jiiftify  his  con- 
diySt.    fiirt  a  right  to  do  wrong,  or  to  commit  injur- 
ftice,  is  aifi  ^bufe  of  language,  and  a  contradiflion  in 
tettiis.   It  i^  tid'nidre  competent  to  the  coUeftive  bo- 
dy of  «pe«iile,*tfian  ft rs  h'iiiy fingle xtfurper.  Wbert 
weadittft'feidi^  d^'rtfogatlVfelh^the  cafe  of  iany  fo^ 
vefeigil,^  ^  tikn  omiy  meaifi  ¥6'  exjirefe  ftie'  exitefet  of 
his  power,>dha^the  ftJrcd  witH  ^fcli  he^  JS*  enabled 
tQiexoaate  his  plefifui^;^'  «6(*F^a!^pfci'(bgative^iis  'kf* 
fumed  ^by  die  Mder  of  Mridki  at'  the  heitf^^^'hh 
gwg^i  OFby  «t  de%k5«fe^^Acdititffd^iieia^6f^^ 
troojte.j'vWJibtt.fchGftyGi#ls-pife!entedib^b^^  thef'^ 
tr?vcll?r  or>'thQ>inlKibit^t>lMy lilbthiti  ftbtix  i'^km^ 
of  neccflStyior  feat* ;  f>btit  h64yea^\ittdfer  rio -'oblig^ 
tio^iirom^apihotiVe ^dPSduty  \di!^ jtfftlcfc'/      =     ^ '  rj  - ""  ^^ 

The    multiplicity  of  forms,  in  the  mean  time, 
wbicfc'  difeieiit  fifcietlfe^s  df^^  to'  ^6iii^'iieW,  is  ili^6ft 
infeute,]  .The  daffes  ihto^^iih  tfiiydiftributiiWilP 
in^ber^,lthejaianncntoiwhi<ihitlief  tfl^KniH^      ' 
giil^tiyp.i^iexeoutivc  powe^^^lbs  im]pere^p6Bk*2i^ 

cumftanccs 
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cumftaifces  by  which  they  arc  led  to  have  different  ' 
cuftoms,  and  to  confer  on  their  governors  unequal 
meafures  of  power  and  authority,  give  rife  to  pcrpe-  . 
tual  diftin£lions  between  conftitutions  the  moft  nearr 
ly  refembling  each  other,  and  give  to  human  affairs 
a  variety  in  detail,  which,  in  its  full  extent,  no  un- 
derftanding  can  comprehend,  and  no  memory  retain. 

In  order  to  have  a  general  and  comprehenfivc 
knowledge  of  the  whole,  we  muft  be  determined  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  fubjeft,  to  overlook  many 
particulars  and  fingularities,  diftinguifliing  different 
governments;  to  fe  our  attention  on  certain  points, 
in  which  many  agree ;  and  thereby  eftablifh  a  few 
general  beads,  under  which  the  fobjeft  may  be  di- 
ftinftly  confidered.  When  we  have  marked  the  cha- 
rspflteijftics  wl^ich  form  the  general  points  of  coinci-/ 
d«jppig  ;^,when  ^e  have  purfued  them  to  their  confe- 
qxflsnccs  inthe  feveral  modes  of  legiflation,  execution,  > 
au4  }jt»(^q^HBe,  in  the  eftaj^lifliments  which  rctete  «> 
P9fif  ^kf  9B4  WrC€V  religiop,  or.domeftic  life  ;*  we  b*TO  ^ 
53^,?j;\i?^qiu6tj^  ot,|^owlQ4ge,  which,  though  it 
dcj^jftqt  ^^Pflrfc4i5^<ttie  peceff«y  of  .experieuKeylinay 
^^jyf  l^o^fi^-ftW  ^<iuirip$,.  ag^  midft  of  af-  o 

fairs,  give  an  orde^  .^d^-^lUiH:td  Jfor  the  arraii^:5 
ment  of  particulars  that  occur  to  our  obfervation. 

^  S^^^  %  ;fpql^'t,»^^.j^t,  the  •  Brafidcnfe:bMoni'> 
\^^^)ih^mfmii\^  (*»i  at  a^bfs.  toHtell,:^^^h^.-. 
]  ^.ft^HttaSSirPf :;hwnafl  affairs^ ru:iButr[|.<t(J6J^aiti'^ 
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and  I  may  utter  them  more  to  the  comprehenfioit 
of  ordinary  capacities,  becaufe  I  am  more  pn  the 
level  of  ordinary  men.  If  it  be  neceffary  to  pave 
the  way  for  what  follows  on  the  general  fliftory  of 
nations,  by  giving  fome  account  of  the  heads  under 
•which  various  forms  of  government  may  be  conve- 
niently ranged,  the  reader  fhould  perhaps  be  refer- 
red to  what  has  been  already  delivered  on  the  fub- 
jeft  by  this  profound  politician  and  amiable  moralift. 
In  his  writings  will  be  found,  not  only  the  original 
of  what  I  am  now,  for  the  fake  of  order,  to  copy 
jFrom  him,  but  likevrife  probably  the  fource  of  many 
obfervations,  which,  in  different  places,  I  may^  un- 
der the  belief  of  invention,  have  repeated,  witl^iut 
quoting  their  author.'  .jt/ 

The  ancient  philofophers  treated  of  government 
commonly  under  three  heads;  the  Democfatic^  the 
Ariftocratic,  and  the  Defpotic.  Their  attention 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  varietfefe  of  r^ublican 
government;  and  th6y  paid  little  yegWd  W^^'very 
important  diftinftion,  tvhich  Mr*  M^ttfqui^u'has 
mSide,  between  defp6tifm  and'  mdhaVcWyi  ^^'Hfe^lAo 
has  confidered  governiheht  as  redutiWef ^td  three- j^- 
neral  forms;  arid,  "  to  underftaiid  the'nattoe  of 
"  each,"  he  obferves,  «^  it  is  fufficiertt  m  recall 
^'  ideas  which  are  familiar  with  men  of  the  leaft  re* 
«  ficaion,  who  admit  ^three  ddflhJtitJti's^/^ot'kther 
«  three 'feas:  That^a' i*(^bUbiid1i'-d^n^!i» 
^^  the  people  in  a  colleffivti.body,  <ln--a'-^rt  6^^^^ 
^^  pepple,  pofTefs  the  fovercign  power :  That  mo-^ 
*     •  .  ^  narchy 
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'^  narchy  is  that  in  which  one  man  governs,  accord- 
'^  ing  to  fixed  and  determinate  laws  :  And  a  defpo- 
^*  tifm  is  that  in  which  one  man,  without  law,  or 
*'  rule  of  adminiftration,  by  the  mere  In^pulfe  of 
''  will  or  caprice,  decides,  and  carries  every  thing 
*«  before  him,'*  ,     . 

Republics  admit  of  a  very  material  diftindion, 
"which  is  pointed  out  in  the  general  definition  ;  that 
between  democracy  and  ariflocracy.  In  the  firffi, 
fupremc  power  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  collec- 
tive body.  Every  office  of  magiflracy,  at  the  no- 
mination of  this  fovereign,  is  open  to  every  citizen ; 
who,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  becomes  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  people,  and  accountable  to  them  for 
levery  objeft  of  his  trufl,         ' 

In  the  fccond,  the  fQvereignty  is  lo4ge4|jfi  a^P^^^i- 

cular  clafs,  or  order  of  J^iefi;  who,  ^!?ing  oi^ce  named, 

continue,  for  life ;   or  bjf  the  hereditary  diftin£Kohs 

of.  birth  pn4.fortw^,,.8re  j^dvancfd  to^  a  ftation  of 

Mperni^eptjrfupcriflrityf^  Eronx  this,prder^  and  by 

theirinoq).ifia;dqR,j,att,, the. offices  of  magiflracy  are 

fiUed ;  t ^l|d iflit  ;hc .diffqif^nt  ^ffexnblies  which  they 

.  c(M|ftitute,  whatever,  relatqs .  to  the  leg iflatioii,  the 

'  esecudon^  or  jurifdiQ:ion,  is  finally  deteriafmed. 


r    »7 


,.  j]VlK,MQntefqmcii  h^$  pointed  out  the  fentiments 
pr.^m4xiias.from,w[hij5h  n]ieninuft  be  fuppofed  £o  ad 
iwidcrttl^elc  different  goverriments*     . 
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In -democracy,  they  muft  love  equality;  they. 
muft  refpeft  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they  . 
jnuft  unite  by  the  common  ties  of  affeftion  to  the 
ftate.  In  forming  perfonal  pretenfions,  they  mufl: 
be  fetisfied  with  that  degree'  of  confideration  they 
can  procure  by  their  abilities  fairly  meafurcd  with 
thofe  of  an  opponent ;  they  muft  labour  for  the 
public  without  hope  of  profit;  they  muft  rejedl 
every  attempt  to  create  a  perfonal  dependence. 
Candour,  force,  and  elevation  of  mind,  in  fliort, 
are  the  props  of  democracy ;  and  virtue  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  condud  required  to  its  prefervation. 

How  beautiful  a  pre-eminence  on  the  fide  of  popu- 
lar government  I  and  how  ardently  (houM  mankind  ^ 
wilh  for  the  form,  if  it  tended  to  cftablifh  the  prin-ti  ^ 
ciple,  or' were,  in  every  inftance,  a  fure  in4ic^ft>o|i:r 
ks  prefcnce ! 

But  perhaps  we  mufjL  have  poffeff^d  .the  tprite«^ 
ciple,  in  order,  with  any  hopes  of  adv^tage^^^ircifl'^ 
ceiye  t^  form;  f^nd  where  the  firft,is}entirpt^fef^if 
ting^]|(^ed,  the  other  may  ^e  fraug|4.,vf^Jvx%ril^  ifr.f 
any  aid(jitjor]j^l,^cyiUef)?p^^^       b«,  %^i^whe5ei 
nwjpj^p  j^lrei^dj  unhappjj^j.:,,.      i,, ,  -,,>      uhr  \y  t^t'iRL 

'a J.  Ccjpftantinppjg^or  i^gifr?,fit  i^  a  .jnifcmble-'^ 
fp^a^^^^^hp  v^tTi  pf/stqn^  to  ad  pft.a  fo^lt  of  €c|Ua^> 
iity^;  T^'bey.^ly  mejjfl^,  to^^afce  Qffafe?rjrc&nint&*fl&q 
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government,  and  to  feize  as  much  as  thfcy  can  of 
that  fpoil,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  is  ingrofled  by 
the  matter  they  ferve. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  democracy,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ground  of  diftindion  being  perfonal  qualities, 
men  are  claffcd  according  to  their  abilities,  and  to 
the  merit  of  their  aftions.  Though  all  have  equal  ' 
ptetenfions  to  power,  yet  the  ftate  is  aftually  go- 
v^erned  by  a  fewi  The  majority  of  the  people,  even 
in  their  capacity  of  fovereign,  only  pretend  to  em- 
ploy their  fenfes  ;  to  feel,  when  preffed  by  national 
inconveniences,  or  threatened  by  public  dangers ; 

r 

and  with  thfe  ardour  which  is  apt  to  arife  in  crouded 
ai&mblics,  toiitge  the  purfuits  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  of '  tW  tfepel  the  attacks  with  which  they 

arfc  nie*iiacfedi^*  -■■"■*•  ^  '    '•■^ 

The  moft  perfeQ:  equality  of  rights  can  never 
exclude  the  ^^'iftidant  of  luperior  minds,  nor  ^he 
aflcmbfifes  »f  St  ebBeftrve^'body  gdVern  without  die 
dircaidrt-df^ftie&'eotincili  •  Wthis  acdbunt,  po- 
piflar  gbvyfl!hnfeJi«^hiay  lie':<^  ari{td- 

cracy.  Bfit^^tWy  atetie  doci'  h'dt -c^riftitute  the  cha- 
fafter  of  ariftocratical  governiticnt:  Here  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ftate  are  divided,  at  leaft,  into  two  claffes ; 
of  whicb  orie4s^deffifiei  td  'comiifianii,  the  other 
w  ol>ey;o  iN»  iiwaAs^'cfr '  defefite  •  ciii  raife  or  fihlPa  ^ ; 
perfc^rfiroStoToTtti'dlafs 'to  The  ^ biify ef^-^^ 

fcfl:  of;pcrfoQ^l  charafter  is,  to  procure  to  the  indivi- 
dual a  fuitablc  degree  of  confidcration  with  his  own 
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order,  not  to  vary  his  rank.     In  one  fitaation  he 
is  taught  to' aflumc^  in  another  to  yield  the  pre- 
eminence.   He  "occupies  the  ftaticHi  of  patron  or 
client,  and  is  either  the  fovereign  or  the  fubjedl  of 
his  country;  *'  The  "whole  ciHzens  may  unite  in  exe- 
cutirig  the  plans  of  ffiatc,  %ut  pever  in  deliberating 
on  its  nieatoes,  or  enaflSng' its  laws.     Whait'  be- 
loiigs  to  the  whole  people  under  democracy,  is  here 
confined  to  a  part.    Membep  of  the  fuperior  order, 
are  a:mong  themfehres,  poffibly,  claffed  according  to 
their  abjlities,  but  retain  a  perpetual  afeehdant  over 
thofe  of  inferior  ftation.     They  are  at  once  the  fer- 
vants  and  the  matters  of  the  ftate^  ^and'payi)wth 
th^ir  perfonal  attendance  and  with  their  blood,  foir 
the  civil  or  military  honours  they  enjoy, 

1  ■'■■.■■■• 

To  maintain  for  himfelf,  and  to  admit  in  his  fel- 
low-citizen,  a  perfedl  equality  of  privilege  and  fta* 
tion,  is  no  longer  the  feadmg  maxim  of  the  mem- 
ber  of  fuch  a  community.  The  rights  of  men  arc 
modified  by  their  condition*.  Onie  l6rdc*  'claichs 
more  than  it  is  willing  to  yield ;  the  othfer  niiift  be 
ready  to .  yield  what  it  does  fibt  affumfe  to'  itfdf: 
and  it  is  with  good  reafon  that  Mr  Montefcjuiett 
gives  to  me  principle  of  fuch  governments  the  naSkie 
of  moderdtion  not  of  virtue. 


The  elevation  of  one  clafs  is  a  moderated  arro- 
gance'y  the  fubmiflion'of  the  other  a  limited  *de-- 
ference.    The  firft  rhuft  be  careful,  by  Cdiiccialing 
the  'Aividious  part  of  their  diftinftion,  to  paIH«c 

what 
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\vhat  is  grievous  in  the  public  arrangement,  and  by 
their  education,  their  cultivated  manners,  an4  i'ni' 
proved  talents,  to  appear  qualified'  for  the  ftations. 
they  occupy.    The  other  muft  be  taught  to  yield, 
from  refped  and  perfonal  attachment,  what  could  not 
etherwife  be  extorted  by  force.     When  this  mode- 
ration failis  on  either  (ide,  the  conftitution  totters.. 
A  populace  enraged  to  mutiny,  may  claim  the  right 
of  equality  to  which  they  are  admitted  in  democra- 
tical  ftates ;   or  a  nobility  bent  on  dominion,  may 
ehufe  among  themlelves,  or  find  already  pointed  out 
to  them,  a  fovereign,  who,  by  advantages  of  for- 
tune, popuhrity,  or  abilities,  is  ready  to  feize  for 
his  own  family,  that  envied  power,  which  has  al- 
ready carried  his  order  beyond  the  Umits  of  mode- 
ration, and  infbfted  particular  men  with  a  bound* 
le&  ambidon«. 

Monarchies  have  accordingly  been  found  with 
the  recent  marks  of  ariflocracy.  There,  however, 
the  mofiarch  is  only  the  firft  among  the  nobles ;  he 
mtift  be  iatisfied  with  a  limited  power  \  his  fubjeds 
are  ranged  into  claffes  ;  he  finds  on  every  quarter  a 
pretence  to  privilege,  that  circumfcribes  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  he  finds  a  force  fufficient  to  confine  his 
adminiftration  within  certain  bounds  of  equity,  and 
determinate  laws. 

Und^b.  fuch  governments,  however,  the  love 
of  equsdity  is  prepofterous,  and  moderation  itfclf  is 
Unnccei&ry.    The  objcd  of  every  rank  is  prece- 

C^  dency. 
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dcncy,  and  every  order  may  difplay  its^  admtage5 
tb  theV  '^extent.    The  fovereign  himfclf  owes 
grcatr'^art  of  tis  authority  to  the  foimdin^  titles  and 
tfie^d^^g  equipage  which  he  exhibits  in  public, 
5lie  Aibordinate  ranks  lay  cljum  to  importance  by 
a'Me  exhibition,  and  for  that  purpofe  carry  in  cycg^ 
inftant  the  enfignS  of  their  birth,  or  the  ornaments 
of  their  fortune*    What  clfe  could .?i^rk  put^to  thd 
irfdiVidTikf  the  relation  in  which  he  ftands.tb^his  fiel- 
ldw-^fubjeQ:8,  or  diffinguifh    the  nurfiberlefi  raiilw 
fhk  fill  up  'the  interval  between  the  llate  oi  .the  ifq- 
*erci^  and  that  of  the  peafant  ?  Or  whs^  e|fjpjgQuljd, 
Ih  fBlks  of  a  great  extent,  pjeferve  any ,pp^i^i;^Ge 
of  "wdcri  2toong  members  difunited .  by  s^n^ilj^ 
and  irite^dd:,*  and  deftined  to  form  a  |Co«pjp[iifii^^ 

^«b»tft  flitr  fefafe  of  any  common,  conccn^  ? .  . .  ^^     j ' 

.-■^t.-'tr  •■  ■■   ■■ 

^  -MdWitlftcHtts   ztt  generally  founds  where  the: 
ftiitii  'isJ^fatgeii  in  population  and  in  territg{^^,be* 
yond  the  numbers  and  dimenfions  that  are  confident 
with  republican  governments    Together  otUl  tl^fe 
citcmfttftalicfes,  great,  inequdities  arife  in  &e  ^^ifepir 
bution*  of  property  j  and  the  defire,  jf  prf;-qm|n<ty<'^. 
becomes  the   predominant  paflioii.   ^  Eyeir  rj^ 
would  "^xetclfe  its  prerogative^  and  the  Iqycrejimi^' 
is  perpetually  tempted  to  enlarge  his  own^,  ^^^"^ 
jefts,  who  defpairof  precedence,  plead !.J^^^ 
lityy  he  is  willing  to  fdvbur  their .  cljalj^is^, -^f^^^^^ 
aid  them  in  reducing  pretenfions,  with  which  he 
himfelf  is,  on  many  occafions,  obliged  to  contead. 
In  die  event  offochajohc^^^ 
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tions  and  grievancea  peculiar  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment may,  in  appearance,  be  removed  ;  but  the 
ftate  of  equality  to  which  the  fubjefb  approach,  i£ 
that  bf  flave^,  equally  dependent  o)i  the  will  of  a 
mafter,' not  that  of  freemhi  iii  a  condition  to  main- 
tain Adrotm.    '  _  ^    

TiTE  principle  of  monarchy,  a^QrdingtojMpn? 
tefquieu,  i?  honour.  Men  may  po0efs  .^pod,  f]u^ 
lities,  deyattoii  qf  mind,  land  fortitude  ;,;but  Uw; 
feiife  of  equality,  that  will  |)carno!ncroacluifqit.oHr 
the'^erfbrijrightsof  the  meaneft  ciljzcn  j .  the  in- 
^naht  ^TT^'i  that  >vilt'not  court  a  |^<}tediqn,-nor- 
acce|)t'~as  a  favour,  wh^  is. 4ue  .as  a  right;  the 
piiWte  "ate^ion,  which  is  fpundtrd  on'the.  ;h^& 
of  perfonkl'  confidcrations,  are  neither  confident 
with  the  preft^ation  of  the  conftitution,  nor  .agwct 
able  to-the  habtts  acquired  in  apy  ftatioi(.a^[ig|)e(}<tO 
its 'nK&fltietTS.  "  ..-■(,-  ,fi-  ,M 

EvmtV^  cbndifvon  ispoffeffcd  of  peculiftr-.djgwty* 
pnd  (loinw  But  a  propriety  of  condudl,.  which ,  men 
of  ftdtibH"  are  obliged  to  mainfwn.  In  tlic  com-' 
raerce  of  fuperiors  and  inferigrs,  it  is  the  objcfl;  p£ 
aniKtbti,  and  of  vanity,  to  refine  on  the  advanta-  -. 
gesof  rank;  while,  to  facilitate  the  intctcourfe  of 
polite  fociety,  it  is  the  aim  of  good  breeding  to  dif- 
guife,  or  rejeft  them. 

Though  the  objcfts  of  consideration , are  rariicr 

thcfl^itics  offtation  than  pcrfonal qualities ;  though 

.      fticndflii? 
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friendfliip  Cannot  be  formed  by  mere  inclination,* 
nor  alliances  by  the  mere  choice  of  the  heart ;  yet 
mep  fo  united,  and  even  without  changing  their 
order,  are  highly  fufccptible  of  moral  excellence, 
'or  liable  to  many  diflfcrent  degrees  of  corruption. 
They  may  afl:  a  vigorous  part  as  members  of  the 
^ate,  an  amiable  pne  in  the  commerce  of  private 
%ciety;  or  they  may  yield  vip  their  dignity  as  citi- 
35cns5t  even  while  they  raife  their  arrogance  and  pre- 
ifumption  as  private  parties, 

3isi  ^monarchy,  all  orders  of  men  derive  their  bo- 
TBOurs  from  the  crown  ;  but  they  continue  to  hold 
•tfeem  as  a  right,  and  they  exercife  a  fubordinate 
power  in  the  ftate,  founded  oa  the  permanent  {rank 
they  enjoy,  and  on  the  attachment .  of  thofe  whom 
they  are  appointed  to  lead  and  proted*.  Though 
they  do  not  force  tfeemfeli^  into  national  houncSls, 
:and  public  affemblies,  and  though  the  nanftgnef  ^  fc- 
mate  is  unknown  ;  yet  the  featiment$«they:adQpi^mu{t 
hav^  weight  with  the  fowreign ;  awlre3iaay;Hftdtvi- 
dual,  in  his  feparate  capacity,  in  ifoiaaievQrtaf|ife:^^e- 
liberates  for  his  country.  •  Ih  wbatCMcr  ^dfte^/OQfiide- 
rogate  from  his -'Vanky  hchas^m  arnarreadyLta  forve 
the  cominuliity ;  lit  WJiteitever  ataririq.fai$nfpnfc:of. 
honour,  hclias  drcrfii>ris-artd"diflllte»j  whttchiathiount 
to  a  ricgatlve  bii  the  v41I '6f;hls  '|)riAc»i:T » j «  lo  ^ f ri, :.    ■ 

<iepcndence'  and  prbtcf etidhi '  diough^'  ■'  Hot  '<€ff64tji»«ed 
l*y  the  fcnfe  -"bf  a  iic^i^dn'  •tfittTcft,J.«he  ^fiabjeOs  of 

jnpnarchy. 
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monarchy^  like  th9fe  .of  republics,  fipd  t))^|eiv0S 
occupied  as  the  oiembers  of  an  adiire  focic^^y  and 
engaged  to  treat  with  their  fellow-creajt^re^  pn  a  li- 
beral footing*^  If  thofe  principles  of  J^oijiqur  which 
iavQ  the  individual  :^ni.  fervUity  in  hi^,9\(^{p|i^fpn, 
or  from  becoming  an  engine  of  opprelfipn '^i ,  the 
hands  of  another,  (hould  f ail ;  if  th^y.  fhpuld,  £ive 
way  to  the  maxima  of  commerce^  to  the  jTefiiv^qaqits 
of  afuppofed  philoibph)r,  or  to  the  mifplace£^^- 
dours  of  a  republican  fpirit;  if  they,  a^e,,  b>^^ycd 
by  tlie  cowardice  of  fubjeds,  or  fubdued  by  the  am- 
bition of  pciflftes-}  what  muft  bccomQ^of^1{|j*:,^tipM 
-^ Europel.  .        ;     ;.  .  .         ,..,  ,,^,- ^  ^  ,^^^,^ 

' '  ''>  Dfis^POTiiM  is  sioilaKhy  corrupte^ii  HJ  iy)b|^fh  a 
'  ^ottrt^and  a  princc«inr  appearance  jren^^^jljU}:^^ 

whfek^  every  fuhprdinate  rwt isidqftwy^e^  y^ff  wJjich 

the '  fubjedt >  is .  ■^  told^  \  thati  be  hais  np  ffig^  ib^^^^;  ]^^ 

tantiot'ipoffefs  ^any  fpropertyj>  aaor  ,All  -^fjj&rjft^n, 

indepehdent^bf^thc  fmamentary  wtt.Qf;>!bi^^,pfiiicc. 

'    Tbefe(  dofbiines  are..£sM3Ddedipn ftho^n^iifi^^  ojF^.^pn- 

queft»^^/thcy  muft ' 'be  fiicitlqated  wi^vti^  whip^  ;fpd 

ttife  ftvwd ;  ■  andiare  Ifcft  rwciy^Mpd^  jtj^g  l^pror 

of-  cha'filis  and  tiraprifotimt?iJii</M  Tear* . !tiM3r?for/e^.  is 

the  principle  whichr.qi»aiifie?:jhe  fubjp^itppcqupy 

ihisjfbjtteoi;  and.tb^Qyfir?jg{j^^wl^liQlds|OUjA^ 

figns  of  terrQr.ifo.|re<dy^qfiOthqrfe  Jt^as^jtibupi^t  rea- 

fon  to  give  this  paffion  a  principal  place  with  him- 

felf.  :,TibJtt  tcnur^j^  >y][^icji  he  Jias  1^^^^^^  the 

;  '.wgte'pf,j?thqrs,,jftfopi^.:j^j^ieA  and 

\.  frt)mc Ms  j»g$}:> 4fArQ  tp.ifecure, ; or ^to ,pst^d  iis 

,.^/-  power. 
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powef,  he  finds  it  become,  like  the  foreuf|Vs  of*  hi}/ 
people,  a creatui^'of mere  imagination  and 'UnfetdeiC' 
caprice.  ■    ■       '■-  '-  *    '  *'■"''  "• 

affign  the  ideal  Umits  diat^niay  diiflfd^iirm^ 
tutiwis  of'gwetnmonfc/  wfe'^ifed  lhefti;^?l?'*eSlKtf,'' 
both  in  refpea  to  the  ptkfti|ftd  and-"fltid  fo^ 
riouQy  blendM  tQgethef.  Lf^xrhaf  fddiWflid 
men  clafifed  by  e^deraal  difljn^ons,  as  well  as  per-  ■ 
fon!cd  qualities?  In  vh&t'.(^t6rv!etiiey^>nee%&ba^- 
by  a  variety  of-  ptind^c^  jaftice,) 'h««MAiH"M6d2y- 
ration,  andlear?  It  is  thepnrpb^of^e^ESV'A^ 
to  difgttifb^  this  confiifion  in- l«s  0&j8££>^]b6t{%^tH^^ 
mukipUaity  and  combihatitm^^i^fticy'ati^.^ixi^'fflRf^ 
the.f)nQdipai■!poihts^'1«ydl;i.d)(^A««'16«^^  i^ 

and  wkidijKbting««^iiiifd^(ti$^,%^<^<MihS'^' 
embaralGneritUwhidi^t^  v&i)e«U:s^'^F*fllig'M  W^ 
might  q|hem£mf6ai)iuirife&frtdii^ab^eeWW^ 
goyeraments  reqairt  Bwm  tp  'tfft  filJtti  ^HflKipWs  5bi*^ 
virtue,,  ttf-honom-'  o^xsM^p^y  ^'P'A^WX^ 
ftdly  fcotnprifed' under  iJfchJ^s'bf  xt^i&^H^'^ii^' ^ 
chyviorsdefpotiflSfi,  artd''fftfe  gcnehiI''t'I^ioi!y' i^'ferif ''^ 
orlefs.applicaBlc'to'theh'-ffii^tiiftiferc^;'-^*  "''   '  ''' 

J.r       ■  1  «    ■         ■■   ■   ♦ 

proftcljittrafecedeby  mtm^,  ^tl '6ft^'irifeiifible  grt^*-^^ 
daticins.     Democracy,  by  adttiittfiig  tertalii  incqui!^^' 
lities  of  rank,  approaches  to  ariftdlfcificy.     ni  popu- 
laf ,  as  V/elt  as  ariftocratical  governments,  particular 
men,  fey^thdr  perfoiik!- authority,'  aftd'*fi)ineiimcs 
i-.^  '       •  "    .  ''    ■      by 


Sedi^io;  OfNatimaLFcltcity.  n^ 

by  the  credit  of  their  family,:  have  maintained  a 
^)ecie>  ;pf  monarchical  power;  .The  monarch  is  li- 
tnited  in  diflferent  degrees :  Eyen  the  defpotic  prince 
is  only  that  monarch  whole  fubjeds  dsum  the  feweO: 
prLnlegesy  or .  who  is.  bimfelf  beft  prepared  to  fub- 
due  them  by  force.  tAll  thefe  varieties  are  but  fteps 
in>the.hiftory  of  mankind,  and  mark  the  fleeting  and 
iranfient  .iituations  through  which  they  have  pafied, 
while  fup];k)rted  by.  virtue,  or  deprelled  by  vice. 

P£&V£Q.l:  democracy  and  defpotifm  appfear  to  be 
the  pppofite  .extremes,  at  which  conftitntions  of  go- 
vemxneo^iartheft;  vTccede  from  each  other.  Under 
the  firft,  ri). ;  peifed  virtue  is  reejuired  ;  under  the 
fecqndy.a  JxAsH  cpnruptidn  1$  fijppofed:  Tetin  point 
of  n^e^e  ^np,  the>]B,]^iog  ruMhing  fixed  in  the  ranks 
and  diitindions  of  men^  beyond  the  cafual  ajxd  tem« 
porary  polTc^n  of  power,  focieties  eafily  pais  from 
a  copd^tipa  ^ia  which  every  individual  has  aft>  equal 
title  to  rdjgpp,  into  one  in  wluch  they  are  equally 
deAincd.tp^ifirve.    ifte  %me  qualities  in  both,  cou- 

r?^f  >,  i^P^ri^)^^  addrefi,  and  military  conduft, 
raile  the  an^bitiou^  eminence*  Withjhefe  qua- 
lities, the  citizen  or  the  Have, eafily  paffes  from  the 
ranks  to  the  command  of  an  army,  from  an  obfcure 
to  an  illuftripys  ftation.  lUiCitJi.cr,  a  fingle  perfoii 
may  rule  witli  uidimite4  fw5|.y ;  and  in  both,  the 
populace  may  break  flpwii^  every  barrier  of  order, 
and  reftra^nt  of  Jaw,.,^.      ,  , . 

If  we  fuppofe  th^t  tlie  equality  efUblifhed  among 
the   fubjeds   of  a  defpotic  ftatc,  lias  infplred    its 


Hio  Of^tumid*l^tK^&f.  myitvt^ 


•« 


Mher^iki^^^^  cdnfidcnce,  intitepidhf,*  Jttiifc  Ae^bve 

iii  6h]t€t  of  fcaf,  mtrft  fiin&'^iftbng^ftfe^c^ 
'ita'''thfe"<*dntr%,  the ifdfttiil^feqtfaBief  iWlii4ll%naR. 
j^yed'bytiie  ikleitaftteMbf  U  delikxifedciaib«e^«]lta^ 
ibd  t^(i^  m^H^y^a^  iti'^qtta!  prtJteMdft  «^e^b- 

up  atlcwiWtt  "be  fuppofted'  1)y  thlofiM  trlwf *  «lfcaH»lfo 
fl^re  iti  tl^  ]iirofit9.  Wben^'Aenpais1bteUtodf4B^ 
*cenaty  afletaWe  in  partiw,  it  ts'of  no  cohfcqaefldc 
uncfer  What  Ifeadtff  tHcy  iWitf,  ^BfieftferCtefifl-  dr  Bcrife* 
pcy;  thclioi^g  df  Ajfihe-cif  pA^'«*fhft'o<ilffl»4- 
ifivcs'frdto  1;rliichthcybcc<hte*tkh(ia'tt>'c^^ 

In  the  diforder  of  corrupted  f6cieties^'ffir*ftAte 
has  been  frequently  changed  from  democracy  to  de- 
jpotifm,  and  from  the  taft  too»  in  its  turn,  to  the 
jfirft.  From  amidft  the  democracy  of  corrtipt  men, 
and  from  a  fcene  of  lawlcfs  confufion,  the  tyrant 
afcends  a  throne  with  arms  reeking  in  blood*  But 
-fai$  ^tb^fes,  or  his  weaknefles,  in  the  (tation  Be  has 
gained,  in  their  turn  awaken  and  give  way  to  the 
fpirit  of  mutiny  and  revenge.  The  cries  of  murder 
and  defolation,  which  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  mi* 
litary  government  terrified  the  fubjeft  in  his  private 
retreat,  found  through  the  vaults,  and  pierce  the 
grates  and  iron  doors  of  the  feraglio.  Democracy 
feems  to  revive  in  a  fcene  of  wild  diforder  and  tu- 
mult :  But  both  the  extremes  are  but  the  tranfient 
fits  of  paroxyfm  or  languor  in  a  difteinpcrcd  (late. 

If 


SeSt.  to*  Cf  Natimud  FeUdty. 


Ill 


If  mcB  be  any  ^ere  arrived  at  this  meafure  of 
dqnavity,  there  appears  no  immediate  hope  of  re- 
ixt&.  Neither  the  afcendancy  of  the  multitude, 
nor  ifaat  tif  the  tyrant,  will  fix:ure  the  adminiftra- 
tion  «f  jttlKce ;  Neither  the  licence  of  mere  tumult, 
nor  the  calm  of  deje£tion  and  fervitude,  will  teach 
th6  citisen  that  he  was  bom  for  candour  and  a£Fec- 
tion  to^  \m  fellow'^r^atures.  And  if  the  fpeculadve 
would  $nd  that;habitual  ftate  of  war  which  they  are 
fometiaies  pleafed  to  honour  with  the  name  of  the 
ftitti  rf  ncUttfe^  they  will  find  it  in  the  conteft  that 
filbfUU  between  th^  defpotical  prince  and  his  fub« 
jeds,  aaot  in  fthe  firft  aj^iroaches  of  a  rude  and  fimple 
tribe  to  the  comUtion  and  the  domeftic  arrangement 
^trfnations^^  .  . 
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RUDE    NATIONS. 


*  ^  E  C  T  1  o  N     i: 

Of  the  Irformatims,  on  thtsfubjeR  V)hicb  arc  derived 

from  Antiqmty^ 


THE  hiftory  of  mankind  is  confined  i^nthm  i 
limited  period,  and  from  every  quarter  brings 
an  intiiAiiation  that  Hifman  affiurs  have  bad  a  begin- 
ning. Nations,  diftinguiihed  by  the  pofleffion  of 
arts,  tod  the  felicity  of  their  political  eftabliihmentff, 
have  beett  derived  from  a  feeble  original,  and  ftiR 
preferve  in  their  ftotry  the  indications  of  a  flow  and 
gradual  progre&,  by  which'  this  diftindion  was  gain* 
cd.  The  antiquities  of  every  people,  however  diver* 
fified,  and  however  difguifcd,  contain  the  fame  in- 
formation oh  this  point. 


J24'  Of  «fcr  kiariMli^  Part  IL' 

In  lacrcd  hiftory,  we  find  the  parents  of  the  i^*  -^ 
cie6,  as  yet  a  (u^le  pcdr,.  ioil  forth  to  inherit  die  \ 
^jatlu.andjtoipfcc  %i  lvbfift(»acie  for  tl^^ 
nudft  £he  briers.  M^dTtiborns  which  were  j^nade  to  a*» . 
bouad  on  its  fter^ce.    Their  race»  which  was  again  ^ 
redvcqgl  to  a  finr*  had.ito|brug^e  ixdth  theidangert  v 
that  await  4»  weak  and  infant  ^cies ;  and  after  xxm^ 
ny  ages  elapfed,  the  moft  refpe^ble  nations  took 
th^ir  rife  from  one  or  a  few  £unilies  that  h^d  paftur* 
cd  thqr  %)cks|n  the  deiert.  i       ;  i      > 


;  •  .•  1    ■ 


.The  Q^qans  derive;  thdr  oiioi  origin  firom  un- 1 
f^k(^^t^s^  wju^fe.^^^^ 

of  dic,;^4Pj^4  infant  flate  of  thqlr  communities |  j 

and  whofe  i(!^9j[i^  ll^glp^^^  i« 

ftory,  only  exhibit  the  ftruggles  with  which  they 

dij^j^d^CjM^SifflVr^lS^^  «Aerwar49, 

by  dieix  talent  £Qr^fji|fUe>  -byr  tlu?ir  arts,  and -theii?-^ 
pQJi(?y^  rpn^ed,ib  fttmous  in  the  bUtocy  ^iwin*  ; 

lTAi4is:tmuftjj|»am.41>«ea  idivided.into  ivatt^vrivte  > 
and  f^^le;.  c9^toQ%  afi^xea.  a  hand  lof  mUie^ 
WQ7  arc^:  ta^j^  4p,,tf;c)nrider  4^9)tfj&ui}d  a  Ji}aurQ:i 
fotdcm^nt:  on  th$  IwidMofrifae  Tib^r^^^andiwhimiiki 
ptt^iy^i»Miii»fed  only  lof  r«m  fexyjGoftwied  tlie^ :, 

cluHtaflienTo£iaioationur  IhinMv^f^^^  ^xst^ 

fraiaihei^liyialjis^  M?  everytiidc^^^o  ^Atrritooy^t  of  iicr 
cnopaies^  ^  and^ibund*  as Jittte*  toi  cheek:)  fk^qtbi?  ftifle  > 
the  ^abiefs  of.  heif  jin&fit  rpoqpvar^ds  ^tc  didt  aft 
wards  to^irefl;iram^ii]fc;progr4^i)dflJierlc^^       em 

pire 


'*  . 


pircw  like  ^TaHar  dr  ^  Scjthiatt  hMe,  vriiUh 
had  pitched  on  ft  fetttement,  diis  Mfdent'  comnm* 
nity  wte  ti«|Wl,  ^  not  fupeiAof,  te  every  tribe  Ift 
its  nrigfibonrhobd  v  and  tte  ode  "whicb  has  tbyereS 
ttoilield  i^di  itsihadt^  tras  once  a  feeble  plant  in 
the  nutfery,  a;nd  not  to  be  difHngiuAied  ^frciki  the 
weeds  by  ^which  its  early  KrEmtfa  wa*  rdtraiBedk  - 


ft 


^  Th^'  Oaids'  tod  die  Germans  are  conie  to  out 
kno\dedge  vnih  the  marks  of  a  fitmlar  condttibn  f 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Britsun,  at  the  time  of  the 
firft'Rdi!iin'^ifiv9liGfils,  rcfemUed^  hi  niaity  thtngt^ 
the  jTrefent  ntuStes  if'  Nbrdi^ Ameiicii'  i  Thtiy  v«te 
ignonttfrtfPilgricuIt^re)  <hey  t>aifiteA'&eir'bodies} 
and  tfiifd  for  doadnng  thefti&atif  beaftsi 

Strci^V'tKerefchre^  «^^    to  have  iMi^  th6  c6itt^ 
mencimiitft  Of  hiftbry  w«h  all  natiol^s^'&i^'  Wf6dk 
ctrcttMflatieek^iu^  M  tt^ibbK'fif'fiite  cAfigihal^d^^ 
rafter  of  mankind.    The  inquiry  refers  to  a  diibiM ' 
period,  and  every  condufion  (hould  build  on  the 
fa^  iivt]sdr<ai«i<))4riltfTM  for  our  n£^.    Our  mk^ 
thody'ndMddiftto^ltg^  loo  ^^firequ^dy^  is'  to  rdt 
the  v^ld  JMI- ^njeOiii^  l^'cc^lmptlte  «Vt<^  adno^" 
taj^  <jK  6i#  na^ftif  to  ttfeftos^  ^icB  ^^iffe-  diiHelt^ 
pa8bft$'imdvto  tmiiagliie^  tl^  «t'  Mfei nation  of  ^ 
oumirtuqis^is  a  fufficient^ddcripdonjoEidan  in  Sua  : 
originat  flptai  <  We  tee^durfehes  datf  faj^xifed  ftan« 
da^di^ofi:pcdkeiIe&^aifd  dNrilizatioh^'and  where^mr  *■ 
ovmflnitfaifasidfe  not  appeor^^ /vreapprehfcnd^  thattfaere 
18  mAhiii|;rr«imb:dkftr^  it  is 


■=^"CM 


■ 
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^b'able  that  here,  as  in  mahy  other  caies  we  ate 
ill  qualified,  from  our  fuppofed  knowledge  of  caufet, 
to  prognoiliicatc  e;Se6tSy  or  to  d^teiimine  what  nui^ 
have  been  the  properties  and  ppefatioiis,  eyogt  of  o^r 
.  own  nature,  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  circomftances^tti 
which  we  have  feen  it  engaged.  ^  Who,\frould,  from 
mera  conjedure^  fuppofe,  diat  the  naked  lavage 
would  be  a  coxcomb  and  a  gameftcr?  that  he 
would  be  proud  or  •  yaiui  without  the  xliftin^ons 
of  tide  and.  forfxiiie  ?  and  that  jh^;  prip/;ipal  «catfe 
^ould  be.  to  adorn  his  perfon^  and  <to.  find,  an  amufo- 
ment?  Even  if  \i  cwld  be  fuppftfcd  that  he  wfiuW 
thus  ihare  in  our  .vices,  a!ld,[iB^:  tbci  middiOf  his 
foreil^  vie  with  the  follies  which  «re  prafiifoi  in  the 
town ;  yet  no  one  wotild  be  fo  bold  as  to  affirm, 
that  he  would  like  wife,  in  any  inftance,  excel  us  in 
talenta^and^  virtu§^;;,th^t  he  ]VQi^d  hatV^^  fenetraitioh,^ 
a  force  of  im?ginatior^,aR4.  elpf;^tt()n>.,a^ 
inind,  an  affe£li9n  and  coujiagei^  whic]}  ,the  juts^  the  i 
djyfcipline,  and  jhe^policy  of  fe>y;niit^Q|iS:  Would-be 
able  jto  .improye*  liiYet  ihefb ;  particidars .  are^a  {xut 
In  the  defcripUon;.whieh  is  4^1i>^ed( .  by  tbofe  who 
have  had  opp<w?tu#ities  pf  feeing  mankind  in  their 
rud^ft  condition  ;,jr?nd,  beyond  i^i9i:QeaQh  pf'fuo|^ 
teftimony,  we  c^  neither  lafply  =|akfi,.  nQryprxrtfind 
to  give, inform^ion  on  thp  fubjfi£trf  ,„-    "j   •  -'    y^-^ 


.  f 
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If  conjeftures  and  opinions  formed  at  a  diftance, 
have  not  fufficient^  authprity  in?tl>^  hiftwy  of  ^nan-r 
kuj^d,  tjie  domeftic  antigui^tje&^pf  :.ever7jna^^ 
for^t^^y^ry  reafon,  be  received  with  caution.    They 

are. 
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are,  for  moft  part,  the  mere  conjcfturcs  or  the  fic- 
tions of  fubfcqueiit  iaigcs ;  and  even  where  at  firftr 
they  contained  fome  refemblancc  of  truth,  they  ftill 
vary  with  the  limagmation  of  thofc  by  whom  they 
2xt  tranfifnittcd,  and' in  every  generation  receive  a 
different  form*  They  are  made  to  bei^r  the  ftamp 
of  die  times  through  which  they  have  paffed  in  the 
form  of  tradition,  not  of  the  ages  to  which  their 
pretended  defcriptions  relate.  The  information  they 
bring,  is  not  like  flie  light  refle6led  from  a  ipirrour, 
which  delineates  the  objeS:  from  which  it  originally 
caine ;  but,  like  ray&  that  come  broken  and  dif- 
perfed  from^an  opaque  or  unpoliflicd  furfacc,  only 
give  the  coiouns  and  features  of  the  body  from 
•whichr  they  were  laft  Peflcfted, 


■t 


.When  traditionary  fables  are  rehearfed  by  the 
vulgM,  they* bear' the  marks' of  a  national  chatafter ; 
ami  thougb^mistedwiihabfurditlefs,  often  raife  the 
Imaginattony  smd  move  die  heai^ :  when '  hiade  the ' 
injiterialfr  of .  poettyi  and  adorned  by  the  (kill  sind 
the^ciJoquMce  of  anardent  and  fuperior  mind,  they 
inftrudith^  tinderftanding,  as  well  as  engage  the 
paiBons.  it- i»  tmly  in  the  management  of  mere  an- 
tiquaries^ or>«ftript^f  the  ornaments  which  the  laws 
of'ihiftouy 'forbidr-thdtii  to  wear,  that  they  become 
even  unfit  to  amufe- the  fancy,  or  to  ferve  any  pur- 
pofc  whatever. 

It  were  ^ibCUtHl  to  quotcf  the  fable  of  the  Hiad  or 
the  Ody&yv  ttie  logencfo  of  Hfercules,  Thefeus,  at 

r.  .....<>:    r    '     <_  ^        OEdipuS, 


OEdiptM^r  Of  audioritktriir .  matter  of:  fkA  tdsU^* 
ing  to  the  hBQxnry.Jof4naBkiiid  f ^bvt  diey-iiisty^^  <^)HA 
great  juftice,  be  cited  to  afcertain  what  were  the 
copccpidoiu  axxi  lenthnent^^  the  age  wprhti^  Aey 
V^re  comp^ed^  or  to  c|;iajn9;£]tg^ 
people,  withi^fipfe  imagjij^tums  th^y  F^  blfiMMl 

and,  by  wbom  they  yrerc  iopidly  rebfi^ucfed^^,^ 

•  ■  ■  j'      ■'.■•■      ■'"   ■      '   ■  ■ 
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.  In  this  manner  fi^oa  may  be  admittecjl^^  T9Hfl|^^ 
for^e  genifi;  of  nfiticMis,  while  hi^ry-^ia^fipth^ 
to  offer  that  is  intided  to  qred^  TIm:  6^Krfa))l# 
aqcordingly  conYeyix^g-a  jghajr^er  of  \X$  a^hiotrSr 
throws ,  li^jhi ,  on  fome  agqs  of  whic*t,fiD  other: ^r 
cord  remains.  ^1(5  fup^rioiity  of  thi?,p|jpplc  tw  flit 
deed  in  no  circun^Rance  more  evident  than  in  the 
ftrainof  ,th<?ir  J^jEJipps,  ^4^  ifli  tjbc.  fl»w  of  thpfe.^^ 
bnlpus  heroes^  poets j  aj]4  %«>  whofc^  is^s^  I?piwgo 
invented  or ,,  imbeUifhcd  by  ..an  iny^ina^piit  ^^Ei^adfv 
filled  with  theTubjed  ifor  which  tjb^  hi^p  i9M.C^e«r. 
b^d^  %TPd  ^^  inflame  that  ardent  09t1^AfjQa%  ^tli* 

ip?hkh .  fp jnany  d^E^^       republics  afterwsMrds.mo" 
cecdcd  ia.thc  purfuit  of  every  national  objc^,.  .    . . 

■       :         '_        ■         .«;■■«,         .    .  .  '    .  •  ■  ,  1    .  ■     ■        I  *  .  ■  ■.  i_ 

It  was.,  np  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  tbpic,? 
nations,,  thafthdr  fyfteio  of  fable  was  origiifal>.^. 
bemg  ajrc^ady  received  in  popular  txaditipns^  ;%yed 
to  difl^ifc^hofe  improvements,  of  reafon,  imaginar  ; 
tion,  and  fentimqnt,  which  were  afterwards,  by « men 
ofthe  fineft  talents,  made  on  the  &ble  itfelf^  or  con- 
veyed  in  its  monJ.    The  paflions  of  the  .ppet  per- ' 
vaded  At-  minds  of  the  peojde,  and  the  conceptions 

of 
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of  men  ^  genius  being  contmuDicated  to  the  irulgar, 
bi^came  the  ihcentiLves  of  a  national  fpirit. 

V  A  MVTHOLOCY  borrowcd  from  id^road,  a  Htcra- 
iure  founded  on  references  to  a  ftrange  country,  andi 
Irauglit  with  foreign  allufions,  are  much  more  con- 
fined lit  their  tdc :  They  fpeak  to  the  learned  alone  ; 
and  though  intended  to  inform  the  underftanding, 
and  to  mend  the  heart,  may,  by  being  confined  to 
a  few,  have  an  opposite  cffeft :  They  may  fofter  con- 
ceit on  the  ruins  of  conifhon  fenfe,  and  render  what 
-was,  at  leaJtt  innocently,  fung  by  the  Athenian  ma- 
riner at  his  oat,  or  rehcarfed  by  the  fliepherd  in  at- 
tending his'^flock,  ah  occafion  of  vice,  or  the  fouhda- 

■  * 

tibn  of  jpedantry  and  fcholaftic  pride. 

■ 

Our  very  teaTtiing^  perhaps,  where  its  influence 
extends,  ferves,  m  fome  meafure,  to   depress  our 
liational  i^nrit; ;  Our  literature  being  derived  from 
nations  cflF  a  difiereht  race,  who  filourifhed  at  a  tithe 
when  our  anceftors  were  in  a  ftate  pf  barbarity,  and 
confcqucTrtly  when  they  were  defpifed  by  thofe  who' 
had  attaincfd^  tA'  the  literary  arts,  has  given  rife  to 
a  humbling  opinion,  that  we  ourfelves  are  the  oft- 
fpriiig  of  liican'  aVid  contemptible    nation^,'  with 
whom  the'  litiman  imagination  and  fentiment  had" 
h6  efieft,  'till  the' g^riiii^f  was  in  a  manner  infpired 
by  cjtamptes;  ^d  dire^ed  '  by  Icffons  that  were 
brought  from ^  abroad.     The  Romans,  from  \A\ov;x  ' 
out  accounts*  ire  chiefly  derived,  have  admitted,  in  ' 
the  rudenefs  of  their  own  anceftors,  a  fyftem  of  vir- 
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.■\.-  ^    ..  ..    •  •  'k* 


tues,  which  all  fimple  nations  perhaps  equally  pof- 
fcfs;  a  cbntfcnipt  of  riches;  love  •  of  tfifeir' cdtfnWj/', 
patience  of  hardfhip,  danger,  and  ifatigue:.  tt^y 
have,  notwithftanding,  vilified  our  anccftor^  .for 
having  refemfeledlfheir^oWn;  atleaft,in  the  clcFeft 
of  their  arts,  and  in  the  neglect  of  convenipncics 
which  thofe  arts  are^em{)t6yfeci  to  procure. 

•"         1  ■.'.■!  ,■.:..'•  .    •       I    ;      .  •  l;.        I  :         I.        I    «      )<;     J    ' 

.'.  ,■  /•'      I-  I 

It  Is  froi^i  the  Greek  and  the  Rornan  hifloijans,     ' 
•  however,  that  we  h^ve  ijiot  only  the  moft  authentic 
and  inftrudtive,  but  even  the  mod  engaging,  repr(> 

•fentations  of  the  tribes  firom  whom  we   defccud* 

.        .■'"■■.''.■'         '  ^  - 
Thofe  fubhine  aAd  intelligent  wrjfers  undcrftotod 

•Jiuman  nature,-  and  could  (folleet  ^s  fe?iture$,..^trvd 
exhibit  ijts  charafllers  ia  evpry  fituation,  j.lS^ey^w^f 
ill  fuccecded  inthis  tafk  ,by  t;he  es^rly  Jbiftprians  pf 
modern  Europe  ;  who,  generally  bred  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  monks,  and  confined  to  the  monafticilifc, 
applied  thcmfelves  torecprdwhat  they  wfii;?.  plcafed 
to  denomin^t^  fafts,  while  they  fufFpr.ed  tih^.riPXa- 
duclions  of  genius  to  perilh,  andr^ere  upa^blp^pi^^r 
by  the  matter  t}i?y  felefted,  or  the  ftyle  of  ^heiir  cpm- 
jjolitions,  to  give  any.reprefent^tiQ^r  :pf  ,tj\e,4a£liye 
fpirit  of  .mankind  in  ^}iy  ^<?ohditi(v;i,.  ^.,\^ith,jthea}^a 
narration  was  ft|ppofed  tocqnftitutp Jhiftof3%.,\ybi^^ 
it'  did  not  cohvey  any.  knowledge  of  m?n..;  j^pd  hi/^o- 
ry  itfclf  was  allowed  to  be  complete Avbi!?',.,?mi/J^ 
the  events  and  the  fucceflion  of  princes  tljat  are  ij^- 
cordcd  in  the  order  of  time,  we  are  left  to  look  in 
vain  for  thofe  .characteriftics,  of  thq  ^ndjCrftanding 


.  ■    . '         •     /  '  ■tf   ■   •  •  1  I  <■•  ■     •■  ,  ft 


§cQ:,  I*  derived  from  j4ntiquity*  tjl 

an4,^^e.  h^?^  tlY^c^.  alonq,  in  ,cyciy.  human  tranf- 
aajqn,  re^^fJi^J^e  ftory  cither  engaging  or  ufcful. 

We  tUerefo^e  willmg;ly  quit  .die  Iviftory  of  our 
early  anceftor^,  where  Caefar  and  Tacitus  have  drop- 
ped  them  1    and  perhaps.. till  we  come  .wiljiin  the 
reach  of  what  is  connefted  with  prefent  affairs,  and 
makes  a  part  ii^  the  fyftem  on  which  wc  now  pro- 
ceed,, have  mtle'rcafpn  to  expe£i:  any  fubjcflt  to'in- 
terefl:  or  mrornl  the  mind.     \Ve  have  ho  rca/cyn, 
llowcVel^il^oili  heiice  to  conclude,  that  the  matter 
itleli  \vas  more  barren,  qr  the  icene  or  human  at- 
jrairs  Icis  mtereltmg,  m  modem  Lurope,  than  it  has 
IDeen  on  every  Itage  where  mankma  were  engaged 
^Q'^xliJbit  the'^  moveiheKts  'o^'the  fieart,'  'the' efforts 
"  ^i  generoiity,  hiagnalmmity,  and  courage, 

■     "  '     ■■  .  ■      ■ 

•  "'*Thfe  trial' df  what  ihofe  ages  cqhkihecf,'i&'not 
tven  tairry  made,  when  men  of  genius  and  diftin^- 

it/i    >:j-       t;''"l'.»^  ■ ''      '    -^i.!.    '*'l'    ''        •*'.•      JJ/*i?/l    ''Jfi''ij'     t.: 


AiftYv.    xv/uxi«^,   oiivi,   witu    tij\.  giv-at^^ii.  4.uv-cyio,    CUlHlCCt 

the  dory  of  illif  eratie  ages  with  trarifalftions'  of  a'  latqr 
date  :  It  is' difficult  even  for'theih,  iihder  thenaihes 


their  ovm^ 


■  .1  • 


'  Rt  deriving  fro.m  hiftoriahs  of  this  charafier  the 
jriftruftion  which  their  writings  are  fit  to  beftow, 
wc  arc  frequendy  to  forget  the  j^cuer;xl  it:tTv\^  \}ck; 


ofart  ^^,  Mh  'tlfe  ■^liiikitti'  Clfdihifftiflfiiiftf  ^ftiillfstfe 

occafionally   prefented.    The  tidfe*  '  6f  Rejkli  fed 

iVoW<»  Were  applicable  to  the  fantilics  of  Tarquin, 

CdUaNHrtifi,  jtwa  eiiieittiafeS'j  but  lAcftiti&Tttife  cm- 

■  ployed  in  doffliiftie  tftduftfj^^Htfc-  jtet'lttaWsiitdnd 

''"CrtftiiffidHi"^  follo^l^ttt'*tf  ^64gh.  '^ TRft  'algi^cs, 

' 'aricf^cMtfii^ifesf,'  df  dvil •  foMitfey) ' Wtt«. kfldwn 

many  ages-  ago,  in  Europe,  by  their  prcfent  appcl- 

'^"  laa?e;  Tfot'wif'!ind'M''te'hiftoPr'<rf  fiiglaha,  that 

"^^'^''ffittg  'iWHB  -e^rttft'  b^8  aflferiibktf  tty/folemttfze 

-■'  k  'tefftvS!i'arfb\AlaW,  Si?ho  ha!»1bbfifted  %■  robbery, 

^'  caifll  fe M^e  rrfth^'fedii*  '''Thb  filtig-  himfolf  apofe 

''"feJ'tSl'i'e^Als  unW6M^  'g^^^frote!  tht:>d«tM|iaBy,  a 

'S^uAe'ghffi8(Ili^tw*^rtfthfeW,'4iid''th«i¥^»g'fl^^^ 

mft66iice  aiia  fiimfJHfbtife  fa^nft!ut*b^*r*tfe:4h©fiibj^  of 


e 


in  mHimer'wiffi'^tfefeh'  VafhUs  of  bSUg^si  ^EAMnifhe 
''■  i^vefe^i^^  ffiiilfeiF;itt  thofC^&^Si^'wa*  p»vided'fjnth 
*  '¥or^|fe  fty^is  'feedJI^'^'lKfefio  piSS^i^e-iitatDres 

imagination  from  the  fuppofcd  diftin£tion  of  mo- 

'«"iiiifttt  ahdi^iiftjfei^/- i!*ith*iiiikkd>iD6fft)*gl». ^milia- 

"^fily-iA  «hidt^Vrfir'  ihdJftfefB 'liv«|,  landf idn4er. fiwfbich 

■^-^■{h8^iaM?^tfe4  'rteWWlofejcaaprfndjqn  priaeir'es 

t  I*pAoBd»33ri.t  xd  ilildj.!'t  or  b')gi'cJo  ' 


•.J 


i*»ffti?i^BteSffllrt9iW05^te  .tr»i^ons,  or,  t^  ftu- 

tliiipjBT   io    !!Li»l|.-(|iil    ;)/)l   o.t   aldii.-^:lc|jr,  •)■:  ,-,v     ,     ,./ 

flit  >Tfmj|JWi»JS|i,80t>?rf^^ng  itl»ip  ^B^fiift^cei  of 


•■      /-'■' 


1     >-• 

ij4 


itfaabirdvo)  tot4i%i^  IB,  ihfl  reprofei^jitiops  |^y.  Ijave 

>i^«o!ilfliljftj(tii|iU»4(|  patient,. pi;  ;fuj,y ^^pfan  tribe 
^  ,f!faa^4be  pfti<9P.Vrhrtqhi?  a4nwi%'e4^,pur  tr^clers 
i!'if  Eur^psi  it;i»ifty,b5.^<MH;thc  r^Ia^qpf  ^qf^^P  ^re- 

io  by;4r4vfllteJ*,^*M«ifi\i.^,jf9l4^,\fl  ^t^r^^^cs,  may 
t->  beft)CQHr»4^,^<^c9Bptg,/;^tV;^.pr|gjp.  .^ It  jsin^iieir 

iJidifenfa&fflnq  a«9,t9  4*W;ft\ffi  a>n(^ufi9|^  ,^ith  r^ijpea 
-  jitDf.1ibebii«fe«)tj?Pi  c|t/tffationfy, jn  ^ojf,  w^^^vc 

= '''nW*>i»C(flidolddaiigiB&a^j9^|»p^)rfH"  ?ifc^ 
■  I(*'^heji*abiti9frrfJ^/miR4]ftr'iite&i!w»4j^fW  fr^s .  flian- 
'  J'titefeisr  apF&rehcafiapdpftowrj*!!  iAflWC|«fl*j^Wi;^«^ 
him,  with  his  bow  and  his  dart,  is  left  to  traverfe 

the  foreftV'an^  ?n  'khW'f^fe'rfe'k*  variable  climate, 
is  obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  Chace  ^'  ; 

fa. 


IJ4  Of  the  Informafitms^  &c.  Part  II. 

If,  in  advanced  jjrears^  we^wojald^form  a  juft  no- 
tion of  our  progrefs  from  the  cradle,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  nurfery,  and  from  jthp^xaiT^rie-^Oil^ 
thofe  who  are  ftill  in  the  period  of  life  we  mean  to 
defcribe,  take  our  reprcfeiitation  of  paft  manners^ 
that  cannoty  in  any  other  way,  be  recalled. 

■  in  "     '        ■  '■    »•       '         ■  r\ 

,  y  •  ,  /  •    ■  ">    '  ■*    I  f  1 1  "•  ■  ■      .      '  I 

I  ' 

4  f 
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i^t    r.  ■■  ■■   .  i      '■' ■    • ; >"  'iK  If  J> •«  ^v/    >tl- 
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'     '  '  '       SEC  T,    n. 

df'^Se'iiaHonsfrior  to  the Eftablt/hment  of  Pro-i 

FRoM  one  to  the  other  extremity  pf  America  ; 
from  Kamfchatka  weftward  to  the  river  Oby, 
and  from  the  Northern  fea,  over  that  length  of  coun- 
try, to  the  confines  of  China,  of  India,  and  Perfia  ; 
.  from  the  Cafpian  to  the  Red  fea,  with  little  excep- 
tion, and  from  thence  over  the  inland  continent  and 
the  weftem  fliores  of  Africa  j  we  every  where  meet 
with  nations  on  whom  we  beftow  the  appellations 
of  barbarous  or  favage.  That  extenfive  traft  of  the 
^arth,  containing  fo  great  a  variety  of  fituation, 
climate,  and  foil,  ftiould,  in  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants, exhibit  all  the  diverfities  which  arifcs  froth 
tlfeTiriiqitial  influence  of  the  fun,  joined  to  a  dif- 
ferent nourifliment  and  manner  of  life.  Every  quef- 
tfon,  however,  on  this  fubjeft  is  premature,  till  we 
have  firft  endeavoured  to  form  fome  general  con- 
ception of  our  fpecies  in  its  nide  (late,  and  hav? 
learned  to  difl:ingui(h  mere  ignorance  from  dullnel^, 
and  the  want  of  arts  from  t!te  want  of  capacity. 

Of  the  nations  who  dwell  in  thofe,  or  any  other 
of  the  lefs  coltivated  parts  of  the  earth,  fome  intrult 
their  fubfiftence  chiefly  to  huntbg,  fifliing,  or  the  na- 
tural produce  of  the  foil.  They  have  little  attention 
to  property,  and  fcarcely  any  beginnings  of  fubor- 
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dination  or  goverpment.  Others  having  poffeffed 
ihcmfelvcs  of  herb«,  and  depending  for  their  prdvi- 
.  fion  on  pafture,  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor  atid  rich. 
They  know  the  relations  of  patron  arid  client,  of 
fcrvarit  and  matter,  and  by  the  meafurcs  of  fortune 
dctcrnune  their  ftation.  This  diftinftion  muft 
create  a  material  difference  of  charader,  and  may 
fumifli  two  feparate  heads,  under  which  to  confider 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  in  their  rudeft  ftate  ;  that  cf 
the  lavage;  who  Is  not  yet  acquainted  with  proper- 
ty ;  and  that  of  the  barbarian,  to  whom  it  is^  al- 
though not  afcertained  by  laws,  a  princi{|U  o1>je&  of 
tare  tod  defifc; 

It  muft  appear  vefy  evident,  that  pfopcrty  b  t 
matter  of  progrefs.  It  requires,  among  other  par- 
ticulars  which  are  the  effedls  of  time^  ibme  method 

of  defining  pofleiHon*  The  yery  defire  of  k  pro- 
ceeds from  experience  ;  and  tl^  itiduftry  by  which, 
it  is  gained,  or  improved,  requires  fuch  ^a  hdhit  of 
ailing  with  a  view  to  diftant  ohjeds^  as  may  over- 
come  the  preibft  diipofitibri  either  to  ilof&  or  to  en- 
joyment. This  habit  is  (loWly  acquired,  and  is  in 
r<eality  a  principsd  diftin£Uon  of  nations  in  the  ad-^ 
vanced  ftate  of  niechanic  and  comn^rcial  arts. 

In  a  tribe  which  fubfifts  by  hunting  and  fifliing," 
£he  arms,  the  uteniUs,  and  the  fur,  ^hich  the  in- 
(fividual  carries^  arc  to  him  tiie  only  fuijjeds  of 
property.  The  food  of  to-morrow  is  yet  wild  in 
the  foreft,  or  hid  in  the  lake  ;  it  camK>t  be  appro- 
priated^ 
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priatefl  before, it  is  caught;    and  even  tjieii,  being    ■ 
the  .p^tthafe  of  numbers,  who  fifh  or  hunt  ifl  a  ■^* 
bo4y,  ^  3fCr|ies  to  die  community,  and  is  applied 
to  ,f jpp^atQ^ufe,  or  becomes  an  acceffion  to  tlie 
ftoKp^jpftlf^^tttllic.      .,,  -         ^,     /■ 

.>:...    I...,      'j.. J. ,:-..,:._    ,    .  ._.    :.  ■' 

.VV^if^?.E  fevage  nations,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, mix  with,  jtl^e,, practice  of  hunting  fome  fpecics 
of  rude  ,agficulture,  they  ftill  follow,  with  rel^££ 
to  'the  fqil  and.  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  analogy 
of-^thqif;^pr,i[KiwJ  ohjeft.  As  the  men  hunt,  fo  the 
women  labour  together  ;  and,  after  they  have  fliared 
tlie  toils  of  the  feed-time,  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
thp  harveft  in  common.  The  field  in  which  they 
have  planted-,  like  (he  diftria  over  which  they  are 
accuftome^  ro  hunt,  is  claimcd'as  a  propertyby  the 
nation,  but  is  irat  pardelledm  lots  to  its  members. 
They  ^b  ■foi't^  in  paitiey  t(J  prepare  the  ground,  to 
plant,  and  Wrttp.  The'"harveft  isgatheretf  into 
the  public  gfatiary^  and  frorfi  thence,-  at  ftate*  times, 
is  divided  iri^ftaVei' fottlieindlntenartcettffcpa- 
tate  ^milidf"'.'  ■  tviri'  tht'i^ui^fe  ef"thq  market,  ■ 
when  diey  tractiwithfAeignts-Ji-'affc  brought' home 
totheftock  Hfdicnationf;       '^  ■     .- 

'-■■■■■  -■■■■■■    T-     ■  '       ^    ■'-'  ■  -ais 

*  Hiftogr^ftlie.Caribbeei.     ,;..■, 

f  ChsrIeMx.  TTiisaccoDiit  of  Ruda-Nuions,  in  moft  poind 
of  importanor,  (d'ixt  ai  it  rehdes  to  the.  «rigiDal  North- Ameri- 
cins,  a  not.  fouDded  fo  much  on  the  teflimony  of  this  or  of  the  . 
others  writera  cited,  as  it  is  on  the  coQcurring  repreftntations  of 
Va'iag  witnefTesI  wlio  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  of  war  and  of  trea- 
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•    ■  •  ... 

As  the  fur  and  the  bow  pertain  to  the  individuar>. 

the  cabbin  and  its  utenfils  arc  appropriated  to  the 
family ;  and  as  the  domeftic  care^  are  committed  to 
the  women,  fo  the  property  of  the  houfehold  feems 
likewife  to  be  veiled  in  them.     The  children  are 
confidered  as  pertaining  to  the  mother,  with  Httle  re- 
gard to  defcent  on  the  father^s  fide.   The  males,  be- 
fore they  are  married,  remain  in  the  cabbin  in  which 
they  are  born  j   but  after  they  have  formed  a  new 
connexion  with  the  other  fex,  they  change  their  ha-' 
bitation,  and  become  an  acCeffion  to  the  family  in 
which  they  have  found  their  wives.     The  hunter 
and  ^  the  warrior  are  numbered  by  the  matron  as  a . 
part  of  her  trcafiire ;    they  are  referved  for  perils 
and  tryinjg  occafions ;    and  in  the  recefs  of  public 
councils,  in  the   intervals  of  hunting  or '  war,  are 
maintained  by  the  cares  of  the  women,  and  loiter' 
about  m  mere  amufemcnt  or  floth^. 


.'i  i 


While  one  fex  continue  to  value  themfelves 
chietfy  on  thfir  courage,  their  t^ilent  for  policy,  and 
their  warlike  atchievements,  this  fpecies  of  property 
which  is  beftowed  on  the  other,  is  in  reality  a  mark 
of  fubjc£l:ion ;  not,  as  fome  writers  alledge,  of  theif 
having  acquired  an  afcendantf.     It  is  tlie  care  and 

ties  have  had  ample  occafion  to  ob(erve  the  manners  of  that 
people-  It  19  DecciTary,  however,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
not  have  converfed  with  the  living  witneffes  to  refer  to  printed 
authorities. 

*  Lafitau.  t  Il'i^' 

trouble 
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trouble  of  a  fubjeft  with  which  the  ■warrior  does  not 
chufe  to  be  embarraffed.  It  is  a  fervitude,  and  a 
continual  toil,  where  no  honours  are  won  ;  and  they 
Whofe  province  it  is,  are  in  f'aft  the  flavcs  and  the 
helots  of  their  coantry.  If  in  this  deftination  of  the 
fcKcs,  while  the  men  continue  to  indulge  themfclves 
in  the  contempt  of  fordid  and  mercenary  arts,  the 
cruel  eftablifhmcnt  of  flavery  is  for  fome  ages  de- 
ferred ;  if  in  this  tender,  though  yneqpal  alliance, 
the  aSettions  of  the  heart  prevent  the  feverities 
praftifed  on  flavesj  we  have  in  the  cyftom  ilfelf,  as 
perhaps  in  many  other  inllances,  realbn  to  prefer 
jhe  firft  fuggeftions  of  pature,  to  many  of  her  after 
refipements, 

If  mankind,  in  any  inftance,  continue  the  ar- 
ticle of  property  on  the  footing  we  have  now  repre- 
fented,  we  may  eafily  credit  what  is  further  reported 
by  travellers,  that  they  admit  of  no  diftinSions  of 
rank  or  condition ;  and  that  they  have  in  faS  no 
degree  of  fubordination' different  from  the"  djftribu- 
tion  of  funtlion,  which  follows  the '  differences  of 
Hge,  talents,  and  difpofitions.  Perfonal  q^ualkics 
give  an  afcendant  in  the  midft  of  occafions  which 
require  their  exertion  ;  but  in  times'  of  relaxation," 
leave  no  veftige  of  power  or  prerogative.  A  War- 
rior who  has  led  the  ytjuth  of  his  nation  to  ihf  flaugh- 
ter  of  tticir  enemies,  or  who  has  been  foiemoft  in 
flic  chace,  returns  upon  a  level  with  the  reft  of  his 
^ibe ;  and  when  the  only  bufmefs  is  to  fleep,  or  to 
'  -  .  feed. 
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feed,  can  enjoy  no  pre-eminence ;  for  he  fleeps  an<J 
he  feeds  no  better  than  they. 

Where  no  profit  attends  dominion,  one  party  is 
as  much  averfe*  to  the  trouble  of  perpetual  coiii* 
mand,  as  the  other  is  to  the  mortification  of  per- 
petual fubmiffion :  "  I  love  vidory,  I  love  great 
*'  aftions,"  fays  Montefquieu,  in  the  charafter  of 
Sylla ;  "  but  have  no  relifh  for  the  languid  detail 
*«  of  pacific  government,  or  the  pageantry  of  high 
"  ftation."  He  has  touched  perhaps  what  is  a  pre- 
vailing fentiment  in  the  fimpleft  ftate  of  fociety, 
when  the  weaknefs  of  motives  fuggefted  by  interfcft^ 

m 

and  the  ignorance  of  any  elevation  not  founded  on 
merit,  fupplies  the  place  of  difdain. 

The  charafter  of  the  mind,  however,  in  this 
flate,  is  not  founded  on  ignorance  alone.  Men  are 
confcious  of  their  equality,  and  are  tenacious  of 
its  rights.  Even  when  they  follow  a  leader  to  the 
field,  they  cannot  brook  the  pretenfions  to  a  formal 
command :  They  liften  to  no  orders ;  and  they  come 
under  no  military  engagements,  but  thofe  of  mutual 
fidelity,  and  equal  ardour  in  the  enterprife^. 

This  defcription,  we  may  believe,  is  unequally 
applicable  to  different  nations,  who  have  made  un- 
equal- advances  in  the  eftablifliment  of  property. 
Among  the  Carrlbbecs,  and  the  other  natives  of  the 

*  Charlevoix. 
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^warmer  clittiates  in  America,  the  dignity  of  chief- 
tain is  hereditary,  or  eleftive,and  continued  for  life: 
The  unequal  diftribution  of  property  creates  a  vi- 
fible  fubordination^.  But  among  die  Iroquois,  and 
other  nations  of  the  temperate  ^ne,  the  titles  of 
magtftrate  zxidifubjed^  of  noble  and  mean^  are  as  lit- 
tle known  as  thofe  of  rich  and  poor.  The  old  men, 
without  being  invefted  with  any  coercive  power, 
employ  jtheir  natural  authority  in  advifing  or  in 
prompting  the  refolutions  of  their  tribe :  The  miH- 
tary  leader  is  pointed  out  by  the  fuperiority  of  his 
manhood  and  valour :  The  ftatefman  is  diftinguilhecj 
only  by  the  attention  with  which  his  counfel  is 
heard ;  the  warrior  by  the  confidence  with  which 
the  youth  of  his  nation  follow  him  to  the  field ':  And 
if  their  concerts  muft  be  fuppofcd  to  conftitute  a 
fpecies  of  political  government,  it  is  one  to  which 
no  language  of  ours  can  be  applied.  Power  is  no 
more  than  the  natural  afcendency  of  the  mind  ;  the 
difcharge  of  office  no  more  than  2^  natural  exercife 
of  the  perfonal  charafter ;  and  while  the  communi- 
ty ads  with  an  appearance  of  order,  there  is  no  fenfe 
of  difparity  in  the  breaft  of  any  of  its  members  ^, 

In  thefe   happy,  though  informal  proceedings, 

where  age  alone  gives  a  place  In  the  council ;  where 

youth,  ardour,  and  valour  in  the  field,  give  a  title 

to  the  ftation  of  leader  ;  where  the  whole  commn- 
#  ■ 

:  ♦  Wafer's  Account  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien. 
•    -j*  Coldcn'5  Hiflory  of  ^he  Five  Nations. 
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•nity  is  aflembled  on  any  alarming  occafipn,  we  may 
^venture  to  fay,  that  we  have  found  the  origin  cf 
the  fenate,  the  executive  power,  and  the  affcmbly 
of  the  people  ;  inftitutions  for  which  ancient  legifla"^ 
tors  have  been  fo  much  renowned.     The  fenate  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,'  as  well  as  the  Latins,  appears, 
from  the  etymology  of  its  name,  to  have  been  o- 
riginally  compofed  of  elderly  men.     The  military 
leader  at  Rome,  in  a  manner  not  imlike  to  that  of 
the  American  warrior,  proclaimed  bis  levies,  and 
the  citizen  prepared  for  the  field,  in  confequence  of 
a  voluntary  engagement.    The  fuggeftions  of  na- 
ture, which  direded  the  policy  of  nations  in  the  wilds 
of  America,  were  followed  before  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas  and  the  Tyber ;  and  Lycurgus  and  Ro- 
mulus found  the  model  of  their  inftitutions  where 
the  members  of  every  rude  nation  find  the  earlieft 
mode  of  uniting  their  talents,  and  combining  their 
forces. 


It  ■ ' 


Among  the  North- American  nations,  eyery  in- 
dividual  is  independent ;  but  he  is  engaged  by  his 
affeftions  and  his  habits  in  the  cares  of  a  family. 
Families,  like  fo  many  feparate  tribe§,  are.  fubjed 
to  no  infpeftion  or  government  from  abroad  ;  what- 
ever palTcs  at  home,  even  blooidfhed  and  murder, 
are  only  fuppofed  to  concern  themfelves.  They' 
are  in  the  mean  time,  the  parts  of  a  canton  ;  the 
v/omcu  affemble  to  plant,  their  maize  ;  the  old  men 
GO  to  council ;  the  Iiuntfman  and  the  vv'arripr  joins 
i\ic  you'ih  c^  his  village- in  the  field.     Many  fuch 

canton^ 
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cantons  aflemble  to  conftitute  a  national  council,  or 
to  execute  a  national  enterprife.  When  the  Euro- 
peans made  their  firft  fettle  ments  in  America^  fix 
fuch  nations  had  formed  a  league,  had  their  am- 
phy£lio.ncs  or  ftates-general,  and,  by  tlie  firmnefs 
of  their  union,  and  the  ability  of  their  councils, 
had  obtained  an  afcendant  fronx  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Laurence  to  that  of  the  Miffifippi^.  They  appeared 
to  underftand  the  objefts  of  the  confederacy,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  feparate  nation  ;  they  ftudied  a 
balance  of  power  j  the  ftatefman  of  one  country 
watched  the  defigns  and  proceedings  of  anotlier ; 
and  occafionaljy  threw  the  weight  of  his  tribe  into 
a  different  fc^c-, ,  They  had  \\\t\x  alliances  and  their 
treaties,  which^  .like  the  natipns  of  Europe,  they 
maintained,  or  they  broke,  upon  reafons  of  ftate  ; 
and  remained  at  peace  from  a  fenfe  of  neceffity  or 
expediency,  and  went  to  war  upon  any  emergence 
of  provocation  or  jealoufy. 

Thus,  without  any  fettled  form  of  governrticint, 
or  any  bon^  of  unionj  but  what  refembled  ntorc 
the  fuggcftion  of  inllinft,  than  the  invention  of 
reafqn^  they  conduced  themfeJvtes  with  the  concert, 
and  the  'ifbrce  of  nations. '  '  !f'6rcigners,  'Without 
being  able  to  difcover  who  is  the'  magiftratei'  or  in 
what  manner  the  fenate  is  compofed,  alwayaf'find  a 
council,  with  whom  they  may  treat,  or  a  btind  of 
warriors  with  whotn  they  may  fifeht.     Without  po- 

•"■    • .  I    :•'.''  ♦       .  ■ .    .        ■-•... 

*  Lafiwu,  Charlevoix^  Golden,  &c, 
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lice  or  compulfory  laws,  their  domeftic  foci<?ty  is 
condufted  with  order,  and  the  abfence  of  vicious 
difpofitions,  is  a  better  fecurity  than  any  public 
eftablifhment  for  the  fuppreffion  of  crimes^ 

Disorders,  however,  fometimes  occur,  efpe- 
cially  in  times  of  debauch,  when  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely addifted,  fufpends  the  ordinary  caution  of 
their  demeanour,  and  inflaming  their  violent  paf- 
fions,  engages  them  in  quarrels  and  bloodflied. 
When  a  perfon  is  flain,  his  murderer  is  feldom  called 
to  an  immediate  account:  But  he  has  a  quarrel  to 
fuftain  with  the  family  and  the  friends ;  or,  if  a 
ftranger,  with  the  cpuntrymen  of  the  deceafed ; 
fometimes  even  with  his  own  nation  at  home,  if  the 
injury  committed  be  of  a  kind  to  alarm  the  fociety. 
The  nation,  the  canton,  or  the  family,  endeavour, 
by  prefents,  to  atone  for  the  oflFcnce  of  any  of  their' 
members ;  and,  by  pacifying  the  parties  aggrieved, 
endeavour  to  prevent  what  alarms  the  community 
more  than  the  firft  diforder,  the  fubfequent  effeds 
of  revenge  and  animofity^.  The  Ihedding  of  blood, 
however,  if  the  guilty  perfon  remain  where  he  has 
committed  the  crime,  feldom  efcapes  unpunifhed  : 
The  friend  of  the  deceafed  knows  how  to  difguife, 
though  not  to  fupprefs  his  refentment ;  and  even  af- 
ter many  years  have  elapfed,  is  fure  to  repay  the  in- 
jury that  was  done  to  his  kindred  or  his  houfe. 

ft 

*  Lafitau. 
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These  coofiderationa  render  thein  cautious  and 
circumfpea,  piU  them  oil  their  guard  againft  thcif 
paffions,  and  give  to  their  ordinary  deportment  an 
air  of  phlegm  and  cdnipofurc  fuperior  to  whit  is 
poffeffed  atnong  polifhed  nations.  They  are,  in  the 
mean  time,  affedioriate  in  their  carriage,  and  in 
their  cdnverfations  pay  a  mutual  attention  and  re- 
gard, Giys  Charlevoix,  more  tender  and  more  en- 
gaging,  than  what  vit  profefs  in  the  ceremonial  of 
jxjtifhed  ibcletjes; 

This  writer  has  bbferved,  that  the  nations 
«mong  whom  he  travelled  in  North  America,  never 
mentioned  aflis  of  gencrofity  or  kindnefs  under  the 
notion  of  duty.  They  afted  from  aiFeftion,  as  they 
afted  from  appetite,  without  rsgard  to  its  confe- 
quences.  When  they  had  done  a  kindncis,  they 
had  gratified  a  defire ;  the  bufmefs  was  finifted," 
and  it  pafled  from  the  memory.  When'  they  rc- 
cdved  a  favour,  it  might,  or  it  might  hot,  prove 
flie  bccafion  of  friendfliip :  If  it'  did  not,  the  parties 
ai^ared  to  have  no  appfehenfions  of  gratitude,  as 
a  duty  by  which  the  one  was  bound  to  make  a  re- 
tuni,  or  the  other  itititlcd  to  reproach  the  perfon 
who  had  feiled  in  his  part:  The  fpirit  with  which 
they  give  or  receive  prefents,  is  the  fame  which 
Tacitus  pbferved  among  the  incient  Germans: 
They  delighc  in  them,  but  do  not  confider  them 
as  matter  of,  obligation*.    Such  gifts  are  of  little 

*  Muneribus  jaudent,  fed  ncc  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis 
ttUJgantiir. 

U  confeqiience,' 
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confcquence,  except  when  employed  as  the  feal  of  a 
bargain  or  treaty. 

It  was  their  fevoorite  maxim.  That  no  man  is 
naturally  indebted   to   another ;   that   he   is  not, 
therefore,  obliged  to  bear  with  any  impofition,  or 
unequal  t^reatment^.     Thus,  in  a  principle  appa* 
rently  fallen  and  inhofpitable,  they  have  difcovered 
thcf  foundation  of  jufl:iee,and  obferve  its  rales,  with 
a  fteadinefs  and  candour  which  no  cultivation  has 
been  found  to  improve.    The  freedom  which  they 
give  in  what  relates  to  the  fuppofed  duties  of  kind-  - 
nefs  and  friendfliip,  ferves  only  to  engage  the  heart 
more  entirely,  where  it  is  once  poiTefled  with  aflPec- 
tion.    We  love  to  chufe  our  objeft  without  any  re* 
ftraint,  and  We  confider  kindneis  itfelf  as  a  tafk» 
when  the  duties  of  friendfliip  are  exacted  by  rule. 
We  therefore,  by  our  demand  for  attentions,  rather 
corrupt  than  Improve  the  fyflera  of  morality  *f  and 
by  our  exaftions  of  gratitude,  and  our  frequent 
propofals  to  inforce  its  obfervance,  we  only  fhew 
that  we  have  miftaken  its  nature ;    we  only  give 
fymptoms   of  that  growing  fenfibility  to   intereflr, 
from  which  we  meafure  the  expediency  of  friendfliip 
and  gerierofity  itfelf ;  and  by  which  we  Would  in- 
troduce the  fpirit  of  traffic  into  the  commerce  of 
aflfeftion.    In  confequence  of  this  proceeding,  wc 
are  often  obliged  to  decline  a  favour  with  the  fame 
fpirit  that  we  throw  off  a  fervile  engagement,  or 
rejefl:  a  bribe.    To  the  unrefining  favage  every  fa-^ 

*  CharlcYoix, 
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vour  is  welcome,  and  every  prcfeat  received  without 
refciTC  or  refleftion. 

The  love  of  equality,  and  Ae  lore  of  juflke, 
■were  originally  tbe  lame :  And  although,  by  the 
conftitution  of  diflFcrent  focieties,  unequal  privilege* 
are  beflowcd  on  their  members  ;  and  although  ja< 

.  lUce  itfelf  requires  a  proper  regard  to  be  paid  to  foch 
privileges  ;  yet  he  who  has  ibrgott«i  diat  men  were 
originally  equal,  eafily  degenerates  into  a  flavc  ;  or 
in  the  capacity  of  a  mailer,  is  not  to  be  trulled 

.  with  the  rights  of  his  fellow- creatures.  This  happy 
principle  gives  to  the  mind  its  fenfe  of  independence, 
renders  it  indifferent  to  the  iavours  which  arc  in  the 
power  of  other  men,  checks  it  in  the  commiflion 
of  iiqurie«,  and  leaves  the  heart  open  to  the  affec- 
dons  of  generofity  and  Vundnefs,  It  gives  to  the 
untutored  American  that  fcntimcnt  of  candour,  and 
of  regard  to  the  welfani  of  others,  which,  in  fome 
degree,  foftens  the  arrogant  pride  of  his  carriage, 
and  in  times  of  confidence  and  peace,  without  the 
affiftance  «f  government  or  law,  renders  the  ^ 
proach  and  commerce  of  ftrangers  fecure. 

Among  this  people,  the  foundations  of  honour  - 
are  eminent  abilities  and  great  fortitude ;  not  the  di- 
ftindions  of  equipage  and  fortune ;  The  talents  i|i 
cfteem  arc  fuch  as  their  fituation  leads  them  to  em- 
I^y,  the  eza£l:  knowledge  of  a  country,  and  ftra- 
l^em  in  war.  On  thefe  qualifications,  a  capt^n 
among  the  Caribbees  underwent  an  examination. 
When 


^^a  ^  Rudf  Nai'ms  friar  H  Fart  H. 

Wbeo  a  new  leadei:  was  to  be  cbofen,  a  fcout  \m 
fent  forth  to  traverfe  the  forefts  which  le4  tf>  th^ 
enemy's  country,  and  upon  his  return,  the  candi- 
date wa$  defired  to  find  the  track  in  whiph  he  had 
travelled.  A  brook,  or  a  fountain,,  was  named  to 
him  on  the  frontier,  and  he  was  defired  tp  find  the 
neareft  path  to  a  particular  ftatioo,  and  to  plant  a 
ftake  in  the  placed.  They  can,  accordingly,  trace 
a  wild  beaft,  or  the  human  foot,  over  ipany  leagues 
of  a  pathleis  foreft,  and  find  their  way  acrofs  a 
woody  and  uninhabited  continent,  by  means  of  re- 
fined obfervations,  which  efcape  the  traveller  who 
has  been  accuftomed  to  diflFerent  aids.  They  fteer 
in  flender  canoes,  acrofe  ftormy  feas,  with  a  dexte- 
rity equal  to  that  of  the  moft  experienced  pilot  f. 
They  carry  a  penetrating  eye  for  the  thoughts  and 
intentictfis  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  to  deal ; 
and  when  they  mean  to  deceive,  they  cover  them* 
felves  with  arts  which  the  moft  fubtile  can  feldom 
elude.  They  harangue  in  their  public  councils  with 
a  nervous  and  a  figurative  elocution ;  and  conduct 
themfelves  in  the  management  of  their  treaties  with 
a  perfed  difcernment  of  their  national  interefts. 

Thus  being  able  mafters  in  the  detail  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  well  qualified  to  acquit  themfelves  on 
|)afticular  occafions,  they  ftudy  no  fcience,  and  go 

'^  Lafiuu.  \  Charlevoix*. 
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in  purfuit  of  no  general  principles.  They  even 
feem  incapable  of  attending  to  any  diftant  confe* 
quences,  beyond  thofe  they  have  experienced  iqi 
hunting  or  war.  .  They  intruft  the  provifion  .  of 
every  feafon  to  itfelf  j  confume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  fummcr;  and,  in  winter,  are  driven  in 
queft  of  their  prey,  through  woods,  and  over  de- 
ierts  covered  with  fhow.  They  do  not  form  in  one 
hour  thofe  maxims  which  may  prevent  the  errors 
of  the  next ;  and  they  fail  in  thofe  apprchenfions, 
which,  in  the  intervals  of  pafHon,  produce  ingenuous 
fliame,  compaffion,  remorfe,  or  a  command  of  ap- 
petite. They  are  fcldom  made  to  repent  of  any 
•violence;  nor  is  a  perfon,  indeed,  thought  account- 
able in  his  fober  mood,  for  what  he  did  in  the  heat 
of  a  pafEon,  or  in  a  time  of  debauch. 

Their  fuperftitions  are  groveling  and  mean: 
And  did  this  happen  among  rude  nations  alone,  we 
could  not  fufficiendy  admire  the  efieds  of  politenefs  ; 
but  it  is  a  fubjedt  on  which  few  nations  are  intided 
to  cenfurc  their  neighbours.  When  we  have  con- 
fidered  the  fuperftitions  of  one  people,  we  find  litde 
variety  in  thofe  of  another.  They  are  but  a  repe- 
tition of  fimilar  weakneflcs  and  abfurditics,  derived 
from  a  common  fource,  a  perplexed  apprehenfion 
of  invifible  agents,  that  are  fuppofed  to  guide  all 
precarious  events  to  which  human  forefight  cannot 
extend. 


In 
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In  what  depends  on  the  known  or  the  regular 
courfe  of  nature,  the  mind  trufts  to  itfelf ;  but  in 
ftrange  and  uncommon  'fituations,  it  is  the  dupe  of 
its  own  perplexity,  and,  mftead  of  relying  on  its 
prudence  or  courage,  has  recourfe  to  divination, 
and  a  variety  of  obfervances,  that,  for  being  irra- 
tional, are  always  the  more  revered.  Superftitioa 
being  founded  in  doubts  and  anxiety,  is  foftered 
by  ignorance  and  myftery.  Its  maxims,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  not  always  confounded  with  thofe 
of  common  life ;  nor  does  its  weaknefs  or  folly 
always  prevent  the  watchfulnefs,  penetration,  and 
courage,  men  are  accuftomed  to  employ  in  the 
management  of  common  afiaii^.  A  Roman  con* 
fiilting  futurity  by  the  pecking  of  birds,  or  a  King 
of  Sparta  infpefting.  the  intrails  of  a  beaft,  Mithrn 
dates  confulting  his  women  on  the  interpretation  of 
his  dreams,  are  examples  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
a  chiidife  imbecility  on  this  fubje^  is  con(iftent  wi& 
die  gareateft  nulitary  and  political  condu£l. 

Confidence  in  the  efFefk  of  charms  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  any  age  or  nation.  Few,  even  of  the  ac- 
compRfhed  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  able  to  Ihake 
off  this  weaknefs.  In  their  cafe,  it  was  not  removed 
by  the  higheft  meafures  of  civilization.  It  has 
yielded  only  to  the  light  of  true  religion,  or  to  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  led  to  fubftitute  a 
wife  providence  operating  by  phyfical  caufes,  in  the 
place  of  phantonjs  that  terrify  or  amufe  the  ignorant. 

Tfl[E 


.     .-? 
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The  principal  point  of  honour  among  the  rude 
tiations  of  America,  as  indeed  in  every  inftance 
where  mankind  are  not  gready  corrupted^  is  forti^ 
tXiAti  Yet  their  way  of  maintaining  this  point  of 
honoury  is  very  different  fro(m  that  of  the  nationi 
of  Europe.  Thek  6rdiniry  method  of  making 
war  is  by  ambufcade  %  and  they  drive,  by  over* 
reaching  an  enemy,  to  commit  the  greateft  flaugh- 
ter,  or  to  make  the  greateft  number  of  prifoners^ 
with  the  leaft  hazard  to  themfelves..  They  deem 
it  t,  folly  to  expofe  their  own  petfons  in  aflaulting 
an  enemy,  and  do  not  rejoice  in  viftories  which 
are  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  people.  They 
do  not  value  themfelves,  as  in  Europe,  on  defying 
their  enemy  upon  equal  tcrilis*  They  even  boaft^ 
that  they  approach  like  foxes,  or  that  they  fly  like 
birds,  not  left  than  that  they  devour  like  lions.  In 
Europe,  to  fall  in  battle  is  accounted  an  honour  ; 
among  the  natives  of  America,  it  is  reckoned  dis- 
graceful^. They  referve  their  fortitude  for  the 
trials  they  abide  when  attacked  by  furprize,  or  when 
fallen  into  their  enemies  hands  ;  and  when  they  are 
obliged  to  maintain  their  own  honour,  and  that  of 
their  own  nation,  in  the  midfl  of  torments  that  re- 
quire efforts  of  patience  more  than  of  valour. 

On  thefe  occafions,  they  are  far  from  allowing 
it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  wifh  to  decline  the  con* 
flia.    It  is  held  infamous  to  avoid  it,  even  by  a        m 

*  CharlcToix. 

voluntary 
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vpluntary.  .death  j  and  the,  greatefl;  ^afFroijt .  whjch 
can  be, offered  to  a  prifoner,  is  to  refufe  hjwa  the 
honours  of  a  man,  in  the  manner  of  bis.  execj^fion  : 
"  With-hold/'  fays  an  old  man,  in  the.m^dft  pf 
his  tortmre,  "  the  ftabs  of  your  knife;  rather 
**  let  me  die  by  fire,  t^at  thofe  dogs,  your  allies^ 
**  from  beybnd  the  feas,  may  learn  tp  fuffer  Ukc 
"  men^."     With   terms  of  defiance,  the  viiaim, 

.If. 

in  thofe  (blemn  trials,  commonly  excites  the  animo* 
iity  of  his  tormentors,  as  well  as  his  own;,  and 
whilft  we  fuffer  for  hunian  nature,  under  the  effe^l 
of  its  errors,  we  mttft  admire  its  force. 


■'   »! 


The  people  with  whom  this  praftice  j^revailed, 
*rere  commonly  defirou$  of  repairing  their  ovni 
loflcs,  by  adopting  prifoners  of  war  into  their  fami* 
lie^ :  and  even  in  the  laft  moment,  the  hand  which' 
was  raifed  to  torment,  frequently  gave  the  fign  of 
adoption^;  by  wiiich  the  prifoner  became  the  child 
6r  the  brothGr  of, his  enemy,  and  came  to  fharc  vol 
all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  In  their  treatment 
of  thofe  who  fuffered,  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
glided  by  principles  of  hatred  or  revenge r,jthCT 
6blerved  the  point  of  honour  in  applying  as.  well  as, 
in  bearing  their  torments ;  2(nd,  by  a  ftrange  kind, 
of  affedion"  and  tendernefs,  were  direded  tp  be 
moft  cruel  where  they  intended  the  highefi:  refpeft : 
the  coward  was  put  to  immediate  death  by  the  hands 
of  women:  the  valiant  was  fuppofed  tobdintitled 

*  Golden. 
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to  atldic  triaU'c^  fonitude  that  men  could  invent 
pr  enai^y:  "  It  gave  me  joy,"  fiiys  an'  old  man  to 
his  captive,  **  that  fo  gallant  a  youth  was  aUotted 
•*  to  my  ftiarc :  I  propo'fed  to  have  placed  you  on 
•*  the  coudh  of  my  nephew,  who  was  flain  by  your 
**  countrjmen  j  to  have  transferred  all  my  tendcr- 
••  ricfi  to  yoij;  and  to  have  folaced  my  age  in  your 
•*  Company :  But,  maimed  and  miitilated  as  you 
"  now  appear,  death  is  better  than  life  :  Prepare 
*•  yourfelf  therefefe  to  die  like  a  man*." 

It  is  perhaps  with  a  view  to  thefe  exhibitions, 
or  rather  in  admiration  of  fortitude,  the  princiidc 
from  which'thcy  proceed,  that  the  Americans  are 
fo  attentive,  in  their  carlieft  years,  to  harden  their 
nervesf .  The  children  arc  tau^t  to  vie  with  eacH 
o&cr  in  bearing  ^e  fliarpefl  torments ;  the  youth 
arc  admitted  into  the  clafe  6f  manhood,  after  violent 
proofe  of  their  patience ;  and  leaders  are  put  to  the 
teft  by  famine,  burning,  and  fuffi^catioh  \, 

It  might  be  apprehended,  that  among  rude  na-  . 
ticMis,  where  the  means  of  fubfiftencp  are  procured 
with  fo  much  difficulty,  the  mind  could  never  nufe 
itfetf  above  the  confideration  of  this  fubjeft  j   and 
that  man  -frould,  in  this  condition,  give  examples  of 

•  Charlevoix. 
f  lb,  Thip  writer  lays,  that  be  has  feen  a  boy  and  a  fpii, 
having  bound  their  naked   arms  togeiher,  place  a  burning  coal 
between  them,  to  try  who  could  endure  it  longe(t. 
X  Lafitau. 


J- 

hVw?ypr^,^,i3^tru?,.^  t^j^?^^  tJiU  particular,  by 
the  defires  of  nature,  men,  in  their  fimplej^wftud^ 
attend  to  the  objcfts  of  appetite  no  further  thaft 
appetite  requires^  and  tl^eir  (drfii;ea.ojF  fortune  cx- 
tend  no  rurtlfer  tnan  tne  njieai  wmch  gratifies  their 

immediate  fmluon,  and  take  pleafure  m  no  occupa- 


Canada,  yfhQj[gf^p^^t,%^g\j^J^,  gi^q^  \Sl«|i>- 
change  for  fome  prifoncrs  he  had  taken  ;    "  your 

B  and  >- 
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Knefr"ofi'carrilig«,   ^WfcH^  thc'^pridH'  of'ttoSilit^, 
^rfieitfit'^ifipft^verda  fcj'pcfclhed  ifiations/ftMora 

TaftV^b  attend ve  >(>  tiicir^perfons^^an^  fj^v''??-. 
milcih'Sttfe',  as  well  as  endure  great  pain,  b  thc^iiic- 
A'ody'fliey'^taitc  to  adorn  their  bodi'cs,  tc^  give  thf 
permaH'etit'ffiains  ■with  wliich't&ey  are  coloured,  pr 
prcfervc  the  j)ainti ,  which'  mey  are  perpetually  _rg-- 
piurinlgj^in'orflct  tO' appear  with'  advantage. 

"Ti^tJTR'^s^tfMon'tb'  eVery  fort  of  'elnploymcnt. 
which  they  hold  to  be  mean,  makfcS  mem  pafs  great 
part  of  their  time  in  idlencfs  or  fieep ;  and  a  man 
wbiHi»Tioflbit<rf^a'*iW^beSilvbl'*iB'fdVftiiriiiiV 
Mmyiiwili>lMVe*(6  d  haiidt^d'Ujigue^-bn^Sw^ wifi. 
nibt^-to'iffDeaTKii^fi' ftidd/MjWK' b'^smy  ^ecies  oT  o^^^^ 
denary  hi50upin««traHge,^''  rayj^'T^^s;^'*?1Hlit' 
*^'the'fiiftK^^di#rfftiafiTff'Beft)  "hM  avJ?feHo"?e-" 

«*  Bbfe:  ^<&  metimie&ii^'m^.^'''  '^^^"^'^ 

.,.!,.  "^n^Jfii  hcff  ^rf  snnolnq'arn6t  io^  i^atdz 

vSaIH^s  tof 'liasSffif  ^le^rft''tKi:'^Snv'in'iroh'''crt-' ' 
lifflfll  ig«s  i'-^ed^rauHifflty'Ka^^ooUeip  t&': 
ori^,t«»A^*  rffifefl^'¥hlteamems%rln'''ot- J 
fciif*  aatiW'i  ^  fi'is'p'-o^Hc  thantl^r^bejong- 
ed  fte^ttn**^  feFremd'^e'^ffd'  too  rade'cven  for  the 
coi^e€teri!i'';bP^H;^aSfflaiK'toVea§l?r  'He  viry  fa- 
vagfl  ibrih^'his  ^fi4V;-'ili^'ate8firi?,"W^i5' W^^^^ 
to-tRe1)ifeii*trfbiy¥^lte  fifeai'iiW^''ttc'pSaions  ani ' 

*  Mira  diverfitas  natuix,  u^ta^in  hocniDes  lie  araeot  ineniani 
&  odSAii^  ^uietem. 
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agitations  which  the  applications  of  a  tedious  iQduf- 
try  could  not  excite :  And  while  the  throw  is  de- 
pending, he  tears  his  hair,  and  beats  his  bread,  witi^ 
ia  rage  which  the  more  accomplifhed  gamefter  has 
fometimes  learned  to  repr'efs :  He  often  quits  the 
party  naked,  and  ftripjped  of  all  his  poffeffiotts  ;  or 
where  flavery  is  in  ufe,  ftakcs  his  freedom*  to  have 
one  chance  more  to  retovej:  his  fortMjr  Idfs^.* 

With  all  thefe  infirmities,  vices,  or  refpeQabl^ 
equalities,  belonging  to  the  human  fpeciea  in  its 
rudeft  ilate  ;  the  l6te  of  fociety,  friendfliip,  and 
publid  affeffion,  penetration,  eloquence,  and  cou- 
rage, appeair  to  have  been  its  original  properties, 
not  die  'fu1)fequcnt'effe£l:s  of  device  pr  >  iiVYentioni 
If  ittiinkiiia  are  qualified  to  improve  their  (manners, 
the  tnafeml's  to' be  nnproved  were.  furwihc4  'l^y  na- 
ture ;  aifid'the  efTeft  of  this  improvciioeBfe  i?  iipt  to 
infpire  the'  fentimeffCs  of  tendernefs .  and;  g^nerof^ty, 
nor  to  beftow  the  principal  conftituent&  q£  a  refpedl- 
abte  chariafter,  but  to  obviate  the  cafual  abufes  of 
paffion  ;  and  to  prevent  a  mind,  which  feels  the  bed 
difpofitions  in  their  -greateft  force,  from  being  at 
timis  likewife  the  fport  of  brutal  appepte  and  of  un- 
goverriable  violehcei  / 


»•  / 


Were  Lycurgus  employed  anew  to  -find  a  plan 
of  government  for  the  people  we  have  defcribed, 
Jiewoijld  find  them,  in  many  important  particulars, 

9 

*  Tacitu?,  l.aiitau,  Charlevoix. 

prepared 


prepared  J»y  n^twrc  bfij#lf  to.  receive  his  inflitutions. 
^sequalilij  ]Uimattc;r$  of  property  beings  already 
eiiftbliilifid,  vhe  would  have  no  fadipn,  t;0{appr:chend 
from  the  oppofite  intereils  ot  the  poor  and  the  rich  ; 
his  ftswtc^bU  aflSinibly  9^  the  pcppl!^  13  conftftuted; 
his,  difciplin^  is  in  /(pmfi  mo^fure  adopjqd ;  and  the 
pb^e/o£&i|^^:Jiielots  is  (applied  by.  the  t^  allotted  to 
one  of  .the  i^isis.^.  With  2^  thefe  advai^tages^  he 
would  ftiU.  have  had  a  very  important  leflbn  for 
civil  ibcifty^to  teach,  tb^t.,hy  which  a  few  Icayn  to 
command,  and  the  many  are  taught:  to  obey,:  He 
would'  ha^erall  his,  precautions  to  take  ^gainljl:  the 
future  intrufion  of  mercenary  arts,  the  ,  adnairation 
of  hpcury,  and  the  paffiun  for  intereft ;  He  would 
fUU  perh^s  have  ainior^  ^^i%^lt  taft  thap  ajny  of 
the  formcTy  iit  teaching  ^i^  citii9en$  th^.  .<;pmmand 
•  of  »p|)etlt»;'aftd  (an.iifidiflbrence.'topl^af^  well 
'  as  a  <!ohcciftpt'  of;  pain  i  t  ia  teaching ;  tbqfli  to  main* 
tain  in'  i^tlet jfield*,:  tUt  \  formality .  pf, » wifqf |n  precau- 
titos,  suwi  a&'imTiJchta.AWlfi  bej(^,,^eii:^yes  fur- 
priced,  ^'  they  emdoavdur  to  fiurprize.  thpr,  ene;ny. 

'.  qirpt^tj^ift.rf '.tfidfe.;advantages,.imd^^  in 

geft^fSflj-'yteotigh  ithey  are » patient  of. AaprdfliJjp  and 
fatigue,  though  they  are  addifted^Jto^vfa^  and  are 
qualified  by  their  ftratagem  and  valour  to  throw 

.  tetriDfr'into  the- armies,  of  a  more /regular  enemy ; 
yetj.in  thecQurfe  of  a  continual  ftruggle,  always 
yield rto  the  fuperior.arts,  j^nd  the  dififipUne  of  more 
civilized  nations.    Hence  the  Romans  were  able  to 

over- 
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over-run  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  3ri-f 
tain ;  and  hence  the  Europeans  have  a  growing  afp 
cendcncy  over  the  iiations  of  Africa  and  America. 

On  the  credit  of  a  faperiority  which  certsun  na-p 
tions  poflefs,  they  think  diat  they  have  a  claim  to 
dominion  ;  and  even  Caefar  appears  to  have  forgot- 
ten what  were  the  paffions,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
mankind,  when  he  complained,  that  the  Britons,  af- 
ter having  font  him  a  fubmiffive  meflage  to  Gaul, 
perhaps  to  prevent  his  invafion,  ftill  pretended  to 
fight  for  their  liberties,  and  to  oppofe  his  defcent  oa 
their  ifland  ^. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  defcription 
of  mankind,  a  circumftance  more  remarkable  than 
that  mutual  contempt  and  averfion  which  nations, 
imder  a  different  ftate  of  commercial  arts,  beftow: 
©n  each  other.  Addicted  to  their  own  purfuits,  and 
confidering  their  own  condition  as  the  ftandard  of 
human  felicity,  all  nations  pretend  to  the  preference^ 
and  in  their  pradice  give  fufEcient  proof  of  linceri- 
ty.  Even  the  favage  ftill  lefs  than  the  citizen,  can 
be  made  to  quit  that  manner  of  life  in  which  he  is 
trained :  He  loves  that  freedom  of  mind  which  will 
Bot  be  bound  to  any  taflk,  and  which  owns  no  fupe- 
rior :  However  tempted  to  mix  with  polifhed  na- 
tions, and  to  better  his  fortune,  the  firft  moment  of 
liberty  brings  him  back  to  the  woods  again  ;    he 

*  Caefar  queftus,  quod  quum  ultro  in  contioentem  legatis  miffis 
pacem  a  fe  petiflent,  belluiq  fine  caufa  intulifleDt.     Lib.  4. 

droops 


droops  and  he  pines  in  the  ftrcets  of  the  populout 
city;  he  wanders  diffatisficd  over  lie  open  and  the 
cultivated  field ;  he  fceks  thfc  frontier  and  the  fbreft, 
where,  with  a  conftitution  prepared  to  undergo  the 
tardfliip8-and-d.tf  difficulties  of  the  fituation,  he  ei- 
joys  aiddiciou^ii-ceddm  from  care,  and  a  fcdudng 
focietf  ^  vboid  no  rules  of  behaviour  are  prcfciibcd 
but  -tJte  fimjae^aatcs  of  ^  Ifcart.  ' 


....  ,.  v^.^f,)t    -c!..  '-.    :'.u'!i:fijc:   i)j/.-  iiiiiU  ^nn-jhi) 

■■'  *kt  looiq  rmrjillirl  rjvi^  ->.-,iiiiici  "iIjiIj  in  ■•.■ 

.<     ■'   ■■■\i!."(ii  'ijil    !:.  iiiTiijjr;  i.-;ii  li/Ji?  <«■:>&  ^*' 

...1  •)r.  ><iMf.  ;]■••(]!;    but;  ,ilGJ  /ilB  Ot  fcliaod  .):!   > 
I        *-j;i.!lr,."      Ill*,'   yiiri    (.■■•   j>'ilqjn  il  lOVav/oH  '^: 

■■ii.^r  .--i-..-/'    ii.l;  Of  Aiti}   iiiiis   i^^md  ^.n 
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SECT.    m. 

0/  Rude  Nations  under  the  ImpreJJvms  of  Property 

and  Intereji. 

IT  was  a  proverbial  imprecation  in  ufe  among 
the  hunting  nations, on  the  confines  of  Siberia, 
That  their  enemy  might  be  obliged  to  live  like  a 
Tartar,  and  have  the  folly  of  troubling  himfelf  with 
the  charge  of  cattle  *•  Nature,  it  feems,  in  their 
apprehenfion,  by  ftoring  the  woods  and  the  defert 
with  game,  rendered  the  tafk  of  the  herdfman  unne- 
eeffary,  and  left  to  man  only  the  trouble  of  fclefting 
and  of  feizing  bis  prey. 

The  indolence  of  mankind,  or  rather  their  aver- 
sion to  any  application  in  which  tliey  are  not  en- 
gaged by  immediate  inftinfl:  and  paffion,  retards 
the  progrefs  of  induftry,  and  of  impropriation.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  even  while  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  are  left  in  common,  and  the  flock  of 
£he  public  is  yet  undivided,  that  property  is  appre- 
hended in  diflferent  fubjefts  ;  that  the  fur  and  the 
bow  belong  to  the  individual ;  and  the  cottage,  with 
its  furniture,  are  appropriated  to  the  family. 

When  the  parent  begins  to  defire  a  better  pro- 
vifion  for  his  children  than  is  found  under  the  pro- 

*  Abal£aze*t  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  ibe  Tartars. 

mifcuous 
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mifcuous  management  of  many  copartner?,  when  he 
has  applied  his  labour  and  his  flcill  apart,  he  aims 
at  an  cxclufive  poffeffion,  and  feeks  the  property  of 
the  foil,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  its  fruits. 

• 

When  the  individual  ho  longer  finds  among  his 
affociates  the  fame  inclination  to  commit  every  fub-* 
jeft  to  public  ufe,  he  is  feized  with  concern  for  his 
perfonal  fortune  j  and  is  alarmed  by  thfe  cares  which 
every  perfon  entertains  for  himfelf.  He  is  urged  as 
much  by  emulation  and  jealoilfy,  as  by  the  fenfe  of 
iieceifiiy.  He  fufFers  confiderations  of  intereft  to 
reft  on  his  niind,  and  whenf  every  preferit  appetite  is 
fufBciently  gratified,  he  can  a£t  with  a  view  to  fu- 
turity, Or  rather  finds  an  objedk  of  vanity  in  hav- 
ing amaffed  what  is  become  a  fubjedi  of  competi- 
tion, and  a  matter  of  univerfal  efteem.  Upon  this 
motive,  where  violence  is  reftrained,  he  can  apply 
his  hand  to  lucrative  arts,  confine  himfelf  to  a  tc- 

» 

dious  taik,  and  wait  with  patience  for  the  diftant 
returns  of  his  labour; 

Thus!  manklad  acquire  iriduftry  by  many  and 
by  flow  degrees.  They  are  taught  to  regard  their 
intereft ;  they  are  reftrained  from  rapine ;  and 
they  are  fecured  in  the  poffeffion  of  what  they 
fairly  obtain ;  by  thefe  methods  the  habits  of  the 
labourer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  trader,  are  gra- 
dually formed.  A  hoard,  coUefled  from  the  Am- 
ple produftions  of  nature,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  arc, 
in  every  rude  nation,  the  firft  fpecies  of  wealth. 

Y  T^^ 
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The  circumflances  of  the  foil,  and  the  climate,  de% 
teritiine  whether  the  inhabitant  (hall  apply  himfcff 
ehiefly  to  agriculture  or  pallure ;  whether  he  fiiaM 
fix  his  refidence,  or  be  moving  continually  about 
with  all  his  poffefTions. 

In  the  \(reft  of  Europe  ;  in  America',  from  fouth 
to  north,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  in  the  torrid  zoncr, 
and  every  where  within  the  warmer  climates  ;  man- 
kind have  generally  appKed  themfclves  to  fomc 
fpccies  of  agriculture,  ^nd  have  been  difpofed  to 
fettlement.  In  the  north  atid  middle  region  of 
Afia,  they  depended  entirely  on  their  herds,  and 
^ere  perpetually  fliifting  their  grourid  in  featch  of 
hew  pafture.  The  arts  which  pertain  to  f(^ttlfcment 
have  been  pradtifed,  and  Varioufly  cultivated,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thofe  which  arc  con- 
fiftent  with  perpetual  migration,  have,  from  the 
earlieft  accounts  of  hiftory,  remained  neariy  the 
ikvAe  with  the  Scythkinf  or  Tlrtar;  Th6  teAt  pitched 
on  a  moveable  carriage,  the  horfe  applied  to  every 
purpofe  of  labour,  and  of  war,  of  the  dairy,  and  of 
the  butcher's  flail,  from  the  earlieft  to  Ac  kteft 
accounts,  have  made  up  the  riches  and  equipage  of 
this  wandering  people. 

But  in  whatever  way  rude  nation's  fubfift,  there 
are  certain  points  in  which,  under  the  firft  impref- 
iions  of  property,  they  nearly  agree.  Homer  eithet 
lived  with  a'  people  in*  this  fta^e  oF  their  progrcf^ 
or  found  himfclf  engaged  to  exhibite  their  charadcr. 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  had  made  them  the  fubjed  of  a  particular 
treatife  ;  and  if  this  be  an  afpeft  under  which  man- 
Js^d  deferve  to  be  viewed,  it  mull  be  confeffed, 
.that  we  have  Angular  advantages  iu  colle£ting  their 
features.  The  portrait  has  already  been  drawn  by 
the  ableft  hands,  and  gives,  at  one  view,  in  the 
writings  pf  thefe  celebrated  aijithors,  whateyer  has 

been  fcattered    in    the  relations    of   hiftorians  or 

-  .  »  ■ 

whatever  we  have  opportunities  to  obferve  in  the 
a^ctual  manners  of  men,  who  ftill  remain  in  a  fimilar 
fiate. 

» 

I>f  paffiing  from  th^  condition  we  have  defcribed, 
to  -this  y^  have  at  prefent  in  view,  mankind  ilill 
retain  many  parts  of  their  earlieft  charafter.  ITiey 
are  ftill  averfe  to  labour,  addided  to  war,  admirers 
pf  fortitude,  and,  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  more 
laviih  of  their  blood  than  of  tbeir  fweat^.     lliey 

are  fond  of  fantaftic  ornaments  in.  their  drefs,  and 
endeavour  to  fill  up  the  liftlefs  intervals  of  a  life  ad- 
dicted to  violence,  with  hazardous  fports,  and  with 
games  of  chance.  Every  fervile  occupation  they 
commit  to  wpmen  pr  flaves.  But  \ye  may  appre- 
hend, that  the  individual  having  now  found  a  fe- 
parjite  iptereft,  the  b^nds  of  fociety  muft  become 
lefs  iirm,  and  domeftic  diforders  more  firequcnt. 
The  members  of  every  community,  being  diflln- 
guifli.ed  among  themfelves  by  unequal  pofleffions 
the  ground  of  a  permanent  and  palpable  fubordina- 
tion  is  laid. 

^.  Pigrum  quin  immo  et  iners  videtur,  fudore  acquirere  quod 
^ifis  fangulne  parare. 
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These  particulars  accordingly  take  place  among 
mankind,  in  pafSng  from  the  favage  to  what  may 
be  called  the  barbarous  ftate.  Members  of  the  fame 
community  enter  into  quarrels  of  competition  or 
revenge.  They  unite  in  the  follpwin^leaders,  who 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  fortunes,  anoby  the  luftre 
of  their  birth.  They  join  the  defire  of  fppil  with 
the  love  of  glory ;  and  from  an  opinion,  that  what 
is  acquired  by  force,  juftly  pertains  to  the  Yidtor, 
they  become  hunters  of  men,  and  bring  every  cpn- 
teft  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword. 

Every  nation  is  a  band  of  robbers,  who  prey 
without  reftraint,  or  remorfe,  on  their  neighbours. 
Cattle,  fays  Achilles,  may  be  feized  in  every  field ; 
and  the  coafts  of  the  M^tzn  fea  were  accordingly 
pillaged  by  the  heroes  of  Homer,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  becaufe  thofe  heroes  chpfe  to  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  the  brafs  and  iron,  the  cattle,  the  flavcs, 
and  the  women,  which  were  found  among  the  na* 
tions  around  them. 

A  Tartar  mounted  on  his  horfe,  is  an  animal  of 
prey,  who  only  inquires  where  cattle  are  to  be  found, 
and  how  far  he  muft  go  to  poffefs  them.  The 
monk,  who  had  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  Man- 
gu  Chan,  made  his  peace,  by  promifing,  that  the 

Pope,  and  the  Chriftian  princes,  fhould  make  a  fur- 

• 

render  of  all  their  herds  ^* 

^  A  fimilar 


i*  t . 


^.  .-.^•■«h 
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A  iiimlar  fpirit  reigned,  i^thout  exception,  m 
all  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  The  antiquities  of  G|:eecc  and  Italy,  and 
the  fables  of  every  ancient  poet,  contain  examples 
of  its  force.  It  was  this  fpirit  that  brought  our 
anceftors  firft  into  the  provinces  of  the  Romaii  em- 
pire ;  and  that  afterward,  more  perhaps  than  their 
reverence  for  the  crofs,  led  them  to  the  Eaft,  to 
fhare  with  the  Tartars  in  the  fpoils.  of  the  Saracen 
empire. 

From  the  defcriptions  contained  in  the  laft  fec- 
tion,  we  may  incline  to  believe,  that  mankind,  in 
their  fimpleft  ftate,  arc  on  the  eve  of  ereding  repub- 
lics. Their  love  of  equality,  their  habit  of  afTcm- 
bling  in  public  councils,  and  their  zeal  for  the  tribe 
to  which  they  belong,  are  qualifications  that  fit  theia 
to  ad  under  that  fpecies  of  government ;  and  they 
feem  to  have  but  a  few  fteps  to  make,  in  order  to 
reach  its  eftablifliment.  They  have  only  to  define 
the  numbers  of  which  their  councils  fball  confift, 
and  to  fetde  the  forms  of  their  meeting :  They  have 
only  to  beftow  a  permanent  authority  for  reprefling 
diforders,  and  to  enad  a  few  rules  in  favour  of  that 
juftice  they  have  already  acknowledged,  and  from 
inclination  fo  ftridly  obferve. 

But  thefe  fteps  are  far  from  being  fo  eafily  made, 
as  they  appear  on  a  flight  or  a  tranfient  view.  The 
refolutipn  of  chufing,  from  among  their  equals,  the 
magiftrate  to  whom  they  give  from  thenceforward 
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;a  right  to  controul  their  own  aftions,  is  far  froin 
the  thoughts  of  fimple  men ;  and  no  perfwafion, 
perhaps,  could  make  them  adopt  this  mcafurip,  or 
give  dxem  any  fenfe  of  its  ufct 

Even  after  nations  have  chofen  a  military  lea- 
der they  do  not  intrufl:  him  vidth  any  fpecies  of  ci* 
vil  authority,  Tlie  captain,  among  the  Caribbees, 
did  not  pretend  to  decide  in  domeftic  difputes ;  the 
terms  jurifdi6tion  and  government  were  unknown  in 
their  tongue*, 

'Before  this  important  change  is  admitted,  men 
muft  be  accuftomed  to  the  diftinftion  of  ranks ; 
and  before  they  are  fenfible  that  fubordination  is 
requifite,  they  muft  have  arrived  at  unequal  con- 
ditions by  chance.  In  defiring  property,  they  only 
mean  to  fecure  their  fubfiftence ;  but  the  brave  who 
lead  in  war,  have  likewife  the  largeft  fliarc  in  its 
fpoils.  The  eminent  are  fond  of  devifing  hereditary 
honours ;  and  the  multitude,  who  admire  the  pa- 
rent, are  ready  to  extend  their  elteem  to  his  ofis 
fyring. 

Possessions  defcend,  and  theluftreof  family 
grows  brighter  with  age..  Hercules,  who  perhaps 
was  an  eminent  warrior,  became  a  god  with  poftc- 
rity,  and  his  race  was  fet  apart  for  royalty  and  fo- 
vereign  power.  When  the  diftinftions  of  fprtune 
and  tho(c  of  birth  are  conjoined,  the  chieftaift  en- 

*  Hiftory  of  the  Caribbees. 

joys 
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joys  a  pre-eminence,  as  well  at  the  feaft  as  in  tbt 
fidd.  His  followers  take  their  place  in  fubbrdinate 
ftations ;  and  inftead  of  confidering  themfelves  as 
parts  of  a  community^  they  rank  as  the  followers  of 
a  chief,  and  take  their  defignation  from  the  name 
of  their  leader.  They  find  a  new  objeft  of  public 
affedkion,  in  defending  his  perfon,  and  in  fupport*- 
ing  his  ftation ;  they  lend  of  their  fubftance  to  form* 
his^eftate;  they  are  guided  by  his  fmiles  and  his 
frowns ;  and  court,  as  the  higheft  diftindlion,  a  fhare' 
in  the  feaft  which  their  own  contributions-  have  fur« 
niflied. 

r 

As  the  former  ftjite  6f  mankind  fecmcd  to  point 
At  democracy,  this  feems  to  exhibit  the  rudiments 
of  monarchical  governmient.'  But  it  is  yet  far  fliort 
tf  tii^t  eftabUflirnent  which  is  known  in  after  ages 
by  the  name  of  monarchy.  The  diftinftion  between 
the  leader  and  the  follower,' the  prince  and  the  fub- 
jeft,  is  ftill  b\it  imperfedly  marked ;  ?  Their  purfuits 
and  occupations  are  not  diflPerent^  their  minds  are 
not  unequally  cultivated  ;  they  feed  from  the  fame 
difli ;  they  fleep  together  on  the  ground  ;  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  King,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  fubjeft,  sure 
employed  in  tencUng  the  flock ;  and  the  keeper  of  the 
fwine  was  a  prime  counfeUor  at  the  court  of  Ulyfles, 

The  chieftain  fufEciently  diftinguiflied  from  his 
tribe,  to  excite  their  admiration,  and  to  flatter  thefr 
vanity  by  a  fuppofed  affinity  to  his  noble  defcent,  is 
the  obje6l  of  their  veneration,  not  of  their  envy :  He 

1% 
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republic  than  monarchy.  The  inferior  chieftains 
referve  their  importance,  and  intrude,  with  an  air  of 
•equality,  into  the  councils  of  their  leader,  as  the 
people  of  their  feveral  clans  commonly  intrude  up- 
on them^.  Upon  what  motive  indeed  could  wc 
fuppofe,  that  men  who  live  together  in  the  greateft 
familiarity,  and  amongft  whom  the  diftinftions  of 
rank  are  fo  obfcurely  marked,  would  refign  their 
perfonal  fentiments  and  inclinations,  or  pay  an  im- 
plicit fubmiffion  to  a  leader  who  can  neither  over- 
awe nor  corrupt  ? 

•    MfLiTARY  force  muft  be  employed  to  extort^  or 

the  hire  of  the  venal  to  buy,  that  engagement  which 

the  Tartar  comes  under  to  his  prince,  when  he  pro- 

inifes,  "  That  he  will  go  where  he^fliall  be  com- 

*^  manded ;  that  he  will  come  when  he  Ihairbecall- 

*'  ed ;  that  he  will  kill  whoever  is  pointed  out  to 

"  him ;  and,  for  the  future,  that  he  will  confider 
<^  the  voice  of  the  King  as  a  fwordf.** 

These  are  the  terms  to  which  even  the  ftubborn 
heart  of  the  barbarian  has  been  reduced,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  defpotifm  he  himfelf  had  eftablifhed  ; 
and  men  have,  in  that  low  ftate  of  the  conimercial 
^rts,  in  Eur/bpe^  as  well  as  in  Afia,  tafted  of  politi- 
cal flavery.  When  intereft  prevails  in  every  brcaft, 
the  fovereign  and  his  party  cannot  efcape  the  in- 
feftion  :  He  employs  the  force  with  which  he  is  in- 

*  Kolbe  :    Defcription  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

f  Simon  de  St  Quintin. 

trufted. 
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traded,  to  turn  his  people  into  a  property,  and  to 
command  their  poffeffions  for  his  profit  or  his  plea- 
fiire.  If  riches  are  by  any  people  made  the  ftan- 
dard.of  good  and  of  evil,  let  them  beware  of  the 
powers  they  intruft  to  their  prince.  "  With  the 
Suiones,**  fays  Tacitus,  "  riches  are  in  high  e- 
fteem ;  and  this  people  are  accordingly  difarmed, 
^*  and  reduced  to  flavery^/* 

It  is  in  this  woful  condition  that  mankind,  being 
.flavifhl,  interefted,  infidious,  deceitful,  and  bloody, 
bear  marks,  if  not  of  the  leaft  curable,  furely  of  the 
moft  lamentable  fort  of  corruptionf.  Among  them^ 
war  is  the  mere  pradlice  of  rapine,  to  enrich  the 
individual;  commerce  is  turned  into  a  fyftem  of 
fnares  and  impofitions  j    and  government  by  turns 

o^reflive  or  weak^  # 

« 

It  were  happy  for  the  humaii  race,  when  guided 
by  intereft,  and  not  governed  by  laws,  that  being 
fpllt  into  nations  of  a  moderate  extent^  they  found 
in  every  canton  fome  liatural  bar  to  its  further  en- 
largement, and  met  with  occupation  enough  in 
•  maintaining  their  independence,  without  being  able 
to  Extend  their  dominion. '      '  ^'  \ 

There  is  not  difparity  of  rank,  among  men  in 
rude  ages,  fufEcient  to  give  their  communities  the 
form  of  legal  monarchy ;  and  in  a  territory  of  con- 


*  De  moribus  Germanorum. 
f  Chardin's  Travels. 
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fi^erable  extent,  when  united  under  one  head,  &e 
warlike  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  ieems 
lo  require  the  bridle  of  dcfpotifm  and  military  force. 
Where  any  degree  of  freedom  remains,  the  powers 
of  the  prince  are,  as  they  were  in  moft  of  the  rude 
moTiarchics  of  Europe,  extremely  precarious,  and 
depend  chiefly  on  his  perfonal  charader :  Where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  powers  of  the  prince  are  above 
the  controul  of -his  people,  they  are  likeways  aboFe 
the  reftriftions  of  juftice.  Rapacity  and  terror  he- 
come  the  predominant  motives  of  condud,  an4 
form  the  charader  of  the  only  parties  into  which 
mankind  are  divided,  that  of  the  oppreflbr^  ^nd  tba^ 
of  the  of^reflfed.  , 

A. , 

This  calamity  threatened  Europe  for  ages,  pn4er 
th^conqueftand  fetw^nent  of  its  new  inh^bitan^^^ 
It  h^  aftually  taken  place  in  Afia,  where  fimilar 
conquefts  have  been  macje  \  and  even. without  the 
ordinary  opiates  of  effeminacy,  or  a  fervile  weak- 
Bcfs,  founded  on  luxury,  it  has  furprized  the  Tartar 
on  his  wain,  in  the  rear  of  his  herds.  Among  this 
people,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  continent,  bold  and 
f  enterprizing  warriors  arofe  :  They  fubc|ued  by  fur- 
prize,  or  fuperior  abilities,  the  contiguous  hords: 
they  gained,  in  their  progrefs,  acceifions  of  numbers 
and  of  ftrength;  and,  like  a  torrent  increafing  as 
it  defcends,  became  too  ftrong  for  any  bar  that 

*  See  Hume's  Hiftory  of  the  Tudors. — There  Teemed  to  be 
nothing  wanting  to  eftabiifh  h  perfed  defpotifm  in.  that  houfe,  but 
a  few  regiments  of  troops  vinckr  the  coi^(»a&d  of  the  Crown. 

could 
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could = be  oppofipd  to  their  paflage.  The  conquei* 
ing  tribe,  during  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  furniflied  the 
{nrince  with  his  guards ;  and  while  they  themfelvcs 
vrew  allowed  to  fhare  in  its  fpoils,  were  the  volun- 
tarjr  tools  of  oppreiEon^  In  this  manner  has  defpo^ 
tifin  and  corruption  made  their  way  ijito  regioi^, 
lb  much  renowned  for  the  wild  freedom  of  natur^ : 
A  power  which  was  die  terror  of  every  efiemihate 
province  isdifarmed,  *^d  tjif  nurf^ry  of  nations, is 
itfelf  gone  to  decay*,  ^ 

Where  t^t  nations  efbape  this  calamity,  they 
Tcquire  the  exercife  of  foreign  wars  to  maintain  do- 
meftic  peace ;  when  no  enemy  appears  from  abroad, 
they  have  leifure  for  private  feuds,  and  employ  that 
Courage  in  their  4ifl5irifions'at  home,  ^hich,  in  time 
'^f  war^  is  employed-  in  deSrore  of  their  country,  . 

^  Among  the  Gauls,*'  fays  Caefar,  ^  there  arc 
•*  fubdivifions,  not  ordy  in  every  nation,  and  in 
f*  tvery  diftrift  and  village,  but  almoft  in  every 
«*  houfe,  every  one  muft  fly  to  fome  patron  for  pro- 
*'  teftionf /'  In  this  diftribution  of  parties,  not  only 
the  feuds  of  clans,  but  the  quarrels  of  families,  even 
the  differences  and  competitions  of  individuals,  are 
decided  by  force.  The  fovereign,  when  unaffifted 
by  fuperftition,  endeavours  in  vain  to  employ  his 
jurifdiftion,  br  to* procure  a  fubmiffion  to  the  deci- 
.  fions  of  law.     By  a  people  who  are  accuftpmed  to 

*  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Hans, 
t  Pe  ^ello  Galileo,  lib.  (f. 

owe 
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owe  their  pofleffions  to  violence,  and  who  defpifc 
fortune  itfelf  without  the  reputation  of  courage^ 
po  umpire  is  admitted  but  the  fword.  Scipio  of- 
fered his  arbitration  to  terminate  the  competition  of 
two  Spaniards  in  a  difputed  fucceflion :  "  That," 
laid  they,  "  we  have  already  refufed  to  our  rela- 
"  tions :  We  do  not  fubmit  our  difference  to  the 
**  judgment  ojF  men ;  and  even  among  the  gods^ 
f'  we  appeal  to  Mars  alone  "^, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
carried  this  mode  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  of  for- 
mality unheard  of  in  otfiier  parts  of  tl)e  world: 
The  civil  and  criminal  judge  could,  in  moft  cafes, 

4o  no  more  than  appoint  the  lifts,  and  leave  the 
parties  to  decide  their  caufe  by  the  combat :  they 
apprehended  that  the^Sftor  had  a  verdift  of  thf 
gods  in  his  favour :  and  when  they  dropped  in  any 
inllance  this  extraordinary  form  of  procefs,  they 
fubftituted  in  its  place  fome  other  more  capricious 
appeal  to  chance  ;  in  which  they  likewife  thought 
that  the  judgment  of  the  gods  was  declared. 

The  fierce  nations  of  Europe  were  even  fond 
ci  the  combat  as  an  exercife  and  a  fport.  In  the 
abfence  of  real  quarrels,  companions  challenged  each 
other  to  a  trial  of  fkill,  in  which  one  of  them  fre- 
quently periflicd.  When  Scipio  celebrated  the  fu- 
neral of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  the  Spaniards  came 

*  Livy. 

in 
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in  pairs  to  fight,  and,  by  a  public   exhibition  of 
their  duels,  to  increafe  the  folemnity^. 

In  this  wild  and  lawlefs  ftate,  where  the  effedls 
of  true  religion  would  have  been  fo  defireable,  and 
fo  falutary,  fuperftition  frequently  difputes  the  afcen- 
dant  even  with  the  admiration  of  valour ;  and  an 
order  of  men,  like  the  Druids  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons  f ,  or  fome  pretender  to  divina- 
tion, as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  finds,  in  the 
credit  which  is  paid  to  his  forcery,  a  way  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  power :  His  magic  wand  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  fword  itfelf ;  and,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Druids,  gives  the  firft  rudiments  of  civil  go- 
vernment to  fome,  or,  like  the  fuppofed  defcendent 
of  the  fun  among  the  Natchez,  and  the  Lama  among 
the  Tartars,  to  others,  an  early  tafte  of  defpotifm 
and  abfolute  flavcry. 

We  are  generally  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  man- 
kind can  fubfift  under  cuftoms  and  manners  ex- 
tremely different  from  bur  own  ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  mifery  of  barbarous  times,  by  an 
imagination  of  what  we  ourfelves  fhould  fuffcr  in  a 
fituation  to  which  we  are  not  accuftomed.  But 
every  age  hath  its  confolations,  as  well  as  its  fuffer- 
ings|.     In  the  interval  of   occafional  outrages,  the 

friendly 

*  Livy,  Lib,  3.  t  Csefar. 

\  Prifcus,  when  employed  on  an  embafly  to  Attila,  was  ac- 
coftcd  in  Greek,  by  a  perfon  who  wore  the  drefs  of*a  Scythian, 

Having 
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friendly  intcrcourfcs  of  men,  even  in  their  -  rudeft 
condition,  is  afie&ionate  and  happy  ^.  In  rudo 
ages,  the  perfons  and  properties  of  individuals  arc 
fecure  ;  becaufe  each  has  a  friend»  as  well  aa  aoi 
enemy }  and  if  the  one  is  difpofed  to  moleift^  the= 
other  is  iceady  to  proted^  and  the  very  adiniratioji 
of  valour,  which  in  fome  inilances  tends  to  fan£lify 
violence,  infpires  like  ways  certain  maxims  of  genc- 
roiity  and  honour,  that  tend  to  prevent  the  com« 
miflion  of  wrongs. 

ft 

Men  bear  with  tlic  defeds  of  their  policy,  as 
they  do  with  hardfhips  and  inconveniencies  in  their 
manner  of  living.    The  alarms  and  the  fatigues  of 

Having  expreifed  furprize,  sfnd  bemg  deiirous  to  know  the  canie 
#f  ltt3  ftay  to  fo  wild  a  company,  was  told,  that  this  Grreek  haA 
been  a  captive,  and  for  fome  time  a  ftave,  till  he  obtsmied  hii 
fiberty  in  reward  of  fome  remarkable  adlion.  **  I  live  more  hap» 
'*  pily  here,"  fays  he,  "  than  ever  I  did  under  the  Roman  go- 

*  veroment :  For  they  who  live  with  the  Scythians,  if  they  caa 
^  endure  the  fatigues  of  war  have  nothing  elfe  to  moleft  them; 
•*  they  enjoy  their  pofleilions  undiflurbed  :  Whereas  yoa  are  coa- 
•*  tinually  a  prey  to  fo«*cign  enemies,  or  to  bid  government; 
^  you  are  forl^d  to  carry  arms  in  your  own  defence;  you  fuflPer 
'^  from  the  remiffnefs  and  ill  conduct  of  thofe  who  are  appointed 

*  to  proteA  you ;  the  evils  of  peace  are  even  worfe  than  tho{e 

*  of  war;  no  punifhment  iS  ever  inflidled  on  the  powerful  or 
^  the  rich;  no  meirey  is  ihown  to  the  poor;  although  yoor  in- 
^  ftitutioDS  were  wifely  devifed,  yet  in  the  management  of  cor- 
**  rupted  men,  their  effe^s  are  pernicious  and  cruel,"     Excerpta 

ie  Ugationihiu. 

I 

-«  D^Arvieox's  Hiftory  of  the  Wild  Arab*. 

war 
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■vtta  become  a  necefiaty  recre:^on  to  thoie  who  are 
aAcuAonjed  to  t^A,  and  who  baw  the  tone  of  their 
psiSons  inufed  above  Ids  animating  or  trying  oc 
cftflons.  Old  men,  among  Ac  courtiers  of  Attila, 
-wept^  vhen  they  heard  of  heroic  deeds,  -which  they 
themfdvts  corfd  no  longer  perform*.  And  among 
the  Cehic  nations,  when  age  rendered  the  warrior 
unfit  for  his  former  toils,  it  Was  the  cuftom,  in 
Grder  to  alH-idgc  tho'  luiguors'of  a  Ufllefs  and'in- 
aftive  life,  to  fuc  for  death  at  the  hands  of-hif' 
friendsf, 

'With  dlttiii  ferocity  of  fpint,  the  rude  naticmj 
bf  the  Weft  *ere  fubdued  by  the  policy  and  more  ' 
regular  ■Warfare  of  the  Romans.     The  pcrint  of  ho- 
npuri  which  the  barbarians  of  Europe  adopted  as  , 
jndividuals,  espofed  them  to  a  peculiar  diladvantage,  > 
by  rendering  them,  even  in  their  national  wars, ' 
averfe  to  aflailing  their  enemy  by  furprife,  or  taking  ' 
tlie  benefit' df  ftratagem ;    and  though  fcparalcly 
bold  and  intrepid,  jret,  like  other  rude  nations,  they  . 
xyeret  when  'ikffembled  in  great  bodies,  addiCled  to  - 
fisperftition^  andftibjoft  to  panics. 

^■fn^Y  were,  from  a  confcioufiiefs  of  their^pa;- 
Rjnal, courage  and  force,- fanguine  on  the  eve  pf  . 

_  .    *  D'Arvieux'a  Hiftory  of  the  WUd)Arabs,  ,, 

■f-  Ubi  tranfcendit  florefites  viribus  annos,  .  .   -j 

Impaiicns  Eevi  foernic  noviife  feneflam. 

Siliuj,  lib.  I.  3IJ. 
■  '  A  a  battle  ; 
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battle;  they  were,  beyond  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, elated  on  fucccfsj  and  dejtaed  m  adverfity  \ 
and  being  difpofed  to  confider  every  event  as  a 
judgment  of  the  gods,  they  were  never  qualified 
by  an  uniform  application  of  prudence  to  make  the 
inoft  of  their  forces,  to  repair  their  nusfortones,  or 
to  improve  their  advantages, 

■  «  • 

Resigned  to  the  government  of  afFcaioh  and 
pafTion,  they  were  generous  and  faithful  where  they 
had  fixed  an  attachment ;  implacable,  froward,  and 
cruel,  where  they  had  conceived  a  diflike  :  addifted 
to  debauchery^  and  the  immoderate  life  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  they  deliberated  on  the  -affairs  of  ft  ate 
in  the  heat  of  their  riot ;  and  in  the  fame  dangerous 
moments,  conceived  the  defigns  of  military  enter- 
prife,  or  terminated  their  domcftic  diffenfions  by  the 
dagger  or  the  fword. 

In  their  wars  they  preferred  death  to  captivity. 
The  viftorious  armies  of  the  Romafis,  in  entering  a 
town  by  affault,  or  in  forcing  an  incampment,  have 
found  the  mother  in  the  act  of  deftroying  her  chil- 
dren, that  they  might  not  be  taken  ;  and  the  dag- 
ger of  the  parent,  red  with  the  blood  of  his  fami- 
ly, ready  to  be  plunged  at  laft  into  his  owTi 
breaft^. 

*  Lir*.  lib.  xH.  ii.  Dio.  Caff. 

In 
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In  all  thefe  particnlars  we  perceive  that  vigour 
of  fiHriti,  whidi  renders  difordcr  itfelf  refpe£lable, 
and  wbich  qualified  men;  if  fortunate  in  their  fitua- 
tiom,  to  lay  Ac  bafis  of  domeftic  liberty,  as  well 
as  to  tounUun  -againft  foreign  enemies  their  national 
indqiebdeiKe  and  freedom. 


C   i8i   3 
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Or    THE    HISTORY    of 

POLICY    AND     A  R  T  a 


SECTION     I. 

Of  the  Influences  of  Climate  and  Situaiio/f, 

WHAT  we  have  hitherto  obferved  on  the 
condition  and  manners  of  nations,  though 
chiefly  derived  from  what  has  pafled  in  the  tempe- 
rate climates,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  applied  to 
the  rude  ftate  of  mankind  in  every  part  of  the  earth : 
But  if  we  intend  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies 
in  its  further  .attainments,  we  may  foon  enter  on 
fubjefte  wliich  will  confine  our  obfervation  to  nar- 
rower limits.  The  genius  of  political  wifdom,  and 
of  civil  arts,  appears  to  have  chofen  his  feats  in  par- 
ticular traOs  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  felefted  his 
fevourites  in  particdar  races  of  men, 

Man. 
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Man,  in  his  animal  capacity,  is  qualified  to  fub- 
fift  in  c%^ery  climate.     He  reigns  with  the  lion  ^nd 
the  tyger  under  the  equatorial  heats  of  the  fun,  or 
he  aflbciates  wth  the  bear  and  the  rain-deer  beyond 
the  polar  circle.     His  verfatile  difpofition  fits  him 
to.  aflume  the  habits  of  either  condition,  or  his  ta- 
knt  for  arts  enables  him  to  fupply  its  defeds.     Tbc 
intctmediate  climates,  however,  appear  moft  to  fia- 
your  his  nature ;    and  in  whatever  manner  we  ac- 
count for  the  fad,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this 
animal  has  always  attained  to  the  principal  honours 
of  hisipecies  within  the  teqiperate  zone.    The  arts, 
which  he  has  on  this  fcene  repeatedly  invented,  the 
extent  of  his  reafon,  the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  and 
the  force  of  his  genius  in  literature,  comnierce,  po- 
licy, and  war,  fiftfficieiitly  declare  either  a  diftinguiih^ 
ed  advantage  of  fituation,  or  a  natural  fuperiority  of 
jnin4y 

TuE  moft  remarkabje  rs^ces  of  men,  jt  is  true, 
have  been  rude  before  they  were  polifhed.  They 
have  in  fome  cafes  returned  to  rudenefe  again :  And 
it  is  not  from  the  adual  poffeffion  of  arts,  fcience, 
or  policy,  that  we  are  to  pronounce  of  their  genius^ 

TifERE  i?  a  vigour,  a  reach  pf  capacity,  and 
a  fenfibility  of  mind,  whigh  may  charaderize  as 
yrcU  the  favage  as  the  citizen,  the  flaye  as  well 
as  the  mafter ;  and  the  fame  powers  of  the  mind 
m.4y  be  turned  to  a  variety  of  purpofes..  .  A 
modem  Greek,  perhaps,    is    mifchievous,  fiavift'^ 

and 
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and  cunning,  from  the  fame  animated  temperament 
that  made  his  anceilor  ardent,  ingenious,  and  bold^ 
in  the  camp,  or  in  the  council  of  his  nation,  A  mo-- 
dern  Italian  is  diftinguiffied  by  fenfibility,  quicknefs, 
and  art,  while  he  employs  on  trifles  the  capacity  of 
an  ancient  Roman ;  and  exhibits  now,  in  the  fcenc 
of  amufcment,  and  in  the  fcarch  of  a  frivolous  ap^ 
plaufe,  that  fire,  and  thofe  paffions,  with  which 
Gracchus  burned  in  the  forum,  and  fliook  the  ailem^ 
blies  of  a  fcverer  peofrfe. 

The  commercial  and  lucrative  arts  have  been,  in 
fome  climates,  the  principal  objcd  of  mankind,  and 
have  been  retained  through  every  dilafter;  in  o- 
thers,  even  under  all  the  fluftuations  of  fortune, 
they  have  ftill  been  neglefted ;  while  in  the  tempe- 
rate climates  of  Europe  and  Afia,*  they  have  had 
their  ages  of  admiration  as  well  as  contempt. 

In  one  ftate  of  fociety,  arts  are  flighted,  from 
that  very  ardour  of.  mind,  and  principle  of  aJJiivity, 
by  which,  in  another,  they  are  praftifed  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  While  men  are  ingrofled  by  their 
paflTions,  heated  and  roufed  by  the  ftruggles  and 
dangers  of  their  country ;  while  the  trumpet  founds, 
or  the  alarm  of  focial  engagement  is'  rung,  and  the 
h^art  beats  high,  it  were  a  mark  f>i  dulnefs,  or  of 
an  abjedl  fpirit,  to  find  leifure  for  the  fludy  of  eafe, 
or  the  purfuit  of*  improvements,  which  have  mere 
convenience  or  eafe  for  their  objeft. 
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The  frcqudnt  viciflitudcs  and  reverfes  ofjfortune^ 
which  nation$,have  experienced  on  thait  very  ground 
where  the  arts  have  profpered,  are  probably  the 
effeds  of  a  bufy,  inventive,  and  verfatile  fpirit,  by 
which  men  have  carried  every  national  change^  to 
cxtrein^s.  They  have  raifed  the  fabric.df  defpo- 
tic  empire  tp  its  gre^teft  height,  '^here  they  had  bed 
underftobd  the  foundations  of  freedom.  They  pe- 
riihed  in  the  flanies  ,whigh  they  themfelvas  ha4  kin- 
dled;  and  they  only,  perhaps,  were  capable  of  dif- 
playing,  by  turns,  the  greateft  improvements,  or  the 
lowed  corruptions,  to  which  the,  human  .mind  can 
be  broughtiv  -  ,.    •       . 

On  this  fcene,  mankind  have  twice,  wijthin  the 
compafs  of  hiftory,  afcended.  fropi  rude  beginnings^ 
to  very  high  degrees  of  refinement.  In  every  age^ 
whether  deffined  by  its  temporary  difpofition  to  build 
or  to  deftroy,  they  have  left  the  veftigcs  of  an  ac- 
tive and  vehement  fpirit.  The  pavement  and  the 
ruins  of  Rome  arq  buried  in  duft,  fhaken  fijom  the 
feet  of  barbarians,  who  trod  with  contempt  on  the 
refinements  of  luxury,  and  fpurned  thofe  arts,  the 
ufe  of  which  it  was  referved  for  the  pofterity  of 
the  fame  people  tp  difcover  and  to  admiife*  The 
tents  of  the  wild  Arab  are  even  now  pitched  arhoiig 
the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities  ;  and  the  waue  nelds 
which  border  oh  Paleftine  and  Syria,  are  perhaps 
become  again  the  nurfery  of  infant  nations.  The 
chieftkin  of  an  Arab  tribe,  like  the  founder  bf  Roirie 
may  have  already  fixed  the  roots  of  a  plant  that  is 

to 
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to  fiourifh  in  feme  future  period,  or  laid  the  fount* 
dfttioBs  of  a  fabric,  that  will  attain  to  its  grandeur 
in  fome  diftant  age. 

• 

Gjie AT  part  of  Africa  has  been  always  unknown  | 
but  the  iilence  of  fame,  on  the  fubjcft  of  its  revo- 
lutions, is  to  argument^  where  no  other  proof  can 
b&  foiind^  of  weaknefs  in  the  genius  of  its  people* 
The  torrid  zone,  every  where  round  the  globe^ 
howevet  known  to  the  geographer,  has  fumifl]e4 
lew  materiadis  for  hiftory;  and  though  in  many 
phees  fupplied  mtfk  the  aitts  of  life  in  no  contemp* 
tible  degree^  has  no  y^iere  niatured  the  more  im« 
portant  projeAs  of  political  wifdom^  nor  inlpired 
the  tirfui^s  which  are  connected  with  freedom,  and 
v^hKih  atfc  reqittred  in  the  comduQ;  of  civil  affairs. 

Ir  yff^  indeed  in  the  torrid  «one  that  mere  arts  of 
meehahifm  stnd  manufadute  were  founds  among 
8ie  inhabitants  of  the  new  World,  to  have  made  fki 
greateft  advance ;  It  is  in  bidia,  and  in  the  regions 
of  this  hcmifphere,  which  arc  vifitcd  by  the  vertical 
futi,  that  the  am  ^f  manufieidure,  and  the  praftice 
of  commerce*,  are  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  and 
have  furvived,  with  ttkt  fmalleft  diminution  the 
ruins  of  time,  and  the  revolutions  of  empire. 

TttH  fun,  it  fceiris,  which  ripens  the  pine-apphr 
knd  the  tamarind,  infpires  a  degree  of  nuldnefs  that 
can  even  affuage  the  rigours  of  defpotical  govern* 
aient :  and  fuch  is  the  effed  of  a  gentle  and  pacific 

B  b  difpofition 
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difpofition  in  the  natives  of  the  Eaft,  that  no  con- 
queft,  no  irruption  of  barbarians,  termmatcs,  aii 
they  did  among  the  ftubborn  natives  of  Europe^  by 
a  total  deftruftion  of  what  the  love  of  cafe  and  of 
pleafure  had  produced. 

* 
Transferred,  without  any  great  ftruggle^ 
from  one  maftef  to  another,  the  natives  of  India 
are  ready,  upon  every  change,  to  purfuc  their  in-- 
duftry,  to  acquiefce  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
the  hopes  of  animal  pleafure :  the  wars  of  conqueft 
are  not  prolonged  to  exafperate  the  parties  engaged 
in  them,  or  to  dcfolate  the  land  for  wluch  thofc 
parties  contend  :  -even  the  barbarous  invader  leaves 
untouched  the  commercial  fetdement  Which  h^  not 
provdced  his  rage  :  diough  majiler  of  opulent  djdes^ 
he  only  incamps,  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  leaver 
to  his  heirs  the  option  of  entering,  by  degrees,  on 
the  pleafures,  the  vices,  and  the  pageantries.,  which 
his  acquifitioils  afford :  his  fucceffors,  ftiil  .jRlorg 
than  himfelf,  are  difpofed  to  fofter  the  lyve,  m  [mtqt 
portion  as  they  tafte  more  of  its  fweets  ;  ap/i  t;hey 
fpare  the  inhabitant,  together  with  his  dw^l^ling, 
as  they  fpare  the  herd  or  the  ftall^  of  wluch  they 
are  become  the  proprietors,  .  *  .   ,< 


I- 


The  modem  defcription  of  India  is  a  repetition 
of  the  ancient,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  Chin?t  is 
derived  from  a  diftant  antiquity,  to  which  there  is 
na  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.    Th^  fuccef- 

lion 
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fion  of  monarchs  has  been  changed ;  but  no  revo- 
lutions have  affeacd  the  ftatc.  The  African  and 
^e  Samoicdc  are  not  more  uniform  in  their.  igno-» 
ranee  and  barbarity,  than  .  the  Chinefe  and  the 
Indian,  if  we  may  credit  their  own  ftory,  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  manufadure,  and  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a  certain  police,  which  was  calculated 
only  to  regulate  their  traffic,  and  to  protect  them  in 
their  application  to  fcrvile  or  lucrative  arts. 

If  we  pafs  from  thefe  general  reprefentations  of 
what  mankind  have  done,  to  the  more  minute  de- 
jcription  of  the  animal  himfelf,  as  he  has"  occupied 
different  climates,  and  is  diverfified  in  his  temper, 
comi^xion,  and  charafter,  we  fhall  find  a  variety 
ef  gehiii^  correfponding  to  the  effeds  ofhiscondud, 
and  the  refult  of  his  ftory. 

^  Man,  in  the  perfedlion  of  his  natural  faculties 
15  quick  and  delicate  in  his  fenfibility ;  extenfivc 
and  various  in  his  imaginations  and  refledions ; 
attentive,  penetrating,  and  fubtile,  in  what  relates 
to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  firm  and  ardent  in  his  pur* 
pofes ;  devoted  to  friendfhip  or  to  enmity ;  jealous 
of  his  indepeudence  and  his  honour,  which  he  will 
not  relinquifli  for  fafety  or  for  profit :  under  all  his 
corruptions  or  improvements,  he  retains  his  natural 
fenfibility,  if  not  his  force ;  and  his  commerce  is  a 
bleffing  or  a  curie,  according  to  the  dircdion  his 
jW»d  has  received. 

But 


|8S 


9ftbe  Inftuenees  if  Part  £L 


But  under  the  extremes  of  heat  or  of  coid^  liut 
a£ilve  range  of  the  human  foul  appears  to  be  limit* 
cd }  and  men  are  of  inferior  importsmce,  eidicr  w 
friends,  or  as  enemies.'  In  the  one  extreme,  they 
are  dull  and  flow^  moderate  in  their  defires,  teg»dar 
and  pacific  in  their  maimer  of  life ;  |n  tho  other, 
they  are  feTerifh  in  their  p^iSotis,  weak  ta  tfad« 
judgments,  and  addided  by  temper ament  lo  anHnal 
pleafure.  In  both  the  heart  is  mercenqry:,.  wd 
makes  important  conceflions  for  childifh  bribes: 
ia  both  the  fprit  is  prepared  for  femtudp  v  In  fhe 
one  it  is  fubducd  by  fear  of  the  f  jiturc ; .  in^  tibi 
other  it  is  not  roofed  tun  by  its  fei^  of  the  pre<- 
(cnt*  '  *'     ■' .  ' 


.    ^* 


The  nations  of  Europe  Tvho  would  {itlie  cw 
conquer  oh  the  fouth  or  the  north  of  thchr'  owii 
happier  climates,  find  Iktle  refiftance :  they  extend 
dieir  dominion  at'pleafqre,  and  find  no  wfafcM  ai 
Binit  but  in  the  ocean^  and  in  the  fatiety  of  c»aqqefkt 
l^ith  few  of  the  pangs  aiid  the  flfu§gles  that  pre^ 
cede  tiie  redufkiou  of  nations,  mighty  prbvincrs,  havll 
beei|  fucceflively  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Riiffie.; 
knd  its  fpvdreign,  who  itccoufvts  within  his- domain} 
entire  tribes,  with  whom  perhaps  hone  of  lus^:<niiif7 
fairies  have  ever  converfed,difpatched  a  few  gcieShi^'i 
ters  to  extend  his  empire,  and  thus  to  ek^bute  i 
projed,  an  which  the  Rocmans  were  obliged  to  cm'* 
ploy  ihcir  confuls  and  their  legions  *• ,  Thefif  mo* 
dcrn  conquerors  complain  of  rebeiiibn,  where  they 

•*  See  Ruffian  Atlas.  .  •  :.    .    .      f 

-  meet 


0|c^!.«i(b  r^^49We ;  mi  W^^  furprlfi^d  at  being 
ptemA  9Sffi4n»€»^  wh^fc  thfj^ome  to  mppfe  thek 
tofeiitf^   .        —  .     

It  vpfMrSy  however,  .Ibat  on  tlie  fliores  of  the 
£aftem  fe^,  tbey  harc^vpct  with  is^tioo^  f  mrho 
liEYiS  qucftiQacd  their  -title  to  reign,  aiul  who  havq 
confiderpd^lbe  reqiiMlkioii  of  d  tsuciis  the  demand  of 
eflb£U  £pr  ivothin^.  Here  )>crl^pji  may  be  founi^ 
the  <i^ttitj6f  imeieiit  Ei^topc^  md  undej;  its  namf 

'<>f  iabeity,  the  fp^it  of  napdonal  hnkd^Pf^^i^^^c  1 1 
^rit  ipitit  wl4ch  (Ulp^ted  it;  ground  in  the  Weft 
m^  tiiie  vidoiioQS  armies  bf  Romei  and  baffled 
th^  atten^pts  of  the  PeHian  monarchs  to  compre** 
b?nd  the;  villager  of  Greece  wthin  the  bpundg  of 
&eif  c^Ktenftvc dQ«»iiup»f   *   '  -   -^  ■--'' 


^  Tkc  great  and  ftiiking  cBver^ties  which  obtain 
betwLtti  the  inhial:nttaots  of  dlimates  f;^  removed 
&om  each  other,  are,  like  the  varieties  of  other 
animals, 'in  di^rent  regions,  eafiiy  obferved.  Ihe 
horfe  >and  the  i^in^deer  9xt  juft  emblems  of  the 
Anb  aad  th^  l^s^^ljUKier :  the  native  of  Arabia, 
fikei  the  animal  fer  whofe  race  his  country  is  famed, 
whctiaer^  wild  in  the  woods,  or  tutored  by  art,  is 
fimely,  a^£,  tnd  fervent  in  the  cxercife  on  which 
he  is  -bent.  This  race  of  men,  in  their  rude  (late; 
^  to  the  de&rt  for  ftee4Qm,  and  in  roving  bands 

*  ;  t  TheTchHtzi. 

X  Notes'  to  the  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  vouched 
>y  Strahlcnbcrg,  ...^    .  , 

,:    '.,  alarm 


Xfo  9f  the  Iffiikfsces  of  PartlK 

alarm  the  frontiers  of  empire,  and  ftrike  a  tctror  in 
the  province  to  which  their  moving  encampments 
advance  "^.  When  roufed  by  the  profpeQ:  of  con- 
queft  or  difpofed  to  a£l  on  a  plan,  they  fpread 
their  dominion,  and  their  fyftem  of  imagination^ 
over,  mighty  teafts  of  the  earth :  when  pofiefled.  of 
property  and  of  fettlement,  they  fet  the  example,  of 
a  lively  invention,  and  fuperior  ingeimity,  m  the 
pra6tice  of  arts,  and  the  ftudy  of  fciencc.  The 
Laplander^  on  the  cQt^trary,  like  the  affociate  o£ 
his  climate,  is  hardy,  indefatigable,  and  patient  of 
famine-;  dull  rather  than  tame ;  ferviceable  in  a 
particular  trad ;  and  incapable  of  change.  Whole 
nations  continue  from  age  to  age  in  the  fame  con- 
didpn,  and,  with  imnioveable  phlegm,  fubmit  to 
the  appellations  of  Dane^  of  Swede^  or  of  Mufco* 
vite,  according  to  the  land  they  inhabit ;  and  fuf- 
fer  their  country  to  be  fevered  like  a  common,  hy 
the  line  on  which  thofe  nations  have  traced  their 
limits  of  empire^ 

It  is  not  in  the  extremes  alone  that  thefe  varietiea 
of  genius  may  be  clearly  diftinguiflied.  Their  con». 
tinual  change  keeps  pace  with  the  variations  o£ 
climate  with  which  we  fuppofe  them  connefted :  and 
though  certain  degrees  of  cj^acity,  penetration  and 
ardour,  are  not  the  lot  of  entire  nations,  nor  the 
vulgar  properties  of  any  people ;  yet  their  unequal 
frequency,  and  unequal  mcafure,  in  different  cojon- 

*  D'Arvieux.  ' 

trics^ 
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tries,  are  fufficlently  manifeft  from  the  manners,  the 
tone  of  converiktion,  the  talent  for  bufinefs,  amufe- 
ment,  and  the  Uterary  compofition,  which  predomi- 
nate in  each. 

It  is  to  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  that  we  owe  the  invention  and 
cmbellifhment  of  that  mythology,  and  thofe  cariy 
traditions,  which  continue  to  furniih  the  materials 
of  fancy,  and  the  field  of  poetic  alkifion.  To 
them  we  owe  the  romantic  tales  of  chivalry,  as  well 
as  the  fubfequent  models  of  a  more  rational  ftylc, 
by  which  the  heart  and  the  imagination  are  kindled, 
and  the  under/landing  informed* 

The  fruits  of  induftry  have  abounded  moft  in 
file  North,  and  the  ftudy  of  fcience  has  here  re- 
ceived its  moft  folid  improvements  :  The  efforts  of 
imagination  and  fentiment  were  moft  frequent  and 
moft  fucccfsful  in  the  fouth.  While  the  fhores  of 
the  Baltic  became  famed  for  the  ftudies  of  Coper- 
sicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler,  thofe  of  the  Me- 
diterranean were  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  men 
of  genius  in  all  its  variety,  and  for  having  abounded 
with  poets  and  hiftorians,  as  well  as  with  men  of 
ifcfcnce. 


■  ^ 


'On  one  fide,  learning  took  its  rife  from  the  heart 
and  the  fancy ;  on  the  other,  it  is  ftill  confined  to 
the  judgment  and  the  memory.  A  faithful  detail 
•f  public  tranfa£lions,  with   little  difcemment  of 

their 


GictT  iomxsaxztivc  imiinrtance  :    die  irealies  and  me 
-31.  ?t  ■2-h'ii:~.  ,.  ■  -.-■"leg 

claims,,  Qi  .^nations,  tiie.btfuis  and    genealogies  of 

ffrinces,  jire   19   tht  literitiirc  of  .Northern  nations, 

amply  I  preftrvcd  J    wliUc  the  lights  of  the  unUer- 

ftanding,  and^fjie-ifceijngs  of  the  hear;,  are,  I'lji^ei 

to  pcrilh.     The  hiftory   of  the   human   chardftet ; 

'die  iiiCetcftinfF   memoir,  founded  nq  le&  on  J^ 


13!  ■;i:i-siiyJ^3iS  CiU.^:?Sljii:»'^:Jp°i^(ff^ 
tinea  in  modem,,  as  well  as  ancient  (ACh 

with  a  few  excepticnu,  to  the  lame  latitudes  wiqf 

the  fig  and  the  vine.  .^ 

"i/oLiat  ^iiiiuMol  3d)  hjic  (iinnlitr,  y^ninivo  aji  r 

3/£BK^iJiivdivmfitiol  ofiti3^MMl^eig«K;iif¥l:litl]oaitill> 

|e^||ifaKt[pBn,>ofiMLeliiifotiA4atiMi  ^'Itld  ttSflfiiSF 

idhiriflfiBrfibb;nharoi;i&3iqtick4ffi>t^[^dHlAi$ft^^ 

{HJti«6$ilifQIt>iIik^n^'^ofqthd)r  VuimtMsfete^t  pi&i 
htbitfidi  9n  fgHtt>J»itee  ofidemnc^^^riaid-tftk  fttlffiQ 
Aaq  •£{irtmiq>CEAmeMiM6t!ii%ii^WJi^Vi^^<!ai^ 

Khile  ^  ailakM  the  4Mna;"^a-^g^^t^?(ai^ 

ia  one  climate  take  p'aceb^jtjaea  tlie  fcxM,-  are  io 
another 
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another  changed  into  a  fibber  confideration,  or  a 
padence  of  mutual  diiguftk  This  change  is  re>» 
noAiiLed  m  croffing  the  Mediternmean,  in  following 
the  courfe  of  the  Miffifippi,  in  afcending  the  moun- 
tains of  Cauc^fuSy  and  in  paifing  firom  the  Alps  and 
die  Pyrenees  to  the  ihores'of  the  Baltic. 

Th£  female  fex  domineers  on  the  frontier  of 
Louifiana,  by  the  double  engine  of  fuperftition,  and 
of  paflicm.  They  are  Haves  among  the  native  in- 
habitants of  Canada,  and  are  chiefly  valued  for 
the  toils  they  endure^  and  the  domeftic  lervice  they 
yield  ^. 

The  burning  ardours,  and  the  torturing  jealou- 
ties  of  the  feraglio,  and  the  haram,  wluch  have 
reigned  fo  long  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  which^  ia 
the  ibuthem  parts  of  Europe,  have  fcarcely  given 
way  to  the  difference  of  religion  and  civil  cibbliih- 
ments,  are  found,  however,  with  an  abatement  of 
heat  in  the  climate,  to  be  more  eaiily:  changed,  in 
one  latitude,  into,  a  temporary  pailion  which  inV 
groffes  the  mind,  without  enfeebling  it,  and  ex-* 
cites  to  romantic  atchievements :  By  a  farther  pro- 
grefs  to  the  north,  it  is  changed  into  a  fpirit  of  gal* 
llMitry,  which  employs  the  wit  and  the  £uicy  more 
than  the  heart;  which  prefers  intrigue  to  enjoy- 
ment; and  fubftitutes  affection  and  vanity,  where 
fentiment  and  defire  have  Sailed*  As  it  departs  from 
t^t  fun,  the  iame  pafiion  is  farther  compofed  into 

'  •Ottfleroix. 

C  c  ^IoJqys. 


dom  fcarccly  chufc  to  unite  terte^g  koitoqioh 

Jtl^SA  kkcCOdipqfiagt'tfanrftn&Biiil  ieuiieA'  bsf^ilib  sir 
>£riI(i«{tBfiibttoitof;'A^0ricttjti&du^  ftdocb  ifndar 

a^d)<dd(»7M^an&trum^ddfolttftfi9h^ 
•obatitDfbineesidiat  tonAr  aroiHftfcalAhtydo  rn— ^fi> 
AreLfappofiidnio  y0e{dqHfhi>tlIli'J<d^n«iUqfaesr}riaMl 
jriMDsuadt^BDun^itliBfa  gbABardo^lQaflpettt^  ^iHls 
^EJbteB^t  a<td^ ixMrft^ oman^nonotidjiday^thculw^ 
^bniyiianditsoiidaiateB  eHUc^spfimiii^AAd  ^Gr^ 
cany  the  inconvcniencieg  of  the  frigid  zone  far  into 

.>eing,,?d4i^  t(jr|>Jii?ajfe»«V»fcfi»il^  m£#f9^cg!b» 

ai4  »)4i«tiwiigtt)>Q»ij^ttMliiif  ^  iwJbdettu^iJtia  fm» 


dcfpotical  gfi^ffiinHatlJ  f  •'*^"  ^"^  -"f^^  Xi^s^'^^l  -^^^-^^ 

^bai^WWieSQlt^ae^W-ihifiiM,  tfie  tUTte^pftil 

are  affli&ed  viili^i  tiidttat3Biiteise8^"l^n'«>iK  £fafiii% 
we  are  told,  diat  the  plague;  of  an  ardent  fummer 
mob  ai»yt  ^-A^fi^Mmikti  jlou^Ttihatithp^iSha- 

4brtk  bfiifttooBtrQagoiiaa  aDd£tiim:fromtibnA^iiidia[^ 
ojm  i£i  3XX0S  higi'l  ^iih  iu  s^i^a^inuviioani  3rit  /iii,> 

^>^  ncncc 


his  counterpart  oh  iftc  iSfitth  •'  Mi  ifii  HdttftMSW, 
in  many, things,  the  barbarian  of  Europe:    He  is 

'  a  Si'a^p^'^pW;^''«»^H''rei4^i4$  ^tMUngdib-rliis 

^o  ^i^fe'^'f^te^  f«^'<irflfeTuh.-->-J..'T:   ,.::^r(« 


»-..-.f  ^. 


'fiifffe^y 


'  'CTk'i'i-^^rtari^-aF  t*e'-'hrilr^/f%ri»'l!he.|jitbK 


«t,.Bel)iiK«('m*BR!,,ssTO!iff,^  Ms?  ,fi.f=Ji??5 

themfclvcs   m    fKkncii,(M„p  MAj^,""*!;,? 
-change  of  diet,  of  air,  and  of  cxftcife:Tut  we 

»Sf8»e4fej*ft<yfc4Tith».^fuj,^ja  eM:    M 

bn,,T5l(B»H|  W  f(Ml«,P.#,  k4tf,S»9M'lo°LwM • 
.idrcoingaiiMs  g^Wtlrit'll^fSfmW^-.il'filjIS''?' 

when,  Inllead  ,Df„reftn(ng>,ft  feipBI^ig^n^^^^ 

fource  of  their  difpofitions,"  we  affign  their  niduce- 

(iMnt!nti»»«l««mij»tc  Widijf^}  ifl^thjjjj'jijjpeik 

HofcetHftiiendjttE  ««ifc»)"fc9fs  mV^.fiJ^J'r' 

3nrflyl»  pi»:>of,,ii>ei|,liks,  ttl6,$a Wuffd.^  5?fe^' 
;udv*ng>gn»tlj>ait^.tltf;,yeafjit«,,dilf!a}efsjij.re. 
Mlltnl  iWto-cawims,  ftpuWdiSiej,,;!! /Icjf  m^jynirs 
ftiild  Wf»-e4ll)*>n»i  Mm  ''"I'fjSljR  Iff  S|S|!;'?j'" 
r.c«rj:»ftsf9e:*;.orjiH'lVWlffl%ji?!,iSf„M!B|,"5S'* 
from  the  extrenuties  of  cold,  arc  employed  in  fe^r^h 
of  precautions  againft  the  oppreffmns  of  a  burning 


^9*  .^€i^^a»r/^/tmif^       ^ti^. 

ii.iiis'^  2'i  oJ  ii^f  '>^''  -ibtfjw  \-  •non  jM  hiu\  ctthsJ 

;^rh4pii  in  a  moraiVicw,  eqtiailyunfavouraljfe 'to 
ftb"aiftiVe  genius  of  mankind,  and  by  prcfetttiiiz 
sflUfe'''  infuperablc  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  a 
feortg  inducements  to  Indolence  and  floth,  equffll^ 
■pitviXit  the  firfl  applications  of  ingenuity,  <ir  lirftit 
fficif-progrcfs.  Some  intermediate  degrees  of  iii- 
ilAfeveiniehce  in  the  fituatlon,  at  once  excite  the 
fcifit,' -imd,  with 'the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  encourage: 
it^^'tfforts.  "  It  is  in  the  lead  favourable  fitua- 
*^'%'6rs,"'  fays  Mr  Rouifeau,  "  that  the  arts  have* 
afmbiiriffieii  the  mod.  I  could  fhow  them  in 
**^^gyp^  3S  they  fpread  with  the  pvcrflowing  of 
•^'I'Ke  Nile  ;  and  in  Attica  as  they  mounted  up  to 
^  "fiit^  doitdB,  from  a  rocky  foil  and  froni  barren' 
'*  fands;  vfhiie  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Eurotaa, 
**  they  were  not  able  to  faften  their  ro<^." 
'■.J  arroitKfi  tjlo'jtni  r!.;i(iw  !35E*ii-;vb£  "ij!)  dkomA 

-d1  ^dT     .ii-iUiaiJiimio:^  Mt)ijifX|-.^bi!i  uni:  jSniJuE ffi 

¥WME^i9*Siff  \m\  tfe#!iM6*  *J^imt»iw  ^»  . 

Boke  tents,    di2t  they  mi^t  not  luTe  the  troaUc.of  lliakiiiB  OL 

,«!£«■  jjaiir    .^;;.ji  a  m  -Ati  Uju-loq  lo  t^k^inaiiQ 
hii:  Cox^piu*  tlie  flate  of  Uongarj  with  tlut  sf  Hollaadi 

the 


df|E^#{  Cf^mfiMili^^SiMftkn, 


«» 


^,iffM^  lP«Hl)xt('draInod:'ViliicgMitlalafaii^'bii 
tcrials  and  the  cofts  of  which,  the  foil  to  be  gained 

^j^glU^ccnf^nc^i^ejj  ,^e^^<#  m^fim^9f^o^ 
h%VC,,|»reEa?e^|  r^pt}oa.%  Wpn^j  ftr/^fft^M 

".21001  TijxO  aiflrf  o3  sidfi  ion  siaw  ysxlJ  »» 
Among  die  advantages  which  enable  nations  to 

ina  and  independent  communities.    The  fo- 
ibc^iitaiitAihbotriaSSpa^  lie- 

aadr  competition  or  Nations  aft  to  ^nvigptate  the 
principles  ot  political  life  in  a  ftate.    Their  wars. 


.  .1 J 


an4  t^ieir  treaties,  their  mutiial  jealoufies^  anddio^^Qihr 
blUhiqpiti,  which  they  dev&  i^th  ar>  vie^  tp  C9C& 
other,  cpoj^tute  more  tbaa  half  the  occupatioqfi  of 
nw^ndy  <^i^jFumifh  materials  fbr  their  gre^fi^ 
^IQ^H^proVing  qxeitioas.  For  dits  msUbiiy' 
dufla^ief  i^^s,  a  continent  divided  bj.jmof  ■% 
Ciural  jbaxriers,  gre^t  irivers,  ridges  of  mounouim 
and  anna  qt^  (be  ^y  .^^  I^ft  fitted  for  boqf^qMg 
ttK«  nujrfei;^  of ;  indepeijident-and  refpedablc  nqitioiiii 
The  jdiftmc^^of  ft^tes  being  clearly  maint3iHncsdy*» 
princiipQ  oCppUtical  life  it  eftaUiflied  in  evriyiiMit 
i^^  iOfKl^^  icapf^J  (^  every  diftri£l,  like^  thctheaH 
Tpx  df^^wmAi^j^  ccmmunicates  wth  eafie  diCr,?i|| 
tal  blood  smd  the  national  fprit  to  iti  member^     ■  ^ 

The  mod  refpe£table  nations  have  always  been 
fqwind  1l|rhf:rQ>||t,Jea(t^  one  patt  of  the  frontier  vfcas 
been  wafheci.^y  th/e  fea.  This  barriec«  pcsrh^s  4% 
ftrongcft  of  aU  in  the  times  of  ignorance,*)AllBI  Mb 
however,  even  theii^  fuperfede  the  cares  of  a  i»aj(ionat 
defence;  an4  in  the  advanced  flate  bf tftsi^  girfe9| 
the  greatcft  fcope  and  facility  ta  commerce.  -,  \    riq 

■'..-  ■'.   V ■  -        .     .   ..  ^yy 

^nxHiiio  and  itidefiendctat  nations  wertt'iclbt^ 
dingly  feattered  on  the  ihofe4x)f thePodfiif^liftd^VM 
AtlantiCi  >  They^  furrounded  the  Red  fea,  ^  VUtA^ 
terranean^  arikd  the  Baltic ;  Vhile,^ «  feW  tMK^'laiK. 
cepted,  ^o^  retke  among  the  mdPUiAains  bdrtfbflllg 
on  India  and  JPerGa,  or  v4io  ha^  ibisifi^  iotdi  ruM> 
eftablifliment  among  the  c^eks  and^lh^  ftfi^*^ 
the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine^  there  is  fcarccly  a  pco- 

pie 


imiMr  w  sWbu(ia>^  liro  'tihlnuhdcd''  fS^tr'tl  tt9fi 
Wrawnttf;^  kftfiMn;  «hb'ih  iii<ti^tplibil  'IfioV 

*W't!*fe*c»«rii»ftdrc,"8icfdiiiiiabair  Me' 
IKiifdiMiiffionof  nation's,  «fiicti6  i&ctli  froni  Sli; 
Wtitory.lrtd-iilhSah  detjij'lKi^MBea  fcy  an' if- 
fcaiolt«:tte  IMM  It-Iti'  THcy  more  hi  tnup^ 
wkhbot^ie  ^Mugin^iit  or  the  concert  tfttadomf^ 
Ae^btf^idt^^diy'kceefBtMitf  toeing  ncv  empire  a^ 
ani^'tUeS^,  of  m  the  CUneft  anil  M'lNulbai 
irite,  ^aSHIimiftlxf  lt<«U)  tettam  (ll!fttt<f'iieuit  <lt 
jubfiAence,  and  the  materials  of  pleafilre. 

"■Wl«K»-*i'tepiiy'iyfteliH>f  nlttloiM  i»  fcr'ratd, 
Aey  d6''b«i  tr<t|f''fD^  ^^coniifluaiRcii'bf  ttteh'-'r^. 
IkHI  taken  mt  {cut  tllal^  UKir  poltticir  iAN^i 
dtncf^^ntilK^lMmeitt  !i!tiB!l!t'bf4lmti  ■'MMKIlIt 
jaiaffiiindi  uAetvHinbniue  af  lr>«afa»M>l9{> 
pcwer ;  aild1«>i|lti«ili^l<lfai|htit4lit  IkMCmS 
the  Ocean,  than  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  in  mo- 
dem JIuraiK  fr-.MMm'ittmi^Hititr  of  iThndb- 
|l)llie<i.A&au>ai>ihi*f:lUt(9ci  or  tbeiba^bifl)^; 
lanilM  wi.SMuA  iilr  antient  Grcscil'^  teitdnt  lt«. 
p)li|anei^<iiftpW^ticiit,<a;vUch  thb  Ua^iuKiafr 
<t|«f^.4nHT'ifliaM)n.|iHtt  «iKd>heiii:ftlisl9,it»n)g.: 
IWU,  Ih^Mnc.of'llMill&nw  andiiBciiilixil  iic- 

i:l!i  ti;>rti|ftv^-i-;  ."^  ;H-!ui'il(  *  if! 
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If  wc  inean  to  pilrfuclhe  hiftory  of  civil  focicty, 
our  attention  muft^be  chiefly  direded  to  fuch  ex- 
amides,  and  we  ihuft  here  bid  ferewel  to  thofe  re- 
gions of  the  eardi,  on  which  our  fpecies,  by  the  ef- 
fefts  of  fituati^n  'br  cliimite,  appear  to  be  teftrained 
in  their  national  purfuits,  or  'mitxiot  in  the  powers 
pf  the  mindfi^^i    .  r  // 

-»lii  10    7J(Ljp:    to  <:■:'*,    /  r^.^AV-        «   ^ 

\    ^x    .^%.     oi  aoi  ..  o^  b  ,io 
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<■  •     ** 


WE  have  hitherto  obferved  mankii^ii 
united  together  on  terms  of  equality,  or  djjh' 
pofed  to  admit  of  a  fubordination  founded  merely 
on  the  voluntary  refped  and  attachment  which, 
they  paid  to  their  leaders  ;  but,  in  both  cafes,  with* 
out  any  concerted  plan  of  government,  or  fyftem  of 
laws« 

•        '   •  .  ' 

The  favage,  whofe  fortune  is  comprifed  in  his 
cabin,  his  fur,  and  his  arms,  is  fatisfied  with  that 
'^rcmfroni  and  with  that  degree  of  fecurity,  he  him- 
fclf  can  procure.     He  perceives,  in  treating  with 
"his  equal,  no  fubjefl:  of  difcuffion  that  fhould  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decifion  of  a  judge ;  nor  does  he  find 
in  any  hand  the  badges  of  magiftracy,  or  the  enfigns 
of  a  perpetual  command. 

The  barbarian^  though  induced  by  his  admira- 
tion of  perfonal  qualities,  the  luftre  of  a  heroic 
race,  or  a  fuperiority  of  fortune,  to  follow  the  ban- 
ners of  a  leader,  and  to  iad  a  Subordinate  part  in  his 
tribe,  knows  not,  that  what  he  performs  fronir 
choice,  is  to  be  made  a  fubjeft  of  obligation.  He 
afts  from  aflPedkions  unacquainted  ^th  forms ;  and 
when  provoked,  or  when  engaged  in  difputes,  he 

-.  rccur« 
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recurg-  ta  the  fword,  as  the  ultimate  imeans:aaf  dcd* 
fion,  in  all  queftions  pf  right.     '  h '  "* ' 

Hum  AW  ^0air8y  in  the  meao  time,  ccuitkiue  their 
progrefs.     What  was  in  one  gencnltion  a  propenfity**^ 
to  herd  ^&  the   fpecies,  hecoineiiV  ^in  the  agdii 
vhkh  follow,  a  principle  of  naticma)  union.  '  What  - 
Mras  origiaaUy  an  alliance  for  common  defetike,  be^' 
^omeg  a  concerted  plan  of  political  force  %  the  care: 
of  fubfiftence  becomes  an  anxiety  fbr  iocumillp^iij^' 
wealth,  and  the  foundation  of  coxumerciaji  arts.  '^    '  ^ 


.1  _  i  .i. 


Mankinp,  in  following  the   prefent  ihnfe  of 
dieir  nunds,  in  ftriving  to  remove  inodnvenienci^' 
or  to  gun  appaient  and  contigaous  ad«na|g^ 
arrive*  ftt  ends  ^odiicb  even  their  unagiMtiQii  0mU^ 
not  anticipate,  and  pafs  on,  iikei  otkr? «  aojniAlBy^ 
the  track  of  their  nature^  without  perceiving  \^ 
end,  ^  He  who  firft  fsu4,  ^'  l^nfiA  approprisytq  4^ 
<<  ficU  ;m  1  ^ip^ieaye  it  to  my  beirt)^  did  not^per-^1 
ceive/  tiiat  he  was  laying  the  foimdation  >t^f  i^v^ 
laws  aoad    political  eftabiiflimettts.     He  wbo^firift 
raiige^  ihiiri&if  under  ik>]eade^,  dU  noli  pbccet^ti^^ 
that  be  was  fdtting  the  exampk.itfr3'pHerma];fnpiffuh«a 
ordination,  under  the  pretence  of  which^  ^^eivc^a^ 
clous  were  to  feize  his  poUeffions,  aj^  d)ie  ^ogaj:it 
t9^)|  «law  to  his  fervicfti  i.    i  i  ill  av    .1 

..Men,  i^  g^wr^^e  fiifBf^q^tly  ^i^c^  tpjocr^. 

cupy.^hcmfdvfs  jn  ffiHBi^^PUPJftfts  i^ndrfehpijjcs^'. 

But  he  who  would  fchemc  an4£|ffcj|§i3§>5(f>ther8^ 

/I  ,    ^  will 


to  kh^me  for  Umfiplf.    Ukfl  A€iwiii$^  tkftt.^iqe  ■ 
we  ^ow  not  ^f^ience,  ain4  blow  ^rii^het fo^t»r-  tli^ 
UQ^fjflhe  ^Hmflc  Qf  fipci^y  ve  cjerivjei*  6^19  «n  ob- 
fc>ffPi^d)  dift wt  origin  i  they  arife^  feflg^  l^iPeprQ  ^j^tC: 
dat^  Qf:.pbilQ^)jliy,  from  tljie  ipftmifllfii  mt  froQi  the 

<df:cu,mfl:aiv:es  i^  iR(Iu^t)|iiey  are  |^a^e4  i  wd  feldonv 

^e  i?jLfp^!fK?«i,thcir  ii?ay»  w  fallow  tUe  j^  of  :ap]f^^ 

nE^wSr  A<^  Md  i3¥ci^  movetowt  pfptbt'itHi]^ 
tudc^nSJimi  in^what  are  tesnj^ed  etiightpAcdi  ages^* 
are :  made'iinth  equal  blii^efs  to  tiM'^fuluit  ;candwi 
vfgfAm^r&tisaaki^  upon  eftahlKhin^nfee^  liUelvarr  ia*si 
dcicidjttetdrcfi^  t£  tmrnaai  a£don,bbm  «t>t  ^psntsQ^ 
<«UliG^>(Qf n9it!Q  himan  v^defigai  ^v  ff  /  CroB^ivre^&Ull^j 
l^h^  %imm  wwca:[  jpi^unts  higher^  than  wheaiie 
fcooflfs  no(>itfiifbeQd^  is  goii>g  j  v  itoiki^r  iritU.mo;ce 
nzhvL\hctt9&Si»f^  ofot^o^ims^iti^  thatrdiex^eid* 
mHiio£:4lii^  ^^teteft  ireMi4ijktioM  where  tki  chaosgri^  > 
inleiidfid^  and  thiat  tbe:  moft  fefinod  pbliti^isms  49^ 
nai  latwayaiknow  wiuthcF  they;  ar^;iciflldin^tibc  ftajtQ 
by  tkeb^sroj^ftsw/  -    >-w:       a  f    u  ^n     .:  i,    o 

If  we  Uften  to  the  teftinSWiy^  m<kiem  lilftpi;y^J 
and  to  that  of  the  moil  authentic  pi^Ft$,  of  th^.  an- 
cient )t  ifbW'kteiUl  td^-the  prance  Ijjf  fti^pj^s  in 
every  qdarter  of 'th«  world',  and  in  e*<ry  Ctoditiwi, 


I    <  •/■- 
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idiether  that  of  the  k|i«barian  or  the  poKfiied(  j^rc 
ftall  find  very  little  ceafon^  to  retrad  this  aflertioni 
No  conftitution  it  formed  by  concert,  no  'govcra^ 
mentals  copied 'froinm"|ilan.  The  members  ci£:ffil 
finall  ftate  contend)&)r  equality )  the  membcrg  of 
a  greater,  find  themfdves  da&d  m  a  certain 'inanr* 
ner  that  lays  a  foundAti(H)^for  monstrehy.  They 
proceed  froni  one  form  of^  govcrnimteitofitikQtbci^ 
by  eafy  tranfitiotis,  andftequentlyifiindnroldAame^' 
adopt  a  tiew  conftitutiojw^  The  ^ffie<}s  rrf  every  femtf 
are  lodged. inAihiiman  itaihire:;-jtliQ^i»t^Bling  AptrMhl 
ripoii  with  the  feafon.  The  prevalence  of  a  parti- 
^ar  ffiedi^  is^  o|i^n.46riyed  h^v^  foi^q^rcei^tiblc 
irifcgredienb'mifigledSn. the  foil.'        ;.    ^^r^    \\  .>i    u,^^ 

fifi  not:.'     *)s.  \  f.      O?  o'y  -.y  'v    hni-    •TVf".<!si      :d; 

^\^'^rdf  theitCKfibre  to^ireeeive,  ^mdi  caiitiaiv  tfaas 
tilSidHl9maryiiiftcfrie$ofianciia|ttegi  fdumr 

^r»  dS  fty^i^  TheiaKnafmes  have  lon^  bocn^f^jbi 
brated^r  <^ir  ffuppoiod^  plans  haverdDtaenradnnilCMd ;, 
and  4f\iiA  were  fto\^lkil^^t'ctif&i^^  m^iM 

ly  fititeltteii,  ife',  In  ^verynaflMWce^iicdBfidero^flUJ.^fe 
dBFeft  t>f  diSKgh^ "  ^AA  author  and  a^-wodc^kCiCftufe; 
sSid^^HfeeP;"  afe  Vif^J^u^iy  coofjedhogcthrfri-tiaaaw, 
is' Ae-fimiilcft^Mttml-tifeter  which^iWe?^cai»ctefeB6actt)r 
the  eftablifhment  of  nation*:'  artd  *»  afcraifi-t09 
a  previous  defign,  what  came  to  be  known  only  by 
e:4|j^i!ce;*wtesit  ^roliumati  wJfdam  couidrfGrncHe, 
ahl^wH^tj  Tj^Mfbut  the  cMdnmng  htfniouri»»d4&f- 
pofi66n'bf  hiB^age;  ftb  aalhotttyi  coulAuehable^an 

■:p  -  If 
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If  men,  during  ages  of  extenfive  refledion,  and 
empl6yc9d  in  the^feorch  of  improTementy  are  wedded 
to  thrir  inftitutians ;  and,  labouring  under  many 
acknowledged  inconveniencies,  cannot  break  loofb 
from  die  trammels  of  cuftom ;  what  fliall  we  fup^ 
pofe  their  humour  to  have  been  in  the  dtoes  of 
Romulus  andi  Lycurgus  ?  They  were  not  furely 
mor^  difpoied  to  embrace  the  fchemes  of  innova- 
tors, or  to  (hake  oflF  the  impreflions  of  habit  :  They 
were  not  more  pliant  and  du£lile,  when  their  know* 
ledge  was  le&  ^  not  more  capable  of  refinment, 
when  their  minds  were  more  circumfcribed* 

•  WjE  ^imagine,  perhaps,  that  nide  nations  muft 
have  fo  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  the  ddfefls  under  which 
they  labour,  and  be  fo  confcious  that  reformations 
are  reqmiite  in  dieir  manners,  that.^they  muft  be 
ready  to  adopcv  ^^  Py>  every  plan  of  improve- 
iiient,  and  to  receive  eveiy  plaufible  propoial  with 
kn^tit  compliance*^  And  we  arc  thus  inclined  to 
befieve,  diat  die  Jmrp  o£  OrjJieus  oould.effe^  in 
etfe^a^s^hat  the  eloquenee^ of  Plato  could. not: 
produce  ,in -anothetwr  We?  miftake,  however,  tl^^, 
duiifaderifiic  of  fnnj^e  ages':  mankind ^en.  appear 
to  iEM'^e  feweflr  di^&s,  and  are  then  leaft  defirous 
so?  encbrdn  reformations*    r., 

dThb>'  reslity,  inr  the  m^an  time,,  of  certain  ^efl^ 
UUhibieatSur'at  Rome  and  at  Sparta,  cannot  be  dif- 
puted :  fbutut'is  prdl^able,  tl)at  the  gevemment.  of 
both  theic  ftates  took  its  rife  from  the  fiUiatidD  and 

it.  genius 
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gain  or  lofe  for  himfelf :  The  leader  is  difpofed  tA 
enlarge  the  advantages  which  belong  to  his  ^tion-; 
the  follower  becomes  jealous  of  rights  which  arc- 
open  to  encroachment  \  and  parties  who  united  be*- 
fore,  from  afiedion  and  habit,  or  from  a  regard  to 
their  conrmon  prefervation,  difagree  in  Juppprting 
their  feveral  claims  to  precedence  or  profit* 

Whe^  the  attimofitics  of  fadion  are  thus  awaken^ 
cd  at  horiie,  and  the  pretcnfions  of  freedom  are  op- 
pofed  to  thofe  of  dominion,  the  members  of  every 
fociety  find  a  new  fcene  upon  which  to-  esxirt  their 
aftivity.  They  had  quarrelled,  perhaps^  on  .points 
of  ititerefft  ;  they  had  balanced  between  difierent 
leaders  \  bW  they  had  never  imited  as  citizens,  to 
withftand  the  encroachments*  of  fovereignt^  or  to- 
maintain  their  common^  rights  a&  a  people.  If  the 
prince,  in  this  conteft,  finds  numbers  to  fiipport^  as 
well  as  to  oppofe  his  pretenfions,  the  fword  which 
was  whetted  againft  foreign  enemies,  may  be  pointed 
at  the  bofom  of  fellow-fubjeds,  and  e^ttj  interval 
of  peace  frooi  abroad,  be  filled  with  dpxa$i]kiCjirar. 
The  facred  names  of  Liberty,  Juftice,  and  Civil 
Order,  are  made  to  refound  .in  public  aflpq[^^lies^ 
and,  during  ^he.abfqnce  of  other  alarms^igivis,  ta 
fociety,  within  itfelf,  an^  ?ibundant  fub^cQ:  of » .fer- 
ment and  animofxty.  .  r 

If  what  is  related  of  the  litde  principalities,  whidh^ 
in  ancient  times,  were  formed  in  Greece,  in  Italy^ 
and  over  all  JSurope^  agrees  with  the  chara£ter  we 

have 
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tiavc  given  of  mankind  under  die  firfl;  impreflions 
of  property,  of  intcreft,  and  of  hereditary  diftinc- 
tions ;  the  fedidons  and  domeftic  wars  whieh  fol- 
lowed in  thofe  very  ftates,  the  expuUion  of  their 
kings,  or  the  queftions  which  arofe  concerning  the 
prerogatives  of  the  fovereign,  or  prndlege  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  are  agreeable  to  the  reprefentati<Mi .  which  wc 
now  give  of  the  firft  ftep  toward  political  eftablifli- 
ment,  and  the  defire  of  a  legal  conflitution. 

What  this  conftitution  may  be  in  its  earlieft 
form,  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumftancejS^iA  tjb^ 
condition  of  nations :  It  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the*  principality  in  its  rude  ftate ;  on  the  degiee  of 
difparity  to  which  mankind  had  fubmittied  before 
^eybfsgan  to  difpute  the  abufes  of  powec : ,  It  dpf 
fiends  likewife  on  what  we  term  accidents,  the  per- 
ibnal  chara£ber  of  an  individual,  or  the  events  of  a 

twitv  ■■■■■■.■ 

''  Ev^RT  tbraammty  13  originally  a  Irtiall  one, 
TThlt  prdpenfity-  by  which  mankind  at  firll  unite, 
is  not  the  ptinciple  from  which  they  afterwards  aft 
in  'fe^etiding  the  limits  of  empire.  Small  tribes, 
where  they  are  not  affembled  by  common  objefts  of 
conqiieft  or  fafety,  are  even  averfe  to  a  coalition. 
If,  like  the  real  or  fabulous  confederacy  of  the 
Greeks  for  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  many  nations 
i^ombine  in  purfuit  of  a  fingle  objeft,  they  eafily 
fcparats  ^ain,  and  aft  anew  on  the  maxims  of  ri- 
falftates« 
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genius  of  dife  peo{d?^,  not  fVom  the  projefts  trf  fingle 
tnen;  that  the  celebrated  warrior  ind  ftateftnao^ 
uriio  are  confidered  ad  the  founders  of  thdfe  nation^ 
only  adrd  t  fuperior  part  among  numbers  who  wtve 
difpofed  to  the  fame  mftitutiotis  \  and  diat  they  Idt 
to  poftelrity  a  renown^  pointkfg  them  out  as  the  in» 
Tentors  of  many  pra6lices  whi^h  had  been  already 
in  ufe,  and  which  helped  to  fbrm  thdr  oirh  man* 
ners  and  genitu,  as  weU  as  thoie  of  their  country^ 
men. 

It  has  been  (brnierly  dbfefVed^  that,  in  many 
particulars,  the  cuftoms  of  (imple  nations  coincide 
with  what  is  aferibed  to  the  invention  of  early  ftatef" 
ihen  ;  that  tht  tnbdel  of  republican  govtnunenti 
the  fenate,  and  the  a^mbly  of  the  people ;  dut 
even  the  eqtiality  of  property,  of  ^  ctnnmiiiuty 
of  goods,  were  not  refefved  to  th^  invention  or 
contrisrance  of  iitigulat  men. 

If  we  confider  HomuKiS  as  the  founded  ol  the 
Roman  ilate,  (certainly  he  who  kiHed  his  bcotber 
&at  he  might  reign  alone,  did  not  defire  to  goim 
under  refttaints  from  the  controuling  powor  of  tha 
fenate,  nor  to  refer  the  councils  df  his  fovenQignty 
to  the  decifion  of  a  colIc6tive  body,  liove  of  donU'i 
nion  is,  by  its  nature,  avcrfc  to  reftraint )  and  this 
ehieftabi  like  cvefy  leadet  in  a  rude  s^e,  probably 
found  a  clafe  of  mctt  ready  tb  intrude  on  his  eoiin* 
tils,  aifid  without  whom  he  could  not  pi^eed.  Ifc 
met  with  occafion?^  on  which,  as  at  ^  jbotfid  of  a 

trumpet 
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and  firmnefs  as  a  body,  and  by  their  inceffant  am- 
bition, deferye  to  be  reckoned  in  the  lift  of  prcr 
tenders  to  power,  Thefe  diflfcrent  orders  of  meii 
are  the  elements  of  whofe  mixture  the  political  body 
is  generally  fornied ;  each  draws  to  its  fide  fome 
part  from  the  mafs  pf   the  people.    The  people 

■ 

t];iemielves  area  party  upon  occafion;  and  nurnbers 
of  men^  however  claffed  and  diftinguifhed,  become, 
by  their  jarring  pretenfipn^  amj  feparate  views,  mu- 
tual interruptions  and  checks  j  and  have,  by  bring- 
ing to  the  national  councils  the  maxima  and  appre- 
henfions  of  a  panic  uls^r  order,  and  by  guarding  s| 
particular  intereft,  a  fliare  in  adjufting  or  prcfcrying 
tlie  political  form  of  the  ftate. 

The  prctenfions  of  any  particular  order,  if  not 
checked  by  fome  collateral  power,  would  terminate 
in  tyranny ;  thofe  of  a  prince,  in  defpotifm  \  thpfe 
oi  a  nobility  or  priefthopd,  in  the  abufe$  of  arifto- 
cracy ;  of  a  populace  in  the  confuiions  of  anarchy. 
Thefe  tferminations,  as  they  are  never  the  profeffed, 
fo  are  they  feldom  even  the  difguifed  objed  of 
party :  But  the  meafures  which  any  party  purfues^ 
if  fuffercd  to  prevail,  will  lead,  by  degrees,  to  every 
pxtreme. 

In  their  way  to  the  afcendant  they  endeavour  to 
gain,  and  in  the  niidft  of  interruptions  which  op- 
pofite  interefts  mutually  give,  liberty  may  have  a 
permanent  or  a  tranfient  cxiftence;  and  the  cunfti* 
tution  may  bear  a  form  and  a  charaCler  as  various 
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Th^he  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  national  extent, 
within  which  the  paflions  of  men  are  eafily  commu* 
nicated  from  one,  or  a  few,  to  the  whole ;  and  there 
3re  certain  numbers  of  men  who  can  be  aflembled, 
and  aft  iji  a  body.  If,  while  the  fociety  is  not  en- 
larged beyond  this  dimenfion,  and  while  its  mem- 
bers are  eafily  affembled,  political  contentions  arife, 
the  ftatc  feldom  fails  to  proceed  on  republican 
maxims,  and  to  cftablifli  democracy.  In  moft 
rude  principalities,  the  leader  derived  his  preroga- 
five  from  the  luftre  of  his  race,  and  from  the  vo- 
luntary attachment  of  his  tribe :  The  people  he  com- 
manded were  his  friends,  his  fubjefts,  and  his 
troops.  If  we  fuppofe,  upon  any  change  in  tlieir 
manners,  that  they  ceafe  to  revere  his  dignity,  that 
idiey  preftend  to  equality  among  themfelves,  qr  arc 
feized  with  a  jealoufy  of  his  affuming  too  much, 
the  foundations  of  his  power  are  already  withdrawn. 
When  the  voluntary  fubjeft  becomes  refractory; 
when  confidcrable  parties,  or  the  colleftive  body, 
chufe  to  aft  for  themfelves ;  the  fmall  kingdom, 
Jike  that  of  Athens,  becomes  of  courfe  a  republic. 

The  changes  of  condition,  and  of  manners^ 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  mankind,  raife  up  to 
nations,  a  leader  and  a  prince,  create,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  nobility,  and  a  variety  of  ranks,  who  have, 
in  a  fubordinate  degree,  their  claim  to  diftinftion. 
Supcrdition,  too,  mav  create  an  order  of  men, 
who,  under  the  title  of  priefthood,  engage  in  the 
purfuit  of  a  feparate  intereil  j  who,  by  tlaeir  union 
'      ■  and 
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and  firmnefs  as  a  body,  and  by  their  inccffant  am- 
bition, deferye  to  be  reckoned  in  the  lift  of  pre- 
tenders to  power.  Thefe  diflfcrcnt  orders  of  men 
are  the  elements  of  whofe  mixture  the  political  body 
is  generally  formed ;  each  draws  to  its  fide  fome 
part  from  the  mafs  pf   the  people.    The  people 

• 

tbemfelves  are  a  party  upon  occafion ;  and  numbers 
of  men^  however  claffed  and  diftinguifhed,  become, 
by  their  jarring  pretenfipns  and  feparate  views,  mu- 
tual interruptions  and  checks  j  and  have,  by  bring- 
ing to  the  national  councils  the  maxims  and  appre- 
henfions  of  a  particular  order,  and  by  guarding  a 
particular  intercft,  a  fliare  in  adjufting  or  preserving 
file  political  form  of  the  ftate. 

The  prctenfions  of  any  particular  order,  if  not 
checked  by  fome  collateral  pov/er,  would  tenmnatc 
in  tyranny ;  thofe  of  a  prince,  in  c^efpotifm  j  thpfc 
oi  a  nobility  or  priefthood,  in  the  abufes  of  arifto- 
cracy;  of  a  populace  in  the  con ^uiions  of  anarchy. 
Thefe  tferminations,  as  they  are  never  the  profefTed, 
fo  are  they  feldom  evtn  the  difguifed  objed  of 
party :  But  the  meafures  which  any  party  purfueSy 
if  fuffered  to  prevail,  will  lead,  by  degrees,  to  every 
extreme. 

In  their  way  to  the  afcendant  they  endeavour  to 
gain,  and  in  the  niidft  of  interruptions  which  op- 
ipofite  interefts  mutually  give,  liberty  may  have  a 
permanent  or  a  tranfient  cxiftcnce;  and  the  confti* 
tution  may  bear  a  form  and  a  charaCler  as  various 

a? 
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TuffeiiE  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  national  extent, 
within  which  the  paffions  of  men  are  cafily  commu- 
nicated from  one,  or  a  few,  to  the  whole ;  and  there 
3re  certain  numbers  of  men  who  can  be  aflfemblcd, 
and  aft  i|i  a  body.  If,  while  the  fociety  is  not  en- 
larged beyond  this  dimenfion,  and  while  its  mem- 
bers are  eafily  affembled,  political  contentions  arife, 
the  ftatc  feldom  fails  to  proceed  on  republican 
maxims,  and  to  cftabUfli  democracy.  In  moft 
rude  principalities,  the  leader  derived  his  preroga- 
five  from  the  luftre  of  his  race,  and  from  the  Vo- 
Tuntary  attachment  of  bis  tribe :  The  people  he  com- 
manded were  his  friends,  his  fubjefts, .  and  his 
troops.  If  we  fuppofe,  upon  any  change  in  their 
manners,  that  they  ceafe  to  revere  his  dignity,  that 
idiey  pretend  to  equality  among  themfelves,  qr  arc 
feized  with  a  jealoufy  of  his  affuming  too  much, 
the  foundations  of  his  power  are  already  withdrawn. 
When  the  voluntary  fubjeft  becomes  refraftoiyj 
when  confiderable  parties,  or  the  colleftive  body, 
chufe  to  aft  for  themfelves ;  the  fmall  kingdom, 
}ike  that  of  Athens,  becomes  of  courfe  a  republic. 

The  changes  of  condition,  and  of  manners, 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  mankind,  raife  up  to 
nations,  a  leader  and  a  prince,  create,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  nobility,  and  a  variety  of  ranks,  who  have, 
in  a  fubordinate  degree,  their  claim  to  diftinflion. 
Su)icrilition,  too,  may  create  an  order  of  men, 
who,  under  the  title  of  prieflhood,  engage  in  the 
purfuit  of  a  feparate  intereil  j    who,  by  their  union 

and 
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are  never,  perhaps,  di£fcated  by  the  intereft  and  fpi- 
rit  of  any  order  of  men. :  they  are  moved,  they' 
are  oppofed,  or  amended,  by  different  hands ;  and 
€ome  at  laft  to  exprefs  that  medium  and  compo- 
lition  which  contending  parties  have  forced  one  an- 
other to  adopts 

m 

When  ^e  confider  thehiftory  of  mankind  in  thit 
view,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  caufes  which^ 
in  fmall  communities,  threw  the  balance  on  the  fide 
©f  democracy ;  which,  in  dates  more  enlarged  irt 
refpefl:  to  territory  and  numbers  of  people,  gave  the 
afcendant  to  monarchy ;  and  which,  in  a  variety 
of  conditions  and  of  different  ages,  enabled  man- 
kind to  blend  and  unite  the  charafters  of  different 
forms  ;  and,  inftead  of  any  of  the  fimgle  conftitu- 
tions  we  have  mentioned  ^y,  to  exhibit  a  medle]|^> 

ef  all  •  f 

I 

•  •      •       i 

In  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  finvpli- 
city,  men  muft  be  expeded  to  ad  from  that  tpirlt 
of  equality,  or  moderate  fubordination,  to  which 
tabey  have  been,  accuftomed.  When  croudbd  to- 
gether  in  cities,  ar  within  the  compafs  of  di  fmall 
territory,  they  ad  by  contagious  paffions,  and  every 
iftidividuat  feels  a  degree  of  importance  proportiooedj 
to  his  figure  in  the  croud,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  it9^ 
numbers.  The  pretenders  to  power  and  dominioa 
appear  in  too  familiar  a  light  to  impofe  upon  the- 
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!iiiiihitudfaf,  su«3  they  have  no  aidd  at  their  call,  hj 
mYAcky  thi^^danlnidlethe  rcfradory  humours  of  a 
^ple  who  rcfift  their  |Areterrfion«.  ThefcUs,  King 
of  Atttca,  wie  ate  told,  a&mbled  thcinhabitants  erf 
hs  twdve  cantons  iiitocne  titf.  In  diis  he  took 
in  effedual  ^  method  to  mute  into  one  democracy^ 
*rhat  were  before  the  fcparate  members  of  his  mo- 
iiarchy,  and  to  haftcn  the  downfall  of  the  regal 

ix)wcr. 

\         "  ■  ■•       ■ 

The  monarch  of  an  extenfivc  territory  has  nvany 
advantages  in  maintaining  his  ftation.     Without  any  > 
grievance  to  his  fubjeds,  he  can  fupport  the'mag** 
Aificence  of  a  royal  eflate,  and  dazzle  the  imagiM  ^ 
ilation  of  his  people,  by  that  very  wealth  "Miicb ; 
themfelves  have  beftowed.     He  can  employ  the  iri<>^ 
.habitants  of  one  diftriQ:  againft  thofe  of  another  j 
and  while  the  paffions  that  lead  to  mutiny  and-  re- 
bellion; can  at  any  one  time  feize  only  oh  a  part  of  i 
his 'fii^jcft^?  h^  ^^^^^  himfelf  ftroTig  in  the  pofleflion'  * 
6F  aVcricral  authority.     Even  the  diftanccf  arwhidt^  * 
te  feftdes  from  matiy  of  thofe  who  receive  fcii  CO:iii».j 
iriatidsV  augmerits  the  myfterious  awe  ihd  rWpefl*" 
llirhich  are  paid  to  his  government;     '         — '  t        '^ 

"With  tfiefe  different  tendencies,  accident  iirid 
torruptibh,  however,  joined  to  a  variety  of  circiim-  ' 
ftaKce's,  may  throw  particular  ftates  from  thehrWas,*  ** 
and  ^oduce '  exfct'ptions  to  every  general  riile.v  Thiar  '■ 
hSk  aaiually  happened  in  fome  of  the  latter  pfkici-  .^ 
]palitics'o£  Greece,  and  modem  Italy,  ^^iriLSwed6%i» 
~  ^  Poland^ 


/ 
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Poland,  and  die  German  Empire.  But  the  united 
ftates  4>f  the  Netherlands,  smd  4be  ^wift  ^raatons, 
are  perhaps,  the  mod  extenfive  commuitities,  n^liidi 
maintaining  die  union  of  nations,  have,  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time,  refilled  the  tendency  to  monurcliical 
government ;  and  Sweden  is  the  only  inftance  of 
a  republx  edablifliei  in  a  great  kingdo;a  on  die 
ruins  of  monarchy. 

The  foveregn  of  a  petty  ditlriA,  or  a  (Vngte  cfty 
Mrhcn  not  fupported,  as  in  modem  Europe,  by  the 
contagion  of  monarchical  manners,  holds  the  fceptrc 
4>y  a  precarious  tenure,  and  is  perpetually  alarmed 
i>y  the  fjMrit  of  mutiny  in  his  people,  is  guided  by 
jealottfy,  and  fupporU  bimfelf  by  fe verity,  prevco- 
Jlion,  and  force. 

The  popular  and  ariftocratica:!  powers  m  a 
•^eat  nation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Germany  and  Pci« 
-land  may  meet  ^with  equal  difficulty  in  maintaining 
•their  preteniions*;  and  in  order  to  iSkvoid  tl^r  dan* 
•ger  on  the  fide  of  kingly  ufurpation,  are  obliged  to 
with'hold  from  the  fupremc  magiftratc  even  the  no* 
teflary  truft  of  an  e^cecutive  power. 

The  ftates  of  Europe,  in  the  manner  of  their 
ifirft  fettlcment,  laid  the  foundations  of  monarchy, 
and  were  prepared  to  unite  under  regular  and  ex- 
tenfivt  governments.  If  the  Greeks,  wbofe  pio- 
freis  at  home  termioated  in  the  eftabliihnicnt  of  £> 
i  J  independent  republics,  had  under  Agamem- 

'  F  f  IIQ9 


hon  cffefted  aconqueft  and  fcttJement'ifiTAfla,  kif 

probable,  that  they  might  have  furpifhea  'an '1^* 

innplf  of'thc  faihe^klndv  Bet  the  prigiriaiiife^ 

iants  ,of  aQV  country,  forcing  man .  feparatc  can* 

1fon§,  camg.  fey  flow  degrees '^tQ  that  cbalifion  and 

junipn  into  wj^ch;  conquering  tribes  in  ^^ffeftihj 

"their  conquers,  or  in  feciiring  their  poffeffiott8;*?i'ft 

lijLirricd  at  once,    Cabfiir  t  ncountdred  fome  htindreife 

j-pfuideiiendcnt  nations  in  Gaul,  whom  even  thw 

^ommoit/ clanger, did  not  fufficiendy  unite'     ^^^rc 

,'^6crifian  mvadefS,  ^ho  fettled  in  the  laivds  of  AJi 

nomansr/rpadc,  in  the  fame  diftrift,  a  n'urtibei'  df 

\icbarate  eftablilhments,  but  far  mOre  extenfive  than 

^  ^vhat ,  the  antieht  Gauls,  by  their  cpnjunftiony  and 

"tfeaiies.'or 'in  the  i-efult  of  their  wars,  coaU  aft^c 

inany  ages  have  reached.  -<...:» 


•-.^jf/O 


The  feeds  oJF  er^at  monarchies,  and  the  roots 

of  ektenfive  dominion,  were  every  wh^re  planted 

j  \vith  r|ie 'cotonle's  that  divided  the  Rdiiisin  ciiipl*. 

'  We'  have  no  exad  account  of  the  number^,  'wlid, 

'Vrith  a  iceirling  concert,  cdntinued,  diirfttlg  foihc 

ages,  to  invade  and  to  fcizc  this  tein^itiri^' -pride. 

"Wlierc  they  exjieaed  refiftance,  they  chdeavouxtd 

'  to  muJter  up  a  proportional  lorce  ;    and  when  thly 

\  ptopoied  to  fetde,  entire  naticiisr  rcmoyett 'to  iftarc 

^  i«  ite  Ipoil.     Scattered  over  an  cxteirfive  proTinCe, 

whL^ftj-ihcy  ciHilu  not  be  lecure,  without  -  mftim. 

taming  likip  uttioh,  they  comiriued  to  aekubwlc^tgc 

..^c.  kad(;ii  uadcr  whom -they  ii^d  fQughi^,  and^ 


like  an  army  fent  by-divlfnas.imo/eparate  (lations, 
were  prepared  to  aitmble  whenever  occafion  ihouid 
tequire  thtir  linitCii  operiiidni  or  counfds.  '   ' 

Evert  fep^rate  party  had  its  pod  aflijjned,  and 
every  fubdrdinate  chieftatn  his .  pbfleffions,  from 
^!iich  he  was  to  provide  his  own  fiibl!.1ence,  and  tliait 
of  his  followers.  The  model  pf  government  w^ 
Uken  frotii  that  6F  a  military  rtibdrdination^  and  k 
fief  was  the  temporarypay  ofaii  officer  proportioneil 
•td  his  rank  *.  There  was  a  clafs  of  the  pcopfc 
;4£{{ined  to^nilitary  ferylce^  another  to' labour^  ana 
J  to  cjiitiya,t^„Ia)d8  for  the  berieiit  of.  rf^ir  mafteiy. 
:Ti>«.,pffi(:;«  i^nprovcd.  his  tenure  IJy  deg^cs,  firft 
;fhai^iil|;  a  temporary  grant  into  a  tenure  for  hU 
life  ;  and  tfiis  alfo,  upon  the  pbicrvancc  of  certain 
Conditions,  iiito  a  grant  incliiiing  liis  Ueii  t. 

/  -  Thb,  .rf(nk  .of  the  hpbles  became,  hereditary,  iii 
,;4vcfy.  quarter,  aiulformijj  ?  powerful  anj^pcrma- 
_  liept  (irdcr  ctfmep  iii  evq:y  ftate.  ^  Wlylj:,  they  held 
■.tlic  peiii^'  ill  fe^vitwde,  .jhqt  iiifputcd  Vie  claiiji* 
.■.((f  t|iaf,.^VCfJ5ign;.  (hey  withdrevit  their  attendance 
. .  ^poOip?f;a(iw,  or- tupKd,  their  aruis  ag?in^  hi;n. 
\  Theyirfgirinqd  a  ttr<i.ng,an4/.infurihpuntajjp.,l)any:r 
■;  i«?ii»/l«:,©?neral  defpptij"«i  jp  the.ftat!P.;tjM  ^I;^y 
c  »ere-jtli«aj!(k^vef  bff.jnean?  oEtljcirTyarlikpTet^in^fs, 
■..ihtty«nj:.^.pf  qxeryjit^?  liiftncl.^nd  pceyenied rfic 
r  eftahiywae^ttf  ;PMlfir,i  9r:Vy  regular  applifi«ian$ 

^'i&>:**iiin.  of  feudal  Tuiitei. - 

of 


^2)itliiAoridQi,\.to  pufh  their  ijicsioaohinente  bncfie 
/OKOrcii;]! ;  or  haWlilg  made.  t)he  kbtDniarcby  elrf&hiv^ 
4hf yij^y ifiiccdfiYe  treatids  andciUpulations,  VLt^wsAy 
jtk^iony  rnnil)e4lf<r  underoi^aedi  o^  moBs^chk^ 
J|<?IW!;*  TThei.Itfe^Qgadvts  of/Acflriuice  havc^jbfflllk 
#?iiftki^rinAaifit;r»,iis  in  thU  a£?tbiD  GeFmanjcil^nfi 
ionpafdcular^  nredittccd  to  a  rniSfei^l\iA^  ^  attdthcina^ 
tioMl  unroTT  kfelf  preferved.  ifi'  Iht  obfcrvancr(£^  ouif 
flka.&w  infigmfioant;  formaiitfo^ ^  >     -        ^  :'<   ^  ^  ^^% 

.    WifEiTK  tlv^  conteft  of  thr  fovereign,  and  of  his 

>affi4sv  tiridei^lKsreditary  aifd  aftiple  pFerogathsiss^n^ 

fi^Kfiil  <i<^  th^e  (arQim»::had'ahdi&pefi^H&]e^it}i!pif^ 

fWr!^flrij«  WTO5r:«iadtid 

I^^D^bk^  Wf^^Kiw:^  to  theibtcbofiittfajeS^^tarid 

pbli^ed'  to  Jboldftheir  honours, iaodtieacGrieife/ltheiff 

|ilvtiUidi0ns^  ^nja\drfiendence.oH  tl{6-p^^ 

{hs^  fcippofed  intereft  to  reduce  them  J^^ibsS^^ 

equal  fubje6Son  with  the  people,  and  to  extend  his 

•A^i$^.auth9pjfj5,  hy*r<^uJ9g^  *be|de- 

P^fffW^.n-' !'>!il  's^z>^^  s  <•  i  iaiaJBa  lo  rniqt  Jn ^t>mq  ib 

c  ■  li*.  ;i^H*^Bpr(tig^  <^r  WWS  Wl  iBinTGrp©dtew^.v*i«^ 
*t^  fiWftf!kti^.23:W^c^h(lyYpN>fe 
9I3!4  iA9f<fb{ri9|^»^W^^be  $VRAit<rfd^.€ffon!»dD^ 
andr^fei^«fl(^ftD*r^4*Mi  tte^Jw»^)ftwiddlpoiiftii 
»v  ,^;.%^;^#iyl^i/Ui^fithp3^me  pbitt^s  bpirtfibfr 


^n  Bivt(£tKiie3e  dR^))0^e  hid  tiy^the'-^iDnftitudonQi 
oieprdentatiflroiictkcrgoTnfinibtic,  find  a^  head,  uiuMr 
^wliiohi  >tlidy  tcodd  aiaaHr  tbrm&l^t  "cf  the  -wealtlb 
"liify  acquired^  an^oE  die  ft  1^^  of  tli^*pe#f<|i^  irrji. 

^fertrietf Jtf'  xve^^pamtAa  ^t^ftf^h  tbd>i  prcrogativci, 
tD'i?ftab)ifflii  the'  gbvet^rittiati^f  iaw^an£kta«xhib|^ 
•ficrfpeftslcde  nctv  :^iit'thr  hiAt)tf  *  of  in9Xikhul:;Li!no^ 
•i|tehy;.nit»cdowtb  reii^^  't«wi> 

tory,  governed^  dtuiogiSa^Be^'agcs;.  .wi^crat  ^^^ 
forc«« 

fK:iilHi|i[)atadsfel^olifm  v<Br  <tiey':cbnt^^  (trt%gto 
R^the.iond^0^}\Rbi(dx:thbi|r  fipvbxali^  Itzvetoiibdi^ 


dependent  fpirit  of  nations  hi  a  grave  like  thai?t^tcSi 
the  Ottoman  conquerors  found  for  themfelvcs  j- 
Miivfw  Ac  nwmtfche^  ^alr-«af!<tuiftidv 

i%ff>D^Miam^lmdi:iyvflow  d^^  iSiexf 

iriUtqfei tftdioiis A«^^  tod  ■  Ifiad  bteni  obltged  ttf^'^btll' 
Colimie^  an<^^.  em^djFi^a  i^ety^f  it^fuA^i',  t<y 
^91)19  rmt^qtpsv^pf^flkmi  /^Bi^  tbe'  feudal  >fikj}e^ 
not  being  aniiiuaBfl^jfr<xiL  &&  4Muipatih«^^^ 


-?■■•. 
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in  eftabliflimcnt,  with  adcfire  of  extending  his  icivi 
titory,  and  of  enlarging  the  lift  of  his  vaflals,  pro-i 
iured  by  merely  beftowing  .tnvefticure^  the  urt* 
iiexation  of  new  provinces,  ahd  became  the  muR 
itt  of  ffateft,  before  independent,'  witlK>ut  mcikirg; 
any  cbatcriul  Itlnovaiion  iii  tliC  fOnu  of  ihem|>o« 
licy;  '  r^  •■ 

SftPAiiATE  pMncipalitics  wert^i.  like  thcpcirts  o( 

an  engiife'^  rc^^to  b«  joSqed,  aifd)like  thfi:wrinig]kt 

materials  of  a  btiilding,  ready  to  be  ertfted.     .Tbfty 

were  in  the  refiilt  of  their  ftruggles  put  together  o^ 

„  taken  aiwSdti'  with  facility;  -  "^rhe  Indepicnd^aijie  of 

.weak  ftates.  w^s:prereryed  ^hly  by  the.miftu^Ije^-. 

. IouCks  of  daoe  ftrong»  orby  (he  geuo^ jajf^itipa .<f 

^^all  to  mdiiitairi^abbdlaiice  i^f  pow^rt  ^     ......  .;>  ^  \ 


•     . .  ■ » 


•  ■=K)  i  t\  '■:   f;     ^"^^  '  ■   -"■   ■  ;:■     *'■■"•  '  :•■■';  :i  r.o 


'  The  happy^  fyftcm  .6^  pblicy  ©n  wbkh-^llwqpofi 
-  ftatei  have  prttteeded  it4'  i fefcn^jng-  thiE-bahemcS  j 
y^hc  dpgft!je  t>t  mc»deration  .Tditd&>  h^^-  adjufting^thedr 
/  treatiies,  become  habitual  jctien  tdt  \ai£ki'tiQ|i&>:aQd 
.  powerfixl '  monarchies^  do^  - :  hdncmf:  tD)>  iiaankini] » 
;  aijd.'  iiipy:  .giyc  hj]pc5  L^df  cJ^/'^ftingrfciicfigj^/to  .^c 

derived  from  a  prefofltflich,  never,  fcrtrapaftJquai?^ 

ftrong  in  any  lonticr  period,  or  among  any  number 
.^f'na^io]is,4ixitnhe-fiFfi:  Qon^«?i;in§pc^^9vi^  r^itl 

fhep)j^lye^ia)i).wcn  a$  their  J?iy5d;i. »;,  ■,.■  ij^jvjt  r.r,,^ 

"I     ,^       »-.    •  -t'        .; ■    *  '♦i'-\     •:■■.'•       i/     '.  r  t    fl";  »';i 

It  is .  ir»  vfuclv  ftatesj  peyMps,  as  .'in.  *,;  iaVic)>f 
..  a  Urge  dkneofionj'  than  ve>  (jan :  pf  jfieive  «apit.  4if- 
.^  tuaaif  U^  fcYerai.parti{..$it;3K*y4i  A  ^^m^^M^f 

■  '■  - ^   '  coafiftsi 


-fionfifts ;  and  cibferre  that  concurrence  or  oppofitioi) 
*i>t  intercfts,  whidi  ferve  to  unite  or  to  ftparatrdif- 
^ferent  orders  of  ;mcn,  and  lead  them,  by  maintain^ 
•ing  their  fevcral  claims,  to  eftablifh  a  variety  of 
:.pnlitical  forms.  The  fmalleft  republics,  hpwever, 
•^Cijnfiil.of  paztSK^Hmilar  to  thde,  and  qf  uicmbcrs 
yho  are  aftuited  by  a  fimilar  fpirit.  They  fuQuih 
exam  )les  of  gqvc  rnment  diverfified  by  the  cafual 
'^combinations  of  partirs^-  and  by  the  difierc^nt'^dyan- 
:s|sigeScViiii  which  thofc  parties  engage  in  U10  coii* 


1' 


J.,  tr 


2  1?*  ^t^ff^  fo<iiety  there  is  a  eafur.l:  .fubctt^Hnatioi!^ 
•  Jsa^rtdenr  of  !ta  formal  eflablt&ment,  and'  firc- 
-Vnafeflt'y^ttrfc  to  Its  conftitutipn;  While  tlie  ad- 
miniftration  and  -  the  people  fpeafc- the  language  of 
a  particular  form,  and  feem  to  admit  no  pretenfions 
fito  rpowir^- .^thowt  a  legal  noinVatiDn*in-©!ig  in* 
^  ilaiice»:ca;  vritbout  the  advantajgo  of  hcoeditarji.hV- 
T)Poui^4h  another^  thik^cafualdttbordinatbn^*  }k)ifiUy 
L^nfing' froAi/  the  diAcibutipnof  pr&perc^^  ^mt  ^otu 
,  ofpnie  "o^et  circumftanse  that  beftowa  unequal  •  dre- 
agrees  of  mfl«eiicej'gLvti^  the  Hate  its  totie^ 'and  fijccs 

v)ta.''diaiaf&^r^  i  .  >  ^  ■  ;  j  ..:  » ..-.  .   ■. .    .::.:      :.;; 


'. .»  1  '.n .     :   V  . : 


r.r.       .    ^ 


i  -'Tfrt-tilAcialvbrdrt^rif  tlome  hrfvmg^*<«h  long 
confidcred  as  of  an-4hferier  cOhditibn^  and  excluded 
from  the  higher  offices  of  magiftracy,  had  fufficient 
^fdrdf^af  a'^bday^td  gtl  this -invidious  diftihdion 
''ttxmYtSi  btitth<iihdivid\ial  ftill  aamg^'Uttdcr  the 
'.; |topi^€ffiojMw  ef  4k4ubordih«te;i«iiki-  gave  i»-e¥€ry 

competitiQa 


S.6. 


/•^ 


.  ■■  ^.^ 


0^'  Tis^ii^hrftifpnmrF^^^ 

tc6Sofr-He  had  experienced V 'and  wliofe  pei^fenal  iiiit- 
thid)ritf«cfi*;  fly  this^^  ftfeatis,  the  afcen^eft^  c^ 
the  patrician  famfties  \ras,'fbf  a  Certain  p^tic^.'kl 
re^yular  as  it  could  be  made  by  tlie  avowed  maxims 
of  ariftck!rt«y  >  biif  the  faighier  offices  «f  ftatri^dng 
gradually  (hared  by  {4ebeian§,  the  ei&^  of  formoir 
didmdtions  were  prevented -en*  weakened^*  The  \#m 
that  were  made  taadjultthe  preccnfions  oF  df&regfr 
orders  were  eaffly  ekided.  ll^e  fopulaee  becaxnkr 
a  fadion,  and  their  alliance  was  the  fiireft  road,  ti^^ 
<lominion.  Clodius,  by  a  pretended  adopiicHi  iftfeir 
41  pl«.'beian  family,  was  qualified  to  l)ecorRe  tritiino: 
of  the  pepjrfe  ^  and  Csdar,1>y  efpoufing  tfae^^attlr 
of  diis  fa&kxi,  made  hk  way  to  ja&u]ia(ioirjMl^t]^' 
xannv*  ■.  ■  t--  "•  .  ■•>■«'/%»;-;*;•  ^^ 

In  fuch  fleeting  an8  tnmfient  fcetiiM,  ItvlMfcitff 
government  are  only  modes  of  procee<ttttg'vininhtfif  ^ 
f lieceffive  ages  differ  from  one  anoth<fF«    Fallon  Ir^' 
ever  ready  to  feize  all  oceafioiia!  adVafrtag^i^V^Mi^ 
mankind,  when  in  hazard  from  any  party,  feldom 
find  a  better  prote£kk>n  than  tl]^t  of  its  rival.    Catp 
imited  with  Pompey  in  oppofition  to  Casfar,  and 
guarded  againft  nothing  fo  much  as  that  rcconcilia- 
don  of  pgrtif s,  which  w?is  in  cfFtA  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  different  leaders  agairift  the  freedom  of  the 
Tcpublir.    .'Ihis   illuflrious  perfonage  flood  diftio- 
guiflied  in  his  age  like  a  man  among  cbildrea,  and 
«ras  raifed  above  his  opponents,  as  much  by  the 
julluwii  oi  his  underftanding,  and  .tUe  extent  of  j^s 

penetration^ 


/ 
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penetration,  as  he  was  by  the  manly  fortitude  and 
diflntereftednefs  with  which  he  ftrove  to  baffle  the 
jdefigns  of  a  vain  and  childifli  ambition,  that  was 
operating  to  the  ruin  of  mankind. 

Although  free  conftitutions  of  government  fcl- 
dom  or  never  take  their  rife  from  the  fcheme  of  any 
fingle  projeftor,  yet  are  they  often  preferved  by  the 
vigilance,  adivity,  and  zeal  of  fingle  men.  Happy 
are  they  who  underftand  and  who  chufe  this  obje£t 
of  care;  and  happy  it  is  for  mankind  when  it  is  not 
chofen  too  lale.  It  has  been  referved  to  fignalize 
the  lives  of.  a  Gato  or  a  Brutus,  on  the  eve  of 
fatal  revdutions ;  to  fofter  in  fecret  the  indignation 
of  Thraicft, .  and  Heividius ;  and  to  occupy  the  re-* 
fle&ions  of  fpeculative  men  in  times  of  corruption* 
But  even  in  fuch  late  and  ineffectual  examples,  it 
ipras  happy  to  know,  ;m4  to  ^alue,  aa  objed  whic^ 
is  fo  important  to  mankind.  The  purfuit,  and  thet«, 
love  of  it^  however^  unlia^ceisfuly  has.tl^rowi^  it9r^ 
l^rincipal  Iuftre;i0n.hui9a|i  nature. 


V      .    « 


1   *. 


C 

* 
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Of  fffulaHm  aki  Wcdkh. 


■  I 


•HEir'wff''rTnagiiii  ^tni  the  RomW  '*i^^ 
Sower  <rf  their  city  had  perilhed  at  Canna?}  "^^^^ 


we  think  of  vhat  the  oratoi;  had  in  hi^  mind .  whca 
lie  VOs,  «^-Tl#«i^^f»i(»t^  fimoAg  the  i^^ 

l^pmf  the  j»7  with  whteb-<hc^huktf^  aiM!^ai«-^ 
ilM^bMf  «di^jpf«l;  1^  AthcHol,^^  fo  i^n  'thd  ho-  ^ 
iSMm  «rthe'fitn9y  "ancF  the-tiatioft'i  ^^^'iihe^tiiBidd^ 
ti»  fdfel  tb^'ilh^  pcyiveiPftil^modves^td  vegat$-  &C^ 
l^tfreafe'  ihd  ^■efewtttiuh  df  'btur'ftllbisrdti^s.-'^ 
lf)ieRft;«d^atonv  and  vtrt?#  6P  ixjlfcy,  coii*ine  ttf^ 
>«:ba!memIWt»  Hb^Bi^'  Mi  itio^treiiteaHvMi  €fAll%^^ 
n«gtea cWl^ By'the-^ykttiit'v^hd  miftateii-' H^^xl^nl 
a4tant»gir,  ^y^. '  the  'ftitefthkn'' vrfao  triffis--  ffrft^  ^the  -  ^ 
c)K^rg«>£oihmitted  to  his  eare,  or  by  the^f^oplft'  wtM('^ 
arfebecbnie  corrupted,  art*  \rtft)  coftlider  thei#'lclJ^< 
tctW'^ubj^£ts  as  rivals  in  intereft,  and  couipefitidifli  ia  ' 
ihteirtticrativc'^ftorfuits.'' '  "  ' "    ''•'' '        ? 

»*.,,(.  ^ . .  ■ ..   .    .  ,  '  ■  -  •■.■",.. 

Among  rude  focietieg,  and  among^fitiall  coiAmti^  ^ 
nitics  in  general,  who  arc  engaged  in  frequent  ftrug- 
gfies  ahd  difficttlties,  the  prefervation  and  ihereafe 
oFtheir  llkrrtbcrs  is  a  molt  important  pbjtdl.     The  * 
Afnerican  rates  Ws  defeat  from  the  numbers  of  mra'^ 
hefaas  k)ft^  ^c  be  ciKoiSLtck -hi»  ^^ry  fWrni'ihe-^ 

prifoncrt 
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pnfoneis  he.  has  made;  not  from  his  having  re* 
inained  the  m^ficr  of ,  a  fields  or sbein|^  driven  frout 
a  ground  on'^wlilch  he'  encbunterea  his  enemy^ 
A  man  with  jirl^iii-he.c^n  a^<^^tc  m^^^^  pur« 
fuits,  whom  he  can  embrace  as  hisTriehd ;  in  whont 
^r^df^.^r^,tp,hts  ;ifcaions^.#n|^ai|aMM 

^  IlvR^,  #ercjtb0  firifin|fep^<^^^  ffatiti^lar  iMil  iid 
ouit  of  tftp  qucfljifijifi^  tlic  focieiy^.  bcjmg  occ^pi^iftt^ 
farming,  s^ .  p?ir!tj|;that  «iay,^Aifcii(i  itfcft,  oi^  ioniBytl 

bgj^dgpt^^jj  Qf.^4ntii  of  cipher ■fc»jfyh9?jn|if,1>C;; 
^?a^?4  fi?  JtLfi  public,  are  accpriliagl]^  CQnjTfdclftd  a*? 
%.  ricl;ieflf  fpoi)  o£.  an  f i^my;, '  '^Hi^j^^^d^ 
IUn|a<^&^,afJ^  vatarqiAQiHd  tp.fiivc.ia^Uil: 

|>?iYilpgcft  o/^Oirir  city,  the  rape  of  cfae..8aMllt«»!  «n4,  : 
the  fnftfcqugrt^^c^OT.^^^^  in^Mft;; 

fipgMlar^jiy  tin(;9c9inKm.  c^tatiiples  m  ^tbe  lttft6r)f^f 
m99)cin4.j  ^|l)«i .  fame,  policy  haA  .  been  „^to}low4^ 
ai}d  ]^s  i^tun^  aAd-  obvious  whcie-evi^  .ihc:;ftrengi]|;M 
of  a  ftate  confifted  in  the  arm^.of  a  £fw,.9p4  ^Pl^f^i^ 
men  were  valued  in  themfelves,  without  regard  ta 
cftjttt^ipt,JfQrtMi»c. 


.  -     :  f.-' 


.  f ,      ^  »  ■«.  ■  •■-*?'  -  *■  ■    "  .,■-.•  •• 


JM^^dc  agea^.jiiberefote,  ikrhile  «sai)ikii^<i.rubfi{i. 
iivfmall  divifi^s,  it  flioold  appear^  that  if  the  e^idi: 
b^  X^VB^J  peogjeds  thifi  dcFe£l  does  not  arHe  firomt , 
the  nfigligencq^  of  ^<|jofe^  who  ou^ht,  to  repa|r  i^^ 

&  &  1 .    : ,  > «  . 


up  Cf  Peculation  and  Weakh.        FartOi; 


It  is  eveii  probable,  that  the  'moil  eiFediial  courfe 
that  coiild  be  taken  to  increafe  the  Ipccies,  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  (foalitioil  of  nations,  and  to  ob-' 
lige  mankind  ip  a£l  in  fiich  fmall  bodies  as  would 
ihake  the  prefervatioii  of  their  numbers  a  principal; 
bbjeflt  of  their  care.  TKs  alone,  it  is  true,  would 
riot  be  fufEcient :  we  muft  probably  add  the  encou- 
ragement for  rearing  families,  which  manldnd  en- 
joy under  a  favouriable  policy,  and  the  means  of 
fubfiftenfce  which  thfcy  ewfe  tb  th6  practice  of  arts. 

The  mother  is  unwilling  to  increafe  her  offj 
fpring,  and  is  ill  provided  to  rear  them,  where 
ihe  herfelf  is  obliged  to  undergo  great  hardihips 
in  the  fearch  of  her  food.  In  North  America,  we 
are  told,  that  flie  joins  to  the  rcferves  of  a  cold  or  a 
moderate  temperament,  the  atftiriencics  to  whicK 
die  fubmits  from  the  confideration  of  this  difficulty. 
Xn  her  apprehenfion,  it  is  matter  of  prudence,  and 
of  confcience  to  bring  one  child  to  the  condition 
of  feeding  oh  venifon,  and  of  following  oh  foot, 
before  (he  will  hazard  a  hew  burden  in  tnivellihg' 
the  woods. 

In  warmer  latitudes,  by  the  diiFerent  tempera- 
ment,  perhaps,  which  the  climate  beftows,  and  by 
a  greater  facility  in  procuring  fubfiftence,  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  increafe,  while  the  objcfl:  itfetf  is 
negleded  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  without 
any  concern  for  population,  is  made  a  fubjefl:  of 
mere  debauch.    In  fome  places,  we  are  told,  it  is 

.  __•  even 
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*ven  made  the  objeft  of  a  barbarous  policy,  to  de- 
feat or  to  reftrain  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  the 
ifland  of  Formofa,  the  males  are  prohibited  to  marry- 
before  the  age  of  forty ;  and  females,  if  pregnant 
before  the  age  of  -thifty  fix,  have  an  abortion  pro- 
cured by  order  of  the  magiftratCj  who  employs  a 
ivolence  that  endangers  the  life  of  the  mother,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  child*. 

In  China,  the  permiflion  given  to  pareflts  to  kill 
Or  to  expofe  their  children,  was  probably  meant  as 
a  relief  frorri  the  burden  of  a  numerous  offspring; 
But  nfltwithftanding  what  we  hear  of  a  prafticc  fo 
repugnant  to  the  human  heart,  it  has  not,  pro- 
bably, the  cffcfts  in  reftraining  population,  which  it 
feems  to  threaten;  but,  like  many  other  inftitu- 
tions^  has  an  influence  the  reverfe  of  what  itfeemcd 
to  portend.  The  parents  marry  with  this  means 
of  reUef  in  their  Tiew^  and  the  children  are  tared. 

HowEvfiR  important  the  obje£l  of  population 
may  be  held  by  mankind,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find, 
in  the  hiftory  of  civil  policy,  any  wile  or  effeihial 
eftablilliments  folely  calculated  to  obtain  it.  The 
praQice  of  rude  or  feeble  nations  is  inadequate,  or 
cannot  furmount  the  obftaclca  which  are  found  in 
their  manner  of  life.  The  growth  of  induftry,  the 
endeavours  of  men  to  improve  their  arts,  to  extend 
.  heir  commerce,  to  lecure  their  puuellions,  and  to' 

*  CoUeftion  of  Dutch  voyages. 

H  h  cftabli^ 


up  Cf  Population  and  We^h,        Partili; 


It  is  .even  probable,  that  the  'moil  eiFeflual  courfe 
that  coiild  be  taken  to  incrcafe  the  Ipccies,  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  (foalitioil  of  nation^,  and  to  ob-' 
lige  mankind  ip  a£l  in  fuch  fmall  bodies  as  would 
ihake  the  prefervatiori  of  their  numbers  a  principal; 
objeflt  of  their  care.  This  alone,  it  is  true,  would 
lidt  be  fuf&cient :  we  muft  probably  add  the  ehcou- 
ragement  for  rearing  famihes,  which  mankind  eri- 
joy  under  a  favouriable  policy,  and  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  which  thfcy  ^wfe  tb  th6  practice  of  arts. 

The  mother  is  unwilling  to  iricreafe  her  offj 
fpring,  and  is  ill  provided  to  rear  them,  where 
fhe  herfelf  is  obliged  to  undergo  great  hardihips 
in  the  fearch  of  her  food.  In  North  America,  we 
are  told,  that  flie  joins  to  the  referves  of  a  cold  or  a 
moderate  temperament,  the  atftiriencies  to  whicK 
die  fubmits  from  the  confideration  of  this  difficulty. 
Xn  her  apprehenfion,  it  is  matter  of  prudence,  and 
of  conscience  to  bring  one  child  to  the  condition 
of  feeding  oh  venifon,  and  of  following  oh  foot, 
before  fhe  will  hailard  a  hew  burden  in  tnivellihg' 
the  woods. 

In  warmer  latitudes,  by  the  diiFcrent  tempera- 
ment,  perhaps,  which  the  climate  beftows,  and  by 
a  greater  facility  in  procuring  fubfiftence,  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  incrcafe,  while  the  objed  itfen  is 
neglefted  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  without 
any  concern  for  population,  is  made  a  fubjefl:  of 
mere  debauch.    In  feme  places,  we  are  told,  it  is 

■  __  ■  even 
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even,  made  the  objcft  of  a  barbarous  policy,  to  de- 
feat or  to  rcftrain  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  the 
ifland  of  Formofa,  the  males  are  prohibited  to  marry- 
before  the  age  of  forty ;  and  females,  if  pregnant 
before  the  age  of  thitty  fix,  have  an  abortion  pro- 
cured by  order  of  the  magiftratCj  who  employs  a 
ivolence  that  endangers  the  life  of  the  mother,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  child*; 

In  China,  the  pcfmiflion  given  to  parents  to  kill 
or  to  expofe  their  children,  was  probably  mciint  aS 
a  relief  from  the  burden  of  a  numerous  offspring; 
But  ndtwithftanding  what  we  hear  of  a  pra£Hce  fo 
repugnant  to.  the  human  heart,  it  has  not,  pro- 
bably,  the  effefts  in  reftraining  population,  which  it 
fcems  to  threaten;  but,  like  many  other  inftitu- 
tions j  has  an  influence  the  reverie  of  what  it  feemed 
to  portend.  The  parents  marry  with  this  means 
of  relief  in  their  view,  and  the  children  are  favcd. 

HowEvfiR  important  the  objcd  of  population 
may  be  held  by  mankind,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find, 
in  the  hiftory  of  civil  policy,  any  wife  or  eflfeftual 
cfl:abli(liments  folely  calculated  to  obtain  it.  The 
praflice  of  rude  or  feeble  nations  is  inadequate,  or 
cannot  furmount  the  obftacles  which  arc  found  in 
their  manner  of  life.  The  growth  of  induftry,  the 
endeavours  of  men  to  improve  their  arts,  to  extend 
.  heir  commerce,  to  Iccurc  their  poiieilions,  and  to 

^  Colledtion  of  Dutch  voyages. 

H  h  eftabli^ 


up  Of  Potation  and  Wiokh.        Fartlli.- 


It  is  even  probable,  that  the  moft  eiFe£(uaiI  courfe 
that  could  be  taken  to  increafe  the  Ipccies,  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  (foalitiotl  of  nation^,  and  to  ob-' 
lige  mankind  iq  z&  in  fuch  fmall  bodies  as  would 
xhake  the  prefervatiori  of  their  numbers  a  principai; 
objeflt  of  their  dare.  This  alone,  it  is  true,  would 
riot  be  fufEcient :  we  muft  probably  add  the  chcou- 
ragement  for  rearing  families,  which  mankind  en- 
joy under  a  favouriable  policy,  and  the  means  of 
fiibfiftencc  which  thfcy  swe  to  th6  praSice  of  arts. 

The  mother  is  unwilling  to  increafe  her  off  J 
fpring,  and  is  ill  provided  to  rear  them,  where 
ihe  herfelf  is  obliged  to  undergo  great  hardfhips 
in  the  fearch  of  her  food.  In  North  America,  we 
are  told,  that  flie  joins  to  the  referves  of  a  cold  or  a 
moderate  temperament,  the  atftiriencies  to  whicK 
die  fubmits  from  the  confideration  of  this  difficulty. 
Xn  her  apprehension,  it  is  matter  of  prudence,  and 
of  conscience  to  bring  one  child  to  the  condition 
of  feeding  on  venifon,  and  of  following  oh  foot, 
before  (he  will  hazard  a  hew  burden  in  tniveinng^ 
the  woods^ 

In  warmer  latitudes,  by  the  diiFerent  tempera- 
ment,  perhaps,  which  the  climate  beftows,  and  by 
a  greater  facility  in  procuring  fubfiftcnce,  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  increafe,  while  the  objcfl:  itfetf  is 
negleded  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  without 
any  concern  for  population,  is  made  a  fubjefl:  of 
mere  debauch.  In  fome  places,  we  are  told,  it  Is 
_  even 
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even  made  the  objeft  of  a  barbarous  policy,  to  de- 
feat or  to  rcftrain  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  the 
ifland  of  Formofa,  the  males  are  prohibited  to  marry- 
before  the  age  of  forty ;  and  females,  if  pregnant 
before  the  age  of  thitty  fix,  have  an  abortion  pro- 
cured by  order  of  the  magiftrate^  who  employs  a 
ivolence  that  endangers  the  life  of  the  mother,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  child*; 

In  China,  the  pefmiflion  given  to  parents  to  kill 
or  to  expofe  their  children,  was  probably  meJmt  as 
a  relief  from  the  burden  of  a  numerous  offspring; 
But  ndtwithftanding  what  we  hear  of  a  pradice  fo 
repugnant  to.  the  human  heart,  it  has  not,  pro- 
bably, the  effefts  in  reftraining  population,  which  it 
fcems  to  threaten ;  but,  like  many  other  inftitu- 
tions j  has  an  influence  the  reverie  of  what  it  feemed 
to  portend.  The  parcitts  marry  with  this  means 
of  relief  in  their  view^  and  the  children  are  faved. 

HowEvfiR  important  the  objcft  of  population 
may  be  held  by  mankind,  it  mil  be  difficult  to  find^ 
in  the  hiftory  of  civil  policy,  any  wife  or  effeftual 
cllablifliments  folely  calculated  to  obtain  it.  The 
praflice  of  rude  or  feeble  nations  is  inadequate,  or 
cannot  furmount  the  obftacles  which  are  found  in 
their  mauner  of  life.  The  growth  of  induftry,  the 
endeavours  of  men  to  improve  their  arts,  to  extend 
.  heir  commerce,  to  fecure  their  poiieiiions,  and  to 

^  Colledtion  of  Dutch  voyages. 

H  h  eftabli^ 


up  Of  Population  and  Wieakb.        F^iS; 

It  is  even  probable,  that  the  'moft  efiediiail  courfe 
that  coiild  be  takeii  to  increafe  the  ipecies,  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  doalitiori  of  nations,  and  to  ob-^ 
lige  niankind  ip  z&  in  fiidi  fmall  bodies  as  would 
xhake  the  prefervatiori  of  their  numbers  a  principal* 
bbjeflt  of  their  care.  This  alone,  it  is  true,  would 
riot  be  fufficient :  we  muft  probably  add  the  ehcou- 
ragement  for  rearing  families,  which  mankind  en- 
joy under  a  favourable  policy,  and  the  means  of 
liibfiftenfce  which  thfcy  ©wfe  td  th6  practice  of  afts. 

The  mother  is  unwilling  to  increafe  her  offj 
fpring,  and  is  ill  provided  to  rear  them,  where 
Ihe  herfcif  is  obliged  to  undergo  great  hardfliipar 

in  the  fearch  of  her  food.     In  North  Anierica,  w© 

•  ■    ■    * 

are  told,  that  flie  joins  to  the  refcrves  of  a  cold  or  a 
moderate  temperament,  the  atftiriencies  to  which 
fixe  fiibmits  from  the  confideration  of  this  difficulty. 
In  her  apprehenfion,  it  is  niatter  of  prudence,  and 
of  confcience  to  bring  one  child  to  the  condition 
of  feeding  on  vcnifon,  and  of  following  oh  foot, 
before  fhe  will  hailard  a  hew  burden  in  travellihg' 
the  woods. 

In  warmer  latitudes,  by  the  different  tempera- 
ment,  perhaps,  which  the  climate  beftows,  and  by 
a  greater  facility  in  procuring  fubfiftence,  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  increafe,  while  the  obje£t  itfel^  is 
neglcfted  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  without 
any  concern  for  population,  is  made  a  fubjefl:  of 
lacrc  debauch.    In  fome  places,  we  are  told,  it  is 

even 
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even  made  the  objeft  of  a  barbarous  policy,  to  de- 
feat or  to  rcftrain  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  the 
ifland  of  Formofa,  the  males  are  prohibited  to  marry- 
before  the  age  of  forty ;  and  females,  if  pregnant 
before  the  age  of  thitty  fix,  have  an  abortion  pro- 
cured by  order  of  the  magiftrate^  who  employs  a 
ivolence  that  endangers  the  Ufe  of  the  mother,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  child  ^; 

In  China,  the  pefmlffion  given  tb  pareftts  to  kill 
or  to  expofe  their  children,  was  probably  meiint  ag 
a  relief  frotii  the  burden  of  a  numerous  offspring; 
But  ndtwithftanding  what  t^e  hear  of  a  pradice  fo 
repugnant  to.  the  human  heart,  it  has  not,  pro- 
bably, the  effefts  in  reftraining  population,  which  it 
fecms  to  threaten ;  but,  like  many  other  inftitu- 
tionsi  has  an  influence  the  reverfe  of  what  it  feemed 
to  portend.  The  parents  marry  with  this  means 
of  relief  iii  their  view,  and  the  children  are  faved. 

HowEvfiR  important  the  objc£l  of  population 
may  be  held  by  mankind,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find, 
in  the  hiftory  of  civil  policy,  any  wife  or  effedtual 
cftablifliments  folely  calculated  to  obtain  it.  The 
praQice  of  rude  or  feeble  nations  is  inadequate,  or 
cannot  furmount  tlie  obftacles  which  arc  found  in 
their  manner  of  life.  The  growth  of  induftry,  the 
endeavours  of  men  to  improve  their  arts,  to  extend 
.  heir  commerce,  to  lecurc  their  poiieilions,  and  to 

*  Colledtion  of  Dutch  voyages. 

H  h  eftabli& 


ft  different  modve  ^  diey  arife  from  regards  tv9fi 
tereft  zad  perfonal  lafety.  They  are  intended  for 
I8e'  bikelit'^f^te^fe  "^hd^^^q^k^^piiK^^&e 

h     fU.nii  "j»i.i:ft  tj  jyl:q:t'.!  lo   .,,'■•'.  :.Hl<  }o  nob 

poiiacal 

^/f.  "'%oft  or  &^  bdit^  if«^c^  tfiMt 'd^i^f  %'(^ 

In  planting  a  colon^y  in  (rimg  to  rejmt  die 
deHmaai'  ifiRcs  of  'jptiaiie^e^Hef^'^iir;^  ffi^^^me. 
£it»t%  £<«^varice  oPftifiEfiAeA  ttavTbtj^ttTdia'jf^ut 
iF'lti  fditoig^cin  the  inefrklb  bf  iMaiUIciikPl^i^e- 


*1*yf -^M^'ll^ '^rt^y'-^fetK S>ii  fhe^Wlic'/Vt^ 

MiIii»i;Ui--iiti(anW   tMiwauuTiua^tii  •i^utLasiiiic-y 


i(Hra^  V^iEaI<^  't)aslTfus^i«Viyc»dW  iA^JtfiHi  iU^ 

ilUiakrVfit^ftoH;  iMt^'tK^''<Ju!yiiHfe^''iaie'P^ 
^iMhr  ffiiJt  afe'^  dfefilin^  tfefe ''  relijfcay V  M^^SHft  » 

tbey 


V-;  jilli;! 


7ol  b-:>Iw»e)Jni  ^-r::  y'^r.T     y;  lift  Itnciti^  br.i- n>i5i 

IJortant  objca  is  not  aIv^fMfi»??4Htfj^  ^^ 
4lom of  fov^reigns,  orthepolicy of  lingleoien*    A 

ing  an  •ntcrc'^^jap^^eaf^^^Qtc,  ^^IJ 
inaking  brqac^e*  they  ca^ot  rcfiair, 

a/ft   lii?;}?*!  oi  ^ffi'MT"!  .jj  /fro-^-v  V  ••r't-;'qfr:   *;T 

1iy?ffiiwrf»»%i  »^  »5««-«ge.!ap4  .to.,j|jQBuJ|atiflp,I,^ 
T^nte%^S!3SnP?pfe?i>'p^3^sHemes  nCr;tl?c,#tft?ft 

^  fe^lofci  fery5W{iW»g>.&i^igncr3^|fl,ftftle,  0^ 
Brol^|pting.j4H  dci»rture5>f.:,n4$iTfl»tv;Jf^«5fy  «<H 
^»i  iiSk^J^Ppft»#on.-%We,  ^  aojwp:^i%i ,% 

x-yi)  '  nuffcry 


^^6  jeff^Pi^hlnfim/nid^^^4lb.       rJBaMSD. 

siiaSmSttf^  cntAi-viatiibe^k^&t^^  hat.  re* 

i:;4mi(cd^(ihe  {yiwhfui'Ho  19&  '^(b^  'bW<  iter  has; mot 

.ii^ddierwife'  'mtru{U4^ttie  prdfervation'>Df  ^her  works 

^2tt33iiielr  vifioiVat^pklti!^;     Whkt  hvvtl  esfn  the  iteief- 

-iSftafiffedd^tf^^he  feefe  of  ydvlthf?  Iiirt  him  only^ot 
\bftttlilhe¥^t,*tt*t^^'fc^^  ^</WiereiiM  i)p. 

s\:^^eds<6r  degrade  ^mankind  ^t^tb  one  faaiid^  it  is»  vain, 

marriage,  or  the  whip  to  barrcnnefs*'^'fc'i^  vamto 
invite  new  inhabitants  from  abroad,  while  thofe  wc 
/.fdHmdy  pofief$^«rc.fE»dfe'toflpi(^  with 

-fjiurcertainty ;;  and'  to  tremble,, not) only '^umdcifwifhe 
l>^]pbrfpleft  of  a  nunierousif£imily,Tbut  pwn;ji«der 
^nihMriof:^a  precarious  aftd  doubt^Mi^  fobftftwfiei/or 
jr»flie«fckcs,  Tht^  -  arbitrary  foverciga^  3«hc>:?(flias 
ylvacda  this  the  condition  oft}hi&:iubjefts^  :P)9?Q9'the 
fifiiiBHiainiiof  hfS  peopde  to  theTpoverful  infltoS^  of 
orfjiAuie^not  tO'any  device  of 'hi&,awa.^^"»iR  yiiv. 

Men  will  croud  where  the  fituatiow  is- temptmg, 

and,  in  a  few  generations,  will  people  every  country 

(i?7-^tl^ftfi»eaj5^re  of  its  means  of  fiibfifteuee.  -..iThey 

'  /ijHilk^ey^iaTioflreafe  under  circumftanccsthatn.pctoiend 

'  '^ifft^ay.::.  ^e  frequent  wau^  of  the  Roinw*,fiiLnd 

I  lo d  many  a  thriving  community ;  eventbe^puftilence, 

!t».f«ift^<tl;>er.mgrJket  fbr  flavcs, -find  thfeinifupj^V  if, 

'  ,;;  iWilfeftuS:  defl^roying  the  fource,« ;  t&eri drain  ■  become 

\  , .  (rdfu|a»<}  andaf  an  iffue  is  made  for  the  oflFsprfng, 

I  -^;  wtj^ft^t  vnfettling  the .  famijie*   fmm  which^tfcey 

(      arife.      Where   a  happier   provifion  is   made  for 

,      mankind,  the  itatcfman,  who  by  pifdniiums  to  maiw 


J  '    ■  I 


t; 


^  ^  riigi,  ';fa]n  al&ireittiubr  tQ> }  foreigners^  tnr  >  by  eonfin* 

V  .ttngi;dier#a^y#8  ,*sAj^opiet  lapph^ndsylJhat  he  jbas 
^^in«lo.ithdBiiimbci»rii£-Tl)i8ipco  is  o6en 

:  ftbe  :ldbe.%  t&'lbie  falAe,  whoi<  adowQA  »it3  fiiccds, 
mftiiming  Ac  ^heel,  and, in  .moving ; ^a  car-^ 
•riagc :  he  has  ©»Jy:  accompapi^  iwhat  wa«  already ! 
ii»  motion-;  !he'has«idafhedi(with  huhQ^at^  to  haftien  > 
r  '  &e:4tats£a£b  ;3  andf)»rayedf /w^^ili8.iau^  to  giw  ffWed  | 
o  i  to  '.the-  mnds^ l-f  * » ^ < ' ^. "^ ■•  f.i M  • »  ? n  ^' ■    ■')•■":    m  li  r.  ■■;-.. r --: 

-^'  Piii^}^cY»IbfUii^htyfbtikment^  an^ 

•^{)Cipii!iktioB^  'hct^  the  end^  ar&'td« 

•iwaysif'«cpdAftVc  td'-mankindv     Above  a  himdtBed 

'th6ttferid^p«sdltt^i'^  are  toldyfwere  yearly  driven, 

''>Jike  %  HfifeiriyT  tttdeiT^  t6  Peterfburgh,  in  the  firft 

" = ^  Uttettipts  to  replenilh  that  fcttlement,   and  yearly 

^o  ^rifted   for^^want  of  fubfiftence*.     The  Indiai| 

only  attempts  to  fetde  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  the 

plantain  f,  and  while  his  family  increafes^  he  adds 

, -.-,  ^  ta?ccto*the:Walki  -^y        •..  '^i,-.-        »     . 

V  )•:?  1  If  the  j^tfritainV  the  €ocoii,  *or  tfeefftdiH^  ■  \?fere 
1 11  iiiiffiQient ita  ins»iltam  an  inhabitant^  the  •  race  jof  men 
t'MJnttiite'Wartrtet'clmysrtses  might  become  as  numerous 

).^a»';tftwrTti»esTof  the  forcfk    But  in tnany  parts" of 

ji  th*iqai^hi  froni'  tfee  nature  of  the  clittiate,' ^ ahd  the 

^rnfbttfkbeipbntstneotisproduci  beifig  next  t6-nofliing, 

.^;thq«fc«anfc  oftfubfifteiice  ate  the' fraits  only  of  la* 

.  ^  Itoubtthd  ilQfl;>   if  a^  pebplcy  ■  while  they  rttaitf  their 

•lem  OJ  «i»«wi§«f=¥j^!ffr..i;..ia-t'PappJer...  ,,,,... 
tuwr  frugality. 


E 


it  18,  tfiat  the  c«^tiy^^f}o:#W§n9^i  fW-QR?  ^  J^ff? 
peopled  than  th|^  wilds  of  America^  or  ^e  plains  of 

t|? ,  s|<?eqi|»ulajtu»i  (»f  ?jrj:alth,.|l^,4tf  ,|iipit?<^.,.  J^ 

one  tibing  4P  tjij?  Ajp^cn,  of  the.  fevagcrt  ftHP^twfcinr 
Jthi^t  of.  |h(j  iBQliflicd}  <H0zetBr?riLfe  h«[i:  reksstOf^  ^ 
tbe,fanfy:,|aQd,tp  the  -h^l^t^^  !Hfi»g.:-i,)WIW|Wfi*» 
iippioye,  #nd  riches  inGiepfe  j,  while  thttr^O^^Btf) 
of[iodtyj[^als>  or  -^heir  p«>fpe£^  QBi::^vAi,i09MtiUfo 
tq^thpjl  f^nipti.of  what  ^  ieqvht^  (ap  &tdt  ioUv 
n^jfi  thiegr;enter -eo^  ilta-  ci»e»  wttfa'iilaciifejPiJ.-iflltfi 

of  ^the  ftandard,  and  a  foftiine  fuppofed  fufKcient 

^}fi&.hu¥?3fi^Wr5njrl»6  thffliqkj)p»fts  fWfB&nfoiH 

"s  fyBri^94:Tt<>?;?^ift;  e^Hlf  i  il^sracw^ybSjrgftiBBljiWighl 
'^^^ths  Wis!S5?rt?«4n<:«^y  >ijHite5rWsRiwbaJevfcpis 
diefe  a^  c^ViAueitOfbe  ^»iigtit;^'7i<ttdr4fnfi^siiaBi4;i 

fo|j^?f;)f  \if  .j^gcg^g|iqi)jP,  iffhieli.lte  :^:#bji  ga«ie  :iaa'  s 

pq9f;»re)v;^^j^(^r,ftr«i  iads%elida  .th^iili)moar^o 

v»    ^  their 


-.  •  '^  • ".   1 


Mii  itmadHk  ^^  i^ned :  'f^  it  ti  die  continual 

Men  arie  tempted  t6  labour,-  anid  it)  ptzlB^  lu- 
crative arts,-  by  motives  of  tntereft.     Secure  to  fhz 
irotfacoA'^  ^t''6f  Vis  laBow,^  giVe'hiii-  'S<y^ 
^fpea*  6f  AhxItptti^eiWe  b'lr  ireddbrh^  the  p^bHc 
Kas '^oiiiid  i  fklUiMl ^ ikihilt^i'ift  'the  atquifitu>n  of 


;  ^-^fpa^iAon^WiWi  cdn'  d'o'liM^  moretbaiiCkvo^^' 
doiogini^Stfrtrslttl'k  vir^l  if^^'in  the  b^nings'of 
O9inmx»oey  te^jftsW:-  !*#•  to  if ef*cfs  the •  fraiidi;  'to"^ 
vHtch  ibJ^i  qftiSjeAjp 'Commerce;  if  coritina^rf^^ik' 
t^%ran{&4«fao(rlf»s)r  me«,-  committed  to  the  e^^'' 
of:dl^i«l<AJiFQc«l^ti^tfic;e  ■  ar«  Itelb.  apt  to  go  Whn^i'" 

fi^B'(|f«dey!|i|»i5^d  aifjeff,  ir ftott-figiKcdi  'frtufc'^ 
dlUeitf^^^-tUid  ^iktamtji'hixt  m  tht  pra^^j^i^^' 
adiiixittd^f^ifpii  Uif-irt^iai  views- "iti^{in{ar^edi'^ 
lik>ini£eMl  a^<iftalMfflia  :tlcViciiiAtkfimemp 
\i]B^i<^iM^imi^''^ikrpp{ia^'y  &d  ift  the  pi?-'''' 
Tibd^o«fV^^i<iltfn¥j|»idh'i  fit  alone '  his  eVeiy^' 
vitltsegtkSi^'tHi^  'i^e  i^  defend  his  acquifitioh^r 
lig:meASiHm-^d'i\^W\mikztCy-  but  its  jjrdtef^on  $  ^ 
and'iir^fifeii^y^iMilblFlts  moft  inteffigent  aridVe-  " 
fplBaabtt.^D^eiblier.:  K^cii  in'  China,  we  aVe  iiri^^'' 
fofiued^lMrbixecJ  jSUbrii^^  fraud,  and  cfemij^tm;' 
aiissthom^i|iliig,fva&ice^  iirith  all  the  otiicr  otd^' 
oC'viaai^lbeiptac  adonchant.'  is. ready  ti»  give^  aild' ' 

'.hdi-  to 


S4<'  Of  Papulation  and  Wealth:,        Part  BDt 

to  procure  Confidence :  While  his  countrymen  a£b 
on  the  plans,  and  under  the  rcftrididns  of  a  police 
adjufted  to  knaves,  he  afts  on  the  reafons  of  trader 
and  the  maxims  of  mankind; 


If  population  be  conneded  ^ith  national  wealthy 
liberty  and  perfonal  fecurity  is  the  great  foundation 
ti  both :  And  if  this  foundation  be  laid  in  the  ftate^ 
nature  has  fecured  the  increafe    and  induflry  o£ 

its  members ;  the  one  by  defires  the  moft  ardent  iii 
the  human  frame  i  the  other  by  a  confideration  the 
moft  uniform  and  conftant  6f  any  that  poffefles  the 
mind.  The  great  objeft  of  policy,  therefore,  with 
tefpeflt  to  both,  is,  to  fecure  to  the  faniily  its  means^ 
of  fubfiftencc  and  fettlement ;  to  prbted  the  in-^ 
duftrious  in  the  purfuit  of  his  occupation ;  to  recon- 
cile the  reftrifUons  of  police,  and  the  focial  afiec- 
dons  of  mankind,  with  their  ieparate  and  interefted 
Jfurfuits*^ 


In  matters  of  particular  profeffion,  induftrjr^  and  i 
trade,  the  experienced  pradlitioner  ii  the  alaftciV'' 
and  every  general  reafoner  is  a  novice.    The  ob-  \^ 
jefl:  in  comriierce   is  to  make  the  individtui  rich  ; 
the  more  he  gains  for  himfelf,  the  more  He  aug- 
riients  the  wealth  6f  his  country.    If  a  prdtedion 
be  required,  it  muft  be  gratnted ;    if  crimes  and 
frauds  be  committed,  they  muft  be  rcprcffed  ;  and 
government  can  pretend  to  no  more.     When  the 
refined  politician  would  lend  an   aftive  hand,  he 
only  multiplies  interruptions  and  grounds  of  com- 
plaint jr 

/ 
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plamt ;  'when  the  merchant  forgets  his  own  intercfl: 
to  liy  plans  for  his  country,  the  period  of  vifion 
and  chimera  is  near,  and  the  folid  bafis  of  com- 
merce withdrawn.  He  might  be  told,  that  while 
he  purines  his  advantage,  and  gives  no  caufe  of 
complaint,  the  intcrcft  of  commerce  is  fafe. 

■  « 

The  general  police  of  Ftance,  proceeding  on  a 
fuppolition  that  the  exportation  of  com  muft  drain 
the  country  where  it  has  grown,  had,  till  of  late^ ' 
laid  that  branch  of  commerce  under  a  fevere  prohi- 
bition.   The  Englifh  landholder  and  the    farmer 
had  credit  enough  to  obtain  a  premium  for  expor- 
tation^ to  favour  thie  falc  of  their  commodity;  and' 
the'  cvfcnt  hW  (hcwii,  that  private  intereft  is  a  better 
patrbn  of  commerce  and  plenty,  than  the  refine-  " 
ments  of  ftate.    One  nation  lays  the  refined  plan  of 
a  ^etdemenl  on  the  €Ontinent  of  North  Amterica,' 
and  trufts  little  to  the  conduft  of  traders  and  ihott^  • 
fighted  men ;  another  leaves  men  to  find  their  ovm 
pofition  ih  aiftAte  of  freedom,  and  to  think;  ior 
themfdvea«  -  The  aftivfe  induftry  and  the  limited  • 
vietTO  of  the  one^  made  a  thriving  fcttlcment  j  tlie  .. 
great  prcgcSs^pf  the  other  were,  ftill  in  idea* 

But  1  willingly  quit  a  fubjcft  in  which  I  am  not 
much  converfant,  and  ftill  lefs  engaged  by  the  ob- 
jeft  for  which  I  write.  Speculations  on  com- 
mcrce  and  wealth  have  been  delivered  by  the  ableft 
writers  j  and  the  public  will  probably  foon  be  fur- 

1  i  nifhed 
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nifhed  with  a  theory  of  national  qeconomy,  equal  to 
what  has  cvct  appeared  on  any  fubjed  of  fciencc 
whatever.*^  But  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
human  aflEairs,  nothing  feems  more  important  than 
tjic  gemerjal  caution  which  the  authors  to  whom  1 
refer  fo  well  underftand,  not  to  confider  thefe  ar^ 
tides  as  making  the  fum  of  national  felicity,  or  the 
principal  objefl:  of  any  ftate.  In  fcience  we  confi- 
der pvir  objeds  apart ;  in  pradice  it  were  an  efrot 
xjot  to  have  them  all  in  our  view  at  once*  '""■ 


1 


M 


One  nation,  in  fearch  of  gold  and  of '  pi^f iotis 
metals,  neglect  the  domeftic  Iburces  of  weaItK,^and 
Ivpcome  dependent  on  their  neighbours  for  the  nc- 
ceffaries  of  life:  Another  fo  intent  on  Wj^dWi^ 
their  internal  refources,  and  on  increafirig  "tUeir 
commerce,  that  they  become  dependent  On  fbiti^* 
era  for  the  defence  of  what  they  acquir^V '  ti  \^  ^e- 
ven  painful  in  converfation  to  find  the  intetTdffi  of 
merchants  give  the  tone  to  oUr  reafonihgsi  anxJto 
find  a  fubjed  perpetually  offered  as  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  national  councils,  to  which  aiiy  ihfcrpbmion 
of  government  is  feldom,  with  propriety,  ap|ilfed,  or 
never  beyond  the  proteQion  il  affords. 


i^         J  /  .  i^   ■ 


We  complain  of  a  want  of  public  Ipirit ; '  But 

I  whatever  may  be  the  effete  of  this  error  in  priifliicfe, 

in  fpeculation  it  is  none  of  our  fauhs  :    We  reafon 

♦  By  Mr  Sflnitb;  author  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment. 

perpetually 
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perpetually  for  the  public ;  but  the  want  of  national 
views  Were  firequpritly  better  than  the  pofTeifion  of 
thofe  we  exprefe :  We  would  have  nations,  like  a 
company  of  merchants,  think  of  nothing  but  mono- 
polies, and  the  profit  of  trade ;  and',  like  them,  too, 
intruft  their  protedion  to  a  force  which  thicy  do  not 
poffefs  in  thcmfelves. 

Because  men,  like  other  animals,  are  msuntain- 
ed  in  multitudes,  where  the  neccffaries  of  life  arc 
amaffed,  and  the  ftore  of  wealth  is  enlarged,  we  drop 
our  regards  for  the  happinefs,  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal charafter  of  a  people  ;  and,  anxious  for  the  herd 
we  would  propagate,  cj^rry  our  views  no  farther 
thajn  the  ftall  and  the  pafture.  We  forget  that  the 
few  have  often  made  a  prey  of  the  many ;  that  to 
the  poor  there  is  nothing  fa  enticing  as  the  coffers 
erf" the  rich;  and  that  when  the  price  of  freedom 
^pmes  to  be  paid,  the  heavy  fword  of  the  viftdr 
may  fall  into  the  oppbfite  fcale. 

Whatev^jr.  be  the  aftual  conduQ:  of  nations  in 
^is  matter,  it  is  certajn,  that  many  of  our  arguments 
would  hurry  us,  for  the  fake  of  wealth  and  of  popu- 
lation, into  a  fcene  where  mankind  being  expofed 
to  corruption,  are  unable  to  defend  their  pofTeffions  j 
and  wJhere  they  are,  in  the  end,  fubjeft  to  oppref- 
iion  and  ruin.  We  cut  off  the  roots,  while  we 
would  extend  the  branches,  and  thicken  the  foliage. 

It 
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It  is  poffibly  from  an  opinion  that  the  virtues  of 
men  are  fecure,  that  fome  who  turn  their  attention 
to  public  aflPairs,  think  of  nothing  but  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  a  people :  It  is  from  a  dread  of  cor- 
ruption, that  others  think  of  nothing  but  how  to 
preferve  me  national  virtues.  Human  fociety  has 
great  obligations  to  both.  They  are  oppofed  to 
one  another  only  by  miftake ;  and  even  when  unit- 
eel,  have  not  ftrength  fufficient  to  combat  the 
wretched  party,  that  refers  every  objed  to  perfonal. 
intereft,  imd  that  cares  not  for  the  lafety  oi  iricreafe  . 
<tf  'ixi^  ftpck  but  its  own. 


I'.- 1 

■v.- -•■'.■  I. 
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.  Of  l^^tional  Defence  and  Conquefi. 

IT  is  impoffible  ,to  afcertain  how  much  of  the 
.  ■■ . '    '  .     ■  ■  ■ 

^  ,  policy  of  any  ftatc  has  a  reference  to  war,  or  ta 

national  lafety.  "  Our  legiflator/*  fays  the  Cretan^ 
in  Plato,  "  thoii^h^  that  nations  were  by  nature  in 
"  a  ftate  of  hpftility:  He  took. his  meafures  ac- 
"  cordingly  j  aiid  obferving  that  all  the  pofTeffionis 
*^  of  the  vanquiihqcji  pertain  to  the  vidor,  he  held. 
^'  it  ridiculous  to  propofe  any  benefit  to  his  coun- 
"  try,  before  he  had  provided  that  it  fhould  not 
V,  b.e  conquered/* 


Crete,  which  is  fuppofed  to  ha,ve  been  a  model 
€^  military  policy,  is  commonly  confidered  as  the 
original  from  which  the  celebrated  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  were  copied.  Mankind,  it  feems,  in  every 
inllance,  muft  have  fome  palpable  objedt  to  dired: 
their  proceedings,  and  muft  have  a  view  to  fome 
point  of  external  utility,  even  in  the  choice  of  their 
virtues.  The  difcipline  of  Sparta  was  military; 
and  a  fenfe  of  its  ufe  in  the  field,  more  than  the 
force  of  unwritten  and  traditionary  laws,  or  the  fup- 
pofed engagement  of  the  public  faith  obtained  by 
the  lawgiver,  may  have  induced  this  people  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  obfervance  of  many  rules,  which  to 
other  nations  do  not  appear  neceflary,  except  in  the 
prefence  pf  an  enemy. 

EvERr 
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>  £v£&Y  inftitutioa  of  this  fingular  people  gave  ^ 
IcIToB  of  obedience,  of  fortitude,  and  of  zeal  for 
t^  public  :  But/it  is  remarkable  tbat  they  chofe  to 
obtain^  by  their  virtues  alone,  what  other  nations 
zm>.iwi  to  buy  wiith  their  treafure ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  their  hiftory,.they 
came  to  regard  their  difcipline  merely  on  account  of 
it^'  nxoral  effedU.  They  had  experienced  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  a  mind  coiurageous,  difinterefted,  and  de-^ 
voted  to  its  bed  affeftion^ }  and  they  ftudied  to  pre- 
lerve  this  charaft^r  in  themfelves,  by  refigning  the 
uiterefts  of  ambidqn,  and  the  hopes  of  military  gliG^- 

^fjp,  even  by  facrificij3ig  the  i^umbers  of  their  people, 

'   • 

'It  was  the  fate  of  Spartans  who  efcaped  froo;^ 
4^  field,  not  of  ;thoie  who  periihed  witt^  Clepip^ 
brotus  at  Leu^ra,  that  filled  the  cottages  of  Lace-^. 
(deniiot]?  inth  nptouming  and  ferious  reflexion  ^:  Jfe 
was  the  fear  of  having  their  citizens  corruptoil  a- 
broad,  by  intercourfe  with  fervile  and  mercenary 
men,  that  made  them  quit  the  flation  of  leaders  in 
the  Perfian  war,  and  leave  Athens,  during  fifty  ycjara, 
to^  purfue,  unrivalled,  that  career  of  ambition  apid 
profit,  by  which  ihe  made  fuch  acquifitions  of  power 
and  of  wealth  f.  ,.^ 

•  ■  A     ■  '  .     _       1  ■      ' 

1 

.     -  l" 

We  have  had  occafion  to  obferye^  that  in  every 
rude  ftate,  the  great  bufmefs  is  war  j   and  that  i^i 

*  Xenophon.  f  Thucydides,  Book  I. 

barbarous 
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barbarous  times^  mankind,  being  generally  divided 
into  fmall  parties,  are  engaged  in  almoft  pdrpetuidi' 
hoftilities.  This  circumftance  gives  the  niilitafj^ 
leader  a  continued  afeendant  in  his  country,  and  \n^ 
dines  every  people,  during  warlike  ages,  to  monar^ 
cfakal  government,  :.  •■  J 

The  conduft  of  an  army  can  leaft  of  all  fubjefti' 
be  divided :  and  we  may  be  juftly  furprifed  to  'feid^/ 
that  the  Rditians^,  after  many  ages  of  military  es^J- 
perience,  and  after  having  recently  felt  the  arms' of 
Hannibal,  in  nlimy  encounters,  aflbciated  two  Icadcfir 
at  the  head  of  the  fame  army,  and  left  them  to-adf-i 
j«ft' their  pretenfions,  by  taking  th6  command,  each 
a  day  in  liis  turii.  The  fame  people,  however,  on 
other  occaftons,*  thought  it  expedient  to  fufpend  the 
cxerdfe  of  evtiry  fubordinate  magiftracy,  and  in  th6 
time  of  gr^t  alarms,  to  intruft  all  the  authority  of 
the  ft'atii  in  the  hands  of  one  perfon*  f.  ^ 


t(     r   ' 


Republics  tave  generally  found  it  neccflarj^ 
in  the  condWS  6f  war,  to  place  great  confidiJncfr 
in  the  executive  branch  of  their  government.  WheiS 
a  confut  at  ftome  had  proclaime4  his  levies,  lind 
adminiftered  the  military  oath,  he  became  from 
that  moment  mafter  of  the  public  treafury,  and  of 
the  lives  of  thbfe  who  were  under  his  commarid"^* 
The  axe  and  the  tods  were  no  longer  a  mete  hzdbgc 
of  magiilraQy^  or  an  empty  pageant^  in  the  hands 

*  Palyfaius. 
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of  tkc  liftor :  They  were,  at  the  tammand  of  th6 
felhcr,  ftained  with  the  blood  of  hig  own  children  ;  * 
and  fell,  without  appeal,  on  the  mutiilous  and  the 
iltfiobedient  of  erery  condition; 

..        ■  ■  ■  r 

In  every  free  (late,  there  is  a  ]ierpetual  hecrflSty' 
to  diilinguifli  the  maxims  of  martial  law  from  thofe 
of  the  civil ;    and  he  who  has  not  learned  to  give 
an  implicit  obediience,  y^hcre  the  ftate  has  givdn 
him  a  military  leader,  and  to  refign  his  perfonal 
freedom  in  the  field,  from  the  fame  magnariimity 
with  which  he  maintains  it  in  the  political  delibera* " 
tions  of  his  country,  has  yet  to  learh  the  moft  im-' 
plortant  Icflbn  of  civil  fociety,  ahd  iiS  only  fit  tt>  ^ 
occupy  a  place  iii  a  rude,  or  in  a  corrupted  ftate^  * 
where  the  principles  of  mutiny  and  of  fervility  be- 
ing joined,  the  one  or  the  other  is  frequently  adopt-^ 
cd  in  the  wrong  place* 

From  a  regard  to  what  is  neceflary  in  waf,  na- 
tions inclined  to  popular  or  ariftocratical  govern- 
ment, have  had  recourfe  to  eftablifliments  that  bor- 
dered on  monarchy.  Even  where  the  higheft  office  . 
of  the  ftatc  was  in  common  times  adminiftered  by "  ' 
a  plurality  of  perfons,  the  whole  power  and  autho- 
rity belonging  to  it  was,  on  particular  occafions, 
committed  to  one  ;  and  upon  great  alarms,  when 
the  political  fabric  was  fhaken  or  endangered,  a 
monarchical  power  has  been  applied,  like  a  prop, 
to'  fecure  the  ftate  againft  the  rage  of  the  tempeft. 

Thua 
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Thus  were  the  di&ators  occafionally  named  at  Romo, 
and  the  ftadtholders  in  the  United  Provinces  ;  and 
thus,  in  mixed  governments,  the  royal  prerogative' 
is  occafion^^y  enlarged,  by  the  temporary  fufpeiih 
Aon' of  laws '*'',  and  the  barriers  of  hberty  appear  to 
be  removed,  in  order  to  veil  a  di^torial  power  in 
the  hands  of  die  king. 

HaI)  mankind,  therefore,  no  view  bat  to  war*- 
fare,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to  pre- 
fer monarchical  government  to  any  other ;  or  at 
4eaft  thitf  every  nation,  in  order  to  procure  fcc&t* 
and  united  -councils,  would  intruft  the  executive 
power  viith  unlimited  authority.  But,'  happily  for 
civil  fodcty,  men  have  objcds  of  a  different  fort : 
and  experience  has  taught,  that  although  the  con-i 
dud  of  armies  requires  an  abfolute  and-  undivided 
command  ;  yet  a  national  force  is  beft  fornied, 
where  numbers  of  men  are  inured  to  equality  }  and 
where  the  meanefl:  citizen  may  confider  himfelf,  upon 
occafion,  as  deftined  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
It  is  here  that  .the  dictator  finds  a  fpirit  and  a  forxre  ■> 
prepared  to  fecond  his  councils  ;  it  is  here  too  that 
the  didator  himfejf  is  formed,  and  that  numbers  of 
leaders  ar-e  prefentcd  to  the  public  choice  j  it  is  here 
that  the  profperity  of  a  Hate  is  independent  of  tingle 
men,  and  that  a  wifdom  which  never  dies,  with  a 
fyftem  of  tmlitay  arrangmcnts  permanent  and  re- 

•  In  Bniali),  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habtai  Co'fut. 

K.  k  gular. 
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gular,,  can,  even  un^er  the  greateft,  misfortunes^ 
prolong  the  national  ftruggle.  With  this  adyan- 
tagc,  the  Romans,  finding  a  number  of  diftin- 
guifhed  leaders  arife  in  fucceffion,.  were  at  all  times 
almoft  equally  prepared  to  contend  with  their  cne- 
ipies  of  Afia  or  Africa ;  while  the  fortune  of  thofe 
enemies,  on  the  contrary,  depended  on  the  cafual 
appearance  of  Angular  men,  of  a  Mithridateft,  qt 
of  a  Ijaimibalj 


» »       .  ■  . 


The  foldier,  we  are  .told,  has  his  point  ^of  ho- 
nour,  and  a  fafliion  of  thinking,  which,  he.  yrcariS 
with  his  fword.  This  point  of  honour^  in  free  and 
uncorrupted  ftates,  is  a  ze^il  for  the  public':  an^ 
war  to  them,  is  an  operation  pf  paflvDns^  '^ppAhs 
mere  purfuit  of  a  calling.     Its. good  and  |ts  ill 

effe£l§  are  felt  in  extremes  :  The  friend,  is  made  tq 
experience  the  warmed  proofs  of  attachpieiU,.  the 
enemy  the  fevered  effefts  pf  animofity*  On,  t^is 
fyflem  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  m^ade  war 
under  their  higheft  attainments  of  civility^  and 
under  th^ir  greateft  degrees  of  refinement. 

In  fmall  and  rude  focieties,  the  indivi()ual  iind^ 
himfclf  attacked  in  every  national  warj  and  no^c 
can  propofe  to  devolve  his  defence  on  another. 
•*  The  king  of  Spain  is  a  great  prince,"  laid  an 
American  chief  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  who 
was  preparing  a  body  of  troops  to  join  in  an  enter- 
prife  againft  the  Spaniards :  *'  do  you  propofe  to 
"  make  war  upon  fo  great  a  king  with  fo  fmall  a 

"force?'' 
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*'  force  ?"  Being  tdld  tliat  ihc  forces  he  faw  were 
to  be  joined  by  troops  from  Europe,  md  that  the 
governor  couH  then  command  no"  mrtre :  **  Who 
"  are  Ihcfe  then,"  fiud  the  Ameriran,  "  who  form 
*'  this  croud  of  fpettators?  arc  they  not  your 
**  people  X  and  why  do  you  not  aB  go  fcffth  to  fo 
*'  great  a  war?"  He  was  anfwered^  Thit  tfie 
fpeftatora  were  merchant^,  and  other  inhabitants, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  fervice :  "  Would  they 
*•  be  merchants  ftill,"' continued  this  flatetinan,  **  if 
**  the  Kmg  of  Spain  was  to  attack  you  here  ?  For 
•^  my  part,'  I  da  not  think  that  merchants  fliould 
**  be  pernrittcd  to  live  in  any  country  :  When  I  ^ 
"  to  war,  I  leave  no  body  at  home  but  the  women.'* 
tt  'Ihdiild'feefn  that  this  fimple  warrior  conHdered 
merchants  as  akind  of  neutral  pcrfons,  who  took 
Bo  part  in  the  quarrels  of  their  country  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  know  how  much  war  itfelf  may  be  made: 
a  fubjca  of  traffic  j  what  mighty  armies  may  btf 
piit  in  motion  frcwn  behind  the  countet* ;  how  often 
human  blood  ts,  without  any  national  animofity, 
bought  and  fold  tor  bills  of  exchange ;  and  how 
often  the  prince,  the  nobles,  and  the  ftatefmcn,  in 
many  t  poliihed  nation,  might,  in  his  account,  be 
confldcrrtl  as  itierchants. 

In  the  progrefe  ol  arts  and  of  policy,  the  mem- 
bers of  every  ftate  are  divided  into  clafles  ;  and  in 
the  commencement  of  this  diftribution,  there  is  no 
diftin^ioi^  more  fcrious  than  that  of  the  warrior  and 
the  paci^  inhabitant  j  no  more  is  required  to  place 

men 


'  '4M:  tn  the  irclatibrt'  of  mafter  and  fla*e.  Even 
"■ifh'^"die  tTJgburs  of  ah  eftablifhcd  Uretf  abate,  a* 
IhiyhkVe  dorii  fti  modem  EtirojJe,  ttf  t<dnfequence 
ef  I'protefHon,  ind  a  property,  alloi»<ed  to  the  me- 
felianic'  smd'libbiAto',  this  diftinftion  fenre*  fKU  ta 
fipatate  <he  hoble  from  the  Uafe,  and  to  point  out 

ttiat  ^cfaft'  bf '  Vneri  v/ho  arc  deftined  to  reign  and  to 
doiiiinder  1h  thei^  country. 


' ,  > 


'  Ir  ^as  ce'rtslmly  Aever  forefecn  -liy  mahkind^  that 
in  the  i)uAliit^'of  i^efincmentj  they'*re*e  to^re^erfe 
'tills  brdeV ;  or  cvtcn  that  they  m  ere  to»  plate'the'go- 
Ycrnnient,  and  the  military  force  of  nations,  in^tdif- 
i^rerit  hands.  ^  But  is  it  equally  unfordeea^thatirfie 
fbfiher  bfdef  may- again  take  place?  ^and  that  the 
"^cific  citizen,  however  diftin^;uilhcd  by  pri|vilcge 

**  attd'rank,  muft  one  day  bow  to  tlie  pcrfon  with  whom 
he  has  intrufted  his  fword,  U  fuch. :  irevoiLutipns 
fhould  fetftuaUy  follow,  will  thi  new;  imMlcJj'^' revive 
in  his  own  order  the  fpirit  of  the  r.oble  and  thefc^c  ? 
Will  he  renew  the  characteis  of  tiie  warrior  and  the 
ftatefman?  fWill  he  reftore  ro  1  is  country  .thp  civil 

'  anfid  mitoary  virtues  ?•  I  am  afruiJ  to  ^cply^.  r.jMpn- 
tdqiaicu  obferves,  that,  thtt  go\ern^iiaiC(.(3fi  Rome, 
-even  under  the  emperors,  bee  une,  in  thcr hands  of 
the  troops,  clcftive  and  republican;  '^ut  ,thc  .Fa- 
bli-  or  the  Bruti  were  heard  of  i^amore,  after  the 
prffltorian  bands  became,  the  republic. 


»'•••.' 


'    We  have  enumerated  feme  of  the  heads  under 
which  a  peofJe,  as  they  emerge  from  barbarity, 

may 
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•  may  carep- 1®.  be  i:Jfiffed.  S^ch  are, .  the;,iiol^i|ijy^ 
the ,pf»i^e,  d}e  Adherents  Qjf  the  prince;  and  even 
the  priefthood  have  not  been .  forgotten :  When  wc 
arriye  at  ,tiqacs=  of  refinement,  the  army  mud  be 
jotned  to=  the  UA*  The  departments  ^  of  civil  gx>- 
vemment  as>d  of  .wac  being  fevpred,  and. thje  pre- 
eminence being  givqn  to  th^  ftatefman,,  the  am- 
bitious  will  naturally  devolve,  thje.  military  ,fervice 
on  thofe  who  are  contented  with  a  fubordinate  fta-^ 
tiort.  3riiey  who-  have  the  gxeateft  ihare  in  the  di- 
vifion  ofnfortunp,  andthe  greateft  int^reft  in  de- 
fending tfaenr,  jc^mtry,  having  refigned  the  fword, 
muft  pay  icm  l^hat  ibe.y:  hay^  ceafpd  tq  perform; 
anddruvesvnot;  only:  at;. a  dlilai>o^  from  home,  but 
ifi^itbc  very  bofom  of  their  country,  are  fubfifted 
by  pay.  V  A:  difcipliiie  is  invented  to  inure  tb^  fpl- 
•'  dier  tb;  perform,  from 'habit,- and  from  the  fear  .of 

'"'puni'fliment,  thofe  hazardous  duties,  which  die  love 
of  tht '^public,. or  a  national  fpirit,  no  longer .#1- 
fpire^^i^  '*-'^^    •!'"      ■■■:•  .-..,,...      .   .^ 

•    i.ni<    ]"■    ''-.X.   i*  ■  -  ■  y   .. 

■  i       •  .  I  ,'      -  I  ,  _■  f 

W|i ti^'if^  confider  the ^ breach  that  fuch >tm  cfta- 
'blitlimeiltJ  tnakes  'in  the  fyftem  tjf  national  .virtues, 
it  is  unplekfknt  to  obferve,  that  moftiaations  who 
hive  run^he  career  of  civil  art^^  have^  in  fome 
degrfeci  aHopted  this  'raeafure*  Not.  cmly  ftates, 
'^'whlih  eitil^f*Afeaive  wars-^tb  ^maintairf^  or  precarious 
pofleffions  to. defend  at^a  diftance ; .not  paly.a prince 
jealous  of  his  authority,  or  in  hafte  to  gain  the 
advatitagift  of  difcipline,  .arc.  difpofed  to  eniploy  fo- 
Wigh'troops^  or  to  keep  ftanding  avoues ;  but  even. 

,  '  republics. 
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ip^]pubKc8,  with  little  olf  thie  former  occafion,  and 
none  of  the  motives,  which  prcYail  in  monarchy^ 
iiave^been  found  to  tread  m  the  feme  path. 

If  military  arrangements  occupy  fo  confiderable 
a  place  in  the  domeftic  policy  pf  nations,  the  ac- 
tual cotifequences  of  'vjrar  are  equ^ly  importaiQit  ift 
tjie  'hiiRiory  of  mankiijjd.  Glory  and  fpoil  were  the 
carTieft  fobjc&t  of  quarrels  ;  a  conceflion  of  fupcrio- 
rity,  or  a  ranfom,  were  the  prices  of  peace.  The 
love  of  fafcty,  and  the  defire  of  dominion,  eguafly 
lead  mankind  to  wifb  fpr  aecfeffions  of  ftrenetli^ 
whether  as  viftors  or  as  vanquifhcd,  jthey  tend  to  a. 
toalition;  and  powerful  nations  confidering  4  pro- 
vince,  or  a  fortrefs  acquired  on  their  frontier,  as  fo" 
much' gained,  are  perpetually  intent  oa  extending 
the  limits..  ,  . 


^H  . 


f     » .     ■ 


'The  maxims- of  cc^aqueft  ar«  not  always  ip,  be 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  felf-defence.  If  a  neighs 
bouring  ftatc  be  dangerous,  if  it  be  frequently 
troiiblefofne,  it  is  a  maxim  founded  in  thq,  confi- 
deration  of  fafety,  as  well  as  of  ccnqueflr,.  That  it; 
ought  to  be  weakened  or  difarmed :  If,  beii^g  once 
reduced,  it  be  difpQfed  to  renew  the  cpntjeft^  it,  n^iuft 
from  thenceforward  be  governed  in  form.  Rome  ne^ 
ver  avowed  any  other  maxims  of  conquefl:  \  and  fhe 
every  where  fent  her  infolent  armies,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  procuring  to  herfelf  and  her 
allies  a  lafting  peace,  which  (he  alone  would  referve 

the  power  ta  difturb. 

The 
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The  equality  ofthofe  alliance*  which  the  Gre- 
cian itates  formed  againft  each  other,  maintaiued, 
for  a  time,  their  independence  and  feparation ;  and 
that  time  was  the  fhining  and  the  happy  period  of 
their  ftory.  It  was  prolonged  more  by  the  vigilance 
and  conduft  which  they  feverally  applied,  than  by 
the  moderation  of  their  councils,  or  by  any  pecu- 
liarities of  domeftic  policy  which  arrefted  their  pro- 
grefs.  The  viOiprs  were  fometimes  contented,  with 
merely  changing  to  a  refemblance  of  their  own 
fprms  the  ffovemment  of  the  ftates  they  fubdued. 
What  the  next  ftep  might  have  been  in  the  pro- 
grefs.  of  impontion3,  is  hard  to  determine.  But 
when  we  confidcr,  that  one  party  fought  fpr  the 
impbfitioh  of  tributes,  another  for  the  afcendant  in 
war,  it  caimot  be  doubted,  that  the  Athenians,  froin 
a  national  ambition,  and  from  the  defire  of  wealth, 
and  the  Spartans,  though  they  originally  only  meant 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  their  allies,  were  both, 
at  laft,  equally  willing  to  become  the  mafters  of 
Greece ;  and  were  preparing  for  each  oth^r  at  home 
that  yoke,  which  both,  together  with  their  confede- 
rates, were  obliged  to  receive  from  abroad. 

In  the  conquefts  of  Philip,,  the  defire  of  felf- 
prefervation  and  fecurity  feemed  to  be  blended  with 
the  ambition  natural  to  princes.  He  turned  his 
arms  fucceflively  to  the  quarters  on  which  he  found 
himfelfliurt,  from  which  he  had  been  alarmed  or 
provokied :  And  when  he  had  fubdued  the  Greek? , 
he  ptopofed  to  lead  them  againft  their  ancient  enemy 

'  '     of 
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of  Pcriia.    la  this  he  laid  the  fdan  waich  was  car* 
ried  intx)  execution  by  his  fon. 

The  Romans,  become  the  mafter  of  Italy,  and 
the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  had  been  alarmed  on 
the  fide  of  Macedon,  and  were  led  to  crofs  a  new 

fea  in  fearch  of  a  new  field,  on  which  to  exercife 
their  military  force-  In  profecutioii  of  their  wars, 
frpm  the  carliell  to  the  lateft  date  of  their  hiftory, 
without  intending  tlie  very  conqucfts  ihey  made, 
perhaps  without  forcfecing  what  advantage  they 
were  to  reap  from  the  fubjedion  of  diftant  provinces, 
or  in  what  manner  they  were  to  govern  their  new 
acquifitions,  they  ftill  proceeded  to  fcize  what  came 
fucccffively  within  their  reach ;  and,  fl:imulated  Ijy 
a.  policy  which  engaged  them  in  perpetual  wars, 
-which  led  to  perpetual  vi£Vory  and  acceffions  of 
territory,  tliey  extended  the  frontier  of  a  ftate,  which, 
but  a  few  centuries  before,  had  been  confined  within 
the  fkirts  of  a  village,  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Da- 
nube, the  Wefer,  the  Forth,  and  die  Ocean* 

It  is  vain  to  affirm,  that  the  genius  of  any  na- 
tion is  adverfe  to  conqueit.  Its  real  intcrefts  indeed 
molt  commonly  arc  fo;  but  every  ftate  which  is 
prepared  to  defend  itfelf,  and  to  obtain  viftories,  is 
likeways  in  hazard  of  being  tempted  to  conquer. 

In  Europe,  where  mercenary  and  difciplined  ar- 
mies are  every  where  formed,  and  ready  to  travcrfe 
tlie  eartli,  where,  like  a  flood  pent  up  by  flcnder 

banks^ 
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banks,  they  arc  only  rcftramcd  by  political  fbrms^ 
or  a  temporary  balance  of  power ;  if  the  fliuces 
ihould  break,  what  inundations  may  we  not  ex- 
pert to  behold  ?  Effeminate  kingdoms  and  empires 
are  fpread  from  the  fea  of  Corea  to  the  Adantic  ^ 
ocean •  Every  (late,  by  the  defeat  of  its  troops, 
may  be  turned  into  a  province ;  every  army  op- 
pqfed  in  the  field  to-day  may  be  hired  to-morrow; 
and  every  viftory  gained,  may  give  the  acceffion 
of  a  new  nulitary  force  to  the  viftor. 

The  Romans,  with  inferior  arts  of  communi- 
cation both  by  fea  and  land,  maintained  their  do- 
minion in  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  over  fierce  and  intraftable  nations :  What 
may  not  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Europe,  with  the 
accefs  they  have  by  commerce  to  every  part  of  the 
world,,  and  the  facility  of  their  conveyance,  effeft, 
if  that  ruinous  maxim  fhould  prevail.  That  the 
grandeur  of  a  nation  is  to  be  eftimated  from  the 
extent  of  its  territory ;  or.  That  the  intcrcft  of  any 
particular  people  coufifts  in  reducing  their  neigh- 
bours to  fervitudc  ? 


LI  SECT. 
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I  :        % 


0/ Civil  Liberty. 

IF  war,  either  fof  depredatuyn  or  defence,  were 
the  principal  obiefl:  of .  nations,  every  tribe 
would,  from  its  earlieil  flate,  ajon  at  the  condidpfi 
of  a  Tartar  liordc ;  ^and  in  all  its .  fuc^effes  .wqul4 
haften  to  the  grandeur  of  a  Tartar  en?pire,  ,  The 
military  leader  would  fuperfcde  the  civil  magiftratq jj 
and  preparations  to  fly  with  all  their  pofleffionSj^PI' 
to  purfue ,  with  all  their  forces,  woukj  iji  every 
fociety,  make  tjbe  fun^  pf  their  public  arr^i^cr 
ments. 


•     • : 


He  who  firft  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  or 

'  •*''■■■        i 

the  Jenifer,  had  taught  the  Scythian  to  mount  the 
horfe,  to  move  his  cottage  pn  wheels,  to  fearafs  niis 
enemy  alike  by  his  attacks  and  his  flights,  to  ^andfe 
at  full  fpeed  tlie  lance  and  the  bow,  and  when  beat 
from  his  ground,  to  leave  his  arrows  in  the' win  A 
to  meet  his  purfuer  j-he  who  had  taught  Kis^cbun- 
trymen  to  ufe  the  fame  anijnal  for  every  purpofe  pf 
the  dairy,  the  fhambles,  and  the  field  of  tattle^ 
would  be  efteemed  the  founder  of  his  nation  ;  \qr 
like  Ceres  and  Bacchus  among  the  Greeks,  would  be 
inverted  with  the  honours  of  a  god,  as  the  reward 
of  his  ufeful  inventions.  Amidft  Tuch  inftitiitiolis, 
the  names  and  atchieve ments  of  Hercules  and  Ja- 
fon  might  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity ,  but 

thofe 
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thofe  of  Lycurgus  or  Solon,  the  heroes  of  political 
fociety,  could  have  gainc.diw  repufeition,  either  fa- 
bulous or  real,  in  the  records  of  fame. 

Every  tribe  of  warlike  barbariam  may  enter- 
tain among  thenifelves  the  ftrongeft  fentimcnts  of 
affe'ftion  and  hbtiour,  while  they  carry  to  tiie  f^Jt 
t>i  liiankihd  the  afpefl:  of  banditti  iand  robbers  ♦. 
iThfey  iiiay  be  mdfficrentto  Intfeteil,  and  fupcribrti!> 
danger  ^  but  ovir  fmfe  of  humanity,  our  regard  to 
the  rights  of  mWbnS,  our  admiration  of  civil  wif* 
doth  and  jiiftiiiiti  c^cn  our  effeminacy' iffelf,  make  us 
turn  May  witH' totitiempt,  or  with  horror,  from  a 
fceiie  which  c;xhibfti  fo  few  of  bur  good  qualities, 
and  Which  'fet^e^,  ib'  much  to  rcproacJh  our  ^eak* 
nefs.  ■       '^ 

"/■.■.-■•■. 
It  is  m  condi^fting  the  affairs  of  civil  fociety, 

that  mankind  find,  the  exercife  of  their  beft  talentlr% 

as  wejl  p  the  phjeft  of  tfieir  beft  a^^rftions.     It  (s 

in  Ipeing  grafted  on  the  advantages  of  civil  fociety, 

that  th^  art  of  war  is  brought  to  perfeSion  ;    that 

the  refourccs  of  armies,  and"  the  complicated  fprihgs 

^to  be  toucK^  m  tlieir  condu£t,are  beft  uhderftbodl 

^he  iabu.  celebrated  warriors  were  alfo  citi2tens : 

*Oppofed  to  a  Roman,  oria  Greek,  the  diicftain  of 

Thrace^  bSFtrermanyi  or  Gaul,  was  a  itibvice.    The 

^^ative  Vf  Pella  feamed  thle  principles  6f  his  art  frohi 

Epammpndas,  ana  Pelopidas. 

,  ,s-^'  x'^/i;-'  r  i!  ■ :    n.  ...  'f.  ...     .. 


•■» 


■•..-.  (- 


Yir'mKkitt6j'7flS)batii  4»bea  obfanrpd^in  tfa^  jvapbd^ 

to  provide  for  tjie  attainment  of  peace  at  homcik 
But  there  is  no  peace  in  the  abfence  of  juftice.  It 
mscfti  fabiUt>;9ritb  fd>vtfiQn^Tr^rpp$<{^^ wd  cfflltfiiry 

l^(li7iPwrioufea^nd.tfee.inju^,.,?iprp,  a^^fpjjlji^ctjjjk 

the  Yff^,Beii?MEgt/i^v.^?^^5?^iiP,*ii^^ 
tility. 

cure  it  even  by  the  fecond,    Ihe  firft  .would  \ 


"hi  .v'^'j  mr  Jh  :jiGrt(  n,::nA>  i?  miff  no  woiT^Q  dhb 
fccqnd  adjults.the  pretenhons  or  men  ,by^ftipula- 

tions  and  .treaties.     Sparta  taiight  her  citizens  not 

to  regfard  interelt :    Other,  rree  nations  fecure  the 

mtereit  or  their  members,  and  confider  thisysji 

principal  part  of  their  rights*  '  '^  - 

lame  community  hkve  agreed,  ?ina,  under  vfnicA  tnte 
Xuagiitrate,  and  the  lubject  coi|tmue  to  enjoy  tneir 
irights,^  and  to  jnaintam  the  peace  of  fociety,  Tae 
denre  or  lucre  i§  the  great  rtiotive  to  injuries :  law 
thef erorii  "has  a  principal  reference'  16  property.  It 
v;^Qurd  afcertain  fe^dlferent  Hfct^ods 'fey  whMro- 

petty 


pfat7'>ixiayibGr;tacqiuredy  asbtj^ipccfcdpttott^^onydy-- 
|inmfibiii[x>fi^>  reml^riaitg  xhe.ipQfikri&on  of « p]K;^)ertf|1 

V  !B*sil)E'  »varit*i  fWtere  irfc  mother'  mofitw  foom. 
^nd!¥evl6hg«^  -The4W'^duld%ttffic«tt>the'prin<6r 


xncrc  arc  aincrrnt  psuricuiars  in  wuicu  luc 

ina)f'iuffen^\ltc^W2^^^^^  in  his  goods,  m  1^ 

|ieM;6if^lli^^^»^dtita  condtia.    Natttie 

fii^'^d<!^{/k'&^f '  o'f  eV^ry  aStibn  vfhicli  Is  lidt 
iHj^ioWs't^  b^crs.  ^  /ttic  laws  of  his  particular  lo- 
ciety  iiititfe  hini  perliaps  to  a  determinate  ftation^ 
and  bpuow  oil  him  a  certain  fharc  in  the  govern- 
ment of  nis  country.  An  injury,  'therefore,  wKidh 
m  tliis  rdtpcck  puts  liim  unddr  any  urijull  reftraiht, 
may  .pe  c^B(^  sm  mmngement  or  his  pohtical 
ngnts* 

^^  WnEB^i^^jAg  j;iti?en  is  fuppofed  to  have  rights  of 
^ppeity^and^  of  ^atiop,  and  is  protefted  in  thcex- 
crofc  of  them,  Ke  is  faid  to  be  free  ;  and  the  very 
r<;jiranls1)y  which  he  is  hindered  from  the  commif- 
iion  of  crimes,  arc  a  part  of  his  liberty.    No  pfer- 

%^^'  j'-y^*'i'-''   '•  -»'''^''^  r>  •■..   ■       =..  y.    .■  ■  -^  r. 

r"  V  nte  7^^^  .?P^  J?^?^^^  ^^  fufFercd  to  do  w^ong 
with'jmpunity. ,   Eyep  the  dqfpotic  prinqe  on  his 

cirone,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.   He 

hlmfelf 
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himfelf  19  a  flave.the  moment  he  pretends  thatforcd 
fhould. decide  any  conteft.  The  divegard  he  throws 
on  the  rights  of  his  people  recoils  on  himfclf ;  and 
in  the  general  uncertainty  of  all  conditions,  there  is 
no  tenure  more  precarious  than  hi«  own. 

• 

From  the  different  particular^. to,  which  men  re- 
fer, in  (peaking  of  liberty,  whctl^r  to  the  lafcty 
of  the  perfon  a;ad .  the  goods,,  the .  dignity  of  ran^, 
or  the  participation  of  political  importancej,  ,as  woU 
as  from  the  different  methods  by  which.their  rights 
are  fecurcd^  thisy  ace  led  to  4iii?r4i?  .th^  inte^qHjSfa- 
tion.  of  the  tcn»^.  ..and  every  fipq?  uatjqn  i^  jyptjtp 
&ppofe  that  freedom  is  jtp  be  fouod,,jos^y:iaipiQ]:^ 
themfdMes  ;  'they  me^vre  if,  by  their  q:w3h  pcg4**F 
hRbitSjpmdfyftqm  of  manners.    .,       .:       ,,      ,..,,= 

Some  having  thought,  that  .the  uncq«ai  diftri- 
bution  of  wealth  is  a  grievance,  required  a  new  di- 
^fion  of  property,  ai  the  foundation -.cdf  public  ju- 
ftice»  TMs  fcheone'  is  ifuited'  to  di^Qei?9;tica][;  gqr 
vemment ;  and  in  fuch  only  it4ia&,been  adijoit^lie^ 
with  any  degree  of  effeft*^  ..     ...      ^  n.  ;:.•:? 

New  fettlcments,  like  thatxrf  the  people cofjlfcad^ 
tad  lingular  eftabliihments^^  *iike  thoffc  lof  Sparta 
and  Cretei'have  fumiOicd-  examples 'cofiita'-adud 
execution  ;  bur  in  moft  ©ther  ftates;.  ■  cv«^  fthc  do- 
mocratical  fpirk  ooidd  attain  no  «aorc>tban  to  pro- 
long the  ftru^gle  for  Agrarian  laws ;  to  procure, 
OB  occafion,  the    expunging    of  debts  j    and  to 

keep 
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keep  the  peojde  In  liiirid,  under  all  the  diftiniJlibnr 
of"  fortune,  that  Aiy  fell  had  a  clahn  to 'equality,  '' 

The  citizen  at  Uome,  at  Athens,  and  in  many 
republics,  contended  for  himTerf,"  and  his  order^ 
The  Agrarian  law  was  moved  and  debated  for  ages : 
It  ferved  to  awaken  the  mind  ;  it  houriflied  the  ^i- 
nt  of  equality,'  and  furniflied  a  field  on  whith  to 
exert  its  forcd  j  biiit  was  never  eftablifhed  with  toy 
of  Its  other  and  more  formal  effe£is.    '  -      . 


1  »»  . 

Many  of  the  ijftabliilhments  which  ferve  to  defend 
the  weak  frbin  oppreffion-,  contribute^  by  feCuring'' 
the  'pdfleflibn  of  property,  to  favour  its  unedjjiia! 
divtfiorti  arid  to  increafe  the  afcendant    of  tholfe 

from  whom  the  abufes  of  power   may  be  feared. 
Thofe  abufes  were  felt  very  early  both  at  Athens 

and  Romie'^fc ' '  '•  ^ 


*   «-  -  t  .  ■•  •  -    ' 


*.*   •• 


It  has;  firi^eil'  pf*p(!^d  to  prevent  the  ftceflrre 
actuirfuliti€«bf' wealth  in  ^particular  hainds,  hf 
liiftlKrtg  the  ihci^dafe  <if  private  fortunes,  by-Torov 
hibiting  intails,  and  by  with-holding  the  right  of 
primogeniture  in  the  fucceffion  of  heirs.  It  has 
tfecn'Jpropofed' :  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  modefiate 
eftatcs,  and  to  reftrain  the-  ufe,  and  confequentl,y 
ihe  defire  of  ^eat  ones;  by  fumptuary 'laws* 
Thefcidifffcrttnt  methods  are' more  or  lefs  confifteiit 
with  the  intfdrcft^ttrfcommcsrcej  and  may  bri 'adopted^ 

*  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Solon. Livy. 

■•>•   ■■    •         ■  -     •■■■■  •  ■•  ■  in 
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in  difierent  degrees,  by  a  people  whole  national  ob- 
je3r  is  wealth  :  And  they  have  their  degree  of  ef- 
£cft,  by  infpiring  moderation,  or  a  fenfe  of  equali- 
ty, and  by  flifling  the  paifion&  by  wlu(^  mankind 
are  prompted  to  mutual  wrongs* 

It  appears  to  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
obje£k  of  fu-mptuary  laws,  and  of  the  equal  divifion 
of  wealth,  to  prevent  the  gratification  of  vsHHty,  to 
check  the  oflentation  of  fuperior  fortune,  and,  by 
this  means,  to  weaken  the  defire  of  riches,  and  to 
prefcrvc  in  the  breaft  of  the  citizen  that  modera- 
tion and  equity  which  ought  to  regulate  his  con- 
dud:. 

This  end  is  never  perfeftly  attained  in  any  ftatc 
where  the  unequal  divifion  of  property  is  adnutted,^ 
and  where  fortune  is  allowed  to  beftow  diftinAion 
and  rank.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  by  any  methods 
whatever,  to  fhut  up  this  fource  of  corruption.  Of 
all  the  nations  whofe  hiftory  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, the  defign  itfelf,  and  the  manner  of  execu-. 
ting  it,  appear  to  have  been  undcrftood  m  Sparta 
alone* 

There  property  was  indeed  acknowledged  by 
law;  but  in  confequence  of  certain  regulations 
and  praftices,  the  moll  effeftual,  it  feems,  that  maa- 
kind  have  hitherto  found  out.  The  manners  that 
prevail  among  fimple  nations  before  the  eftablilh- 

ment 
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ment  of  property,  were  in  fome  meafure  prefcrved*; 
the  pailion  for  riches  was,  during  msmy  ages,  fop* 
preiTed ;  and  the  citizen  was  made  to  confider  hini- 
ielf  as  the  property  of  his  country,  not  as  the  owner 
of  a  private  eftate. 

It  was  held  ignominious  either  to  buy  or  to  fel| 
the  patrimony  of  a  citizen.  Slaves  were,  in  every 
family,  intruftcd  with  the  care  of  its  effcSs,  and 
freemen  were  ftrangers  to  lucrative  arts ;  juftice  was 
cftablifhed  on  a  contempt  of  the  ordinary  allure- 
ment to  crimes;  and  the  prefervatives  of  civil  liberty 
applied  by  the  (late,  were  the  difi>ofitions  that  were 
made  to  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  its  members. 

The  individual  was  relieved  from  every  folicitude 
fliat  could  arifc  on  the  head  of  his  fortune  ;  he  was 
educated,  and  he  was  employed  for  life  in  the  fer- 
y ice  of  the  public ;  he  was  fed  at  a  place  of  com- 
pion  refort,  to  which  he  could  carry  no  diftinftion 
but  that  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues  ;  his  children 
were  the  i^^xirds  and  the  pupils  of  the  ftate ;  he 
jiimfelf  was  thought  to  be  a  parent,  and  a  director 
to  the  youth  of  his  country,  not  the  anxious  lather 
:of  a  fcpariate  family. 

This  people,  we  arc  told,  beftowed  fome  care  in 
adorning  their  perfons,  and  were  known  from  afar 
by  the  red  or  the  purple  they  wore ;  but  could  not 

*  See  Part  11.  Sc^.  2. 
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make  their  equipage,  their  buildings,  or  their  fur- 
.niture,  a  fubjeft  of  fancy,  or  wh^t  we  call  tafte. 
The  carpenter  and  the  houfe-rbuilder  were  reftride(J 
to  the  ufe  of  the  axe  and  the  faw;  Their  work^nan-^ 
fljjp  mud  have  been  fimple,  and  probably,  in  rcr 
^  fpeO:  to  its  foriil,  continued  for  ages  the  fame.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  artift  was  employed  in  cultivating 
his  own  nature,  not  in  adprning  tl\e .  h^bitatig^s  gf 
his  fellow- citiijGns. 

On  this  plan,  they  had  fenators,  magiftrate^ 
leaders  of  armies,  and  minifters  of  ftate  j  but  np 
men  of  fortune.  Like  the  heroes  of:  Homer,, they 
diftributed  honours  by  the  meafure  pf  the  c\ip^an4 
the  platter.  A  citizen^  wlio,  in  his  political  capa- 
city, was  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  thought  himfelf 
|ionoured  by  receiving  a  double  portion  of  plain 
entertainment  at  fupper.  He  was  aftive,  penetrat- 
ing, brave,  difmterefted,  and  generous ;  but  his 
eftate,  his  table,  and  his  furniture,  might,  in  our 
efteem,  have  marred  the  luftre  of  all  his  virtue's. 
Neighbouring  nations,  however,  applied  for  com- 
manders to  this  nurfcry  of  ftatefmen  and  warriors, 
as  we  apply  for  the  practitioners  of  every  art  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  excel ;  for  cooks  to  France 
and  for  muficians  to  Italy. 

After  all,  we  are,  perhaps,  not  fufficiently  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  laws  and  in- 
flitutions,  to  underftand  in  what  manner  all  the 
ends  of  this  fingular  ftatc  were  obtained ;  but  the 

adiniratign 
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admiration  paid  to  its  people,  and  the  conftant  re- 
ference of  corit^niporaty  hiftorians  to  their  avowed 
fuperiority,  will  hot  allow  lis  to  queftion  the  fafts. 
<*  When  I  obferved,**  feys  Xenophon,  **  that  this 
**  niitioh,  though  not  the  moft  populous,  was  the 
*'  moft  powerful  ftate  of  Greece,  I  was  feized  with 
'*^  wonder,  and  with  an  earneft  defire  to  know  by 
**  what  arts  it  attained  its  pre-eminence  ;  biit  when 
*'  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  its  inftitiitions,  my 

^'  wonder  ceafed, As  one  man  excels  another, 

**  ind  as  he  who  is  at  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
*^  muft  furpafs  the  perfon  who  neglefls  it ;  fo  the 
^'  Spartans  (hould  excel  every  nation,  being  the 

only  ftate  in  which  virtue  is  ftudied  as  the  ob- 

je6t  of  goyernn\ent/* 


4C 


The  fubjefts  of  property,  confidered  with  a  view 
to  fubfiftence,  or  even  to  enjoyment,  have  little  ef- 
feO:  in  corrupting  mankind,  or  in  awakening  the 
fpirit  of  competition  and  of  jealoufy ;  but  confider- 
ed with  a  view  to  diftinftion  and  honour,  where 
fortune  conftitiites  rank,  they  excite  the  moft  vehe- 
ment paflions,  and  abforb  all  the  fentiments  of  the 
human  foul :  They  reconcile  avarice  and  meannefs 
with  ambition  and  vanity  ;  and  lead  men  through 
the  praftice  of  fordid  and  mercenary  arts  to  the 
poffeffion  of  a  fuppofed  elevation  and  dignity. 

Where  this  fource  of  corruption,  oh  the  con- 
trary, is  efFeftually^  flopped,  the  citizen  is  dutiful, 
and  the  magiftrate  upright  j    any  form  of  govern- 

rneii 
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tncftt  may  be  wifely  adminiftcred  ■; '  plaices  of  truft  ' 
ar^4ifc61y  to  be  well  ftlpplied|   and  by  whatever- 
rulcf^cie  and  power  arc  bellowed.  It  Is  likdy  tiiat  > 
all  the  capacity  and  force  that  fubfifts  in  theftatc  ' 
will  cbnle  to  be  employed  in  its  fervice :  For  on  this-: 
fuppofition,   experience  and  abilities  are  the  only 
guides,  and  the  only  titles  to  public  confidence ;  and 
if  cities  be  ranged  into  feparate  claffcf,  they  be- 
cdrtic'  muttial  checks  by  the  difference  of  their  opi*- 
niorisi  not'by  the  oppoffition  of  their  intt lifted  de« 
figife. 
•■  ''''  ^       ■    ■  .  .   .    ■ 

Wfe  may  cafily  a(i<5bunt  for  the  ccnfures  beftowed 
on  thte  government  of  Sparta,  by  thofc  ^o.  confi* 
det'ed  it  merely  on  the  fide  of  its  forms.   It  was  not 
calculktcd  to  prevent  the  pradtice  of  crimes,  by 
bal^Acmg  againf!  each  other  the  felfifli  and  partiail 
difpbfitidns  of  men  ;   but  to  infpiffe  the  virtues  of ' 
tlid  foul,  to  procure  ihhoccnce  by  the  abfenciiof 
criminal  iricHnatfons,  and  to  derive  its  internal  peace  '■ 
frtnri  the  indifference  of  its  members^to  thfeordi^. 
nary  motives  of  flrife  and  diforder.    It  were  trifling- 
to  feek  for  its  analogy  to  any  other  conflitution  of 
ftaliei  in  which  its  principal  eharaftcriflifi  and  difSn- 
guifhing  feature  is  not  to  be  found*  -The  collegiate, 
fovereignty,  the  fenate,  «^nd  the  epfebri,.  had  their 
counterparts  in  other  republic*,  and  a  refcmblanw/ 
has  been  found*  in  particular  to  the  government  of 
Carthage  ^ :    But '-  what  affinity  of  confequence  ^an  -_ 
be  found  between  a  ftate  whofc  fole  objefit  was 

■■■■  •■^'        VAriftotle,    '  ■  "'  ■•  ^  i  ^^-■' 

virtue, 
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ViTtua,  jaHd.  4tH)thac  whofc  principal  objcd  was  ., 
Wfalthf; '  bctwe^  a  peopde  whofc  affociated  Kings, 
being  lo()ged  in  thi;  fame  cottage^  ba4  no  fortune 
but  tideirtla^y  lbo4f  and  a  commercl^  republic,  jn 
which,  a  pi'oper,  cftatC:  was  required  aa  a  neccflaty 
qualification  for  tbp/bigho:  offices  of  ftate  ? 

Other  pcflty  cammohwcakhs  cxpellcrd  Kings, 
when  they  became  jealous  of  their  defigns,  or  alter 
having  experiqnijed  their  tyranny  ;  here  the  heredi- 
tary fucceflion  of  Kings  was  preferved :  Other  ftates  . 
were  afraid  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  their 
iiierabdrsin  competition  for  dignities;  here  folici.ta- 
tion  was  Pequired  as  th^  only  condition  upon  which 
a  place  inrthe  fcnate  wis  obtained.  A  fupreme  in- 
quifitorial  power  was,  in  the  perfons  of  the  ephpri, 
fafely  committed  to  a  few  men,  who  were  drawn 
by  lot,  and  without  diftin^ion,  from  every  order 
of  the  people  :  And  if  a  contrafl  to  this,  as  well  as 
to  many ;  other .  articles  of  the  Spartan  policy^  be 
required,  jit  may  be  found  in  the  ^en,eral  hiftory  of , 
piankind. 

But  Sfterfd,  under  cfcty  fuppofed  error  of  its 
foi'M^  ptbfpered  for  ages,  by  the  integrity  of  its 
inanherfe,  and  by  the  character  of  its  citizens* 
Wheii 'that  integrity  was  broken,  this  people  did 
nbt  Ifinguifli  in  the  wcaknefs  of  nations  funk  in* ef- 
feminacy. They  fell  Into  the  ftreafm  by  which 
other  ^ftaifi?8  h^d  been  carried  in  the  torrent  pf  tioi- 
lent  paffions,  and  in  theoutrag/c  of  barbarous  times. 

They 
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They  ran  the  career  of  other  nattions,  after  thit  of, 
ancient  Sparta  was  finiflied:  They  built  walls,  and 
began  to  improve  their  pofieffions,  after  they  ceafcd 
to  improve  their  people  ;  and  on  this  new  plan,  ift 
their  ftruggle  for  political  life,  they  ftirvived  the 
fyftem  of  ftates  that  perifhed  under  the  Macedonian 
dominion :  They  lived  to  aft  with  another  whiA 
arofe  in  the  Achaean  league  ;  and  were  the  laft  com- 
munity of  Greece  that  became  a  village  in  the  env- 
pircofRome. 

If  it  (hould  be  thought  we  hive  dwelt  too  long 
on  the  hiftory  of  this  Angular  people,  it  may  he 
remembered,  in  excufe,  that  they  alone,  in  the 
language  of  Xenophon^  mjide  virtue  an  objeft  of 
ftate. 

We  mufl:  be  contented  to  deri^^e  our  freedom 
from  a  different  fource  ;  to  exf)eft  juftice  from  the 
limits  which  are  fet  to  the  powers  of  the  magiftrate^ 
and  to  rely  for  proteftion  on  the  laws  which  are 
made  to  fecure  the  eftate,  and  the  perfon  of  the 
fubjeft.  We  live  in  focieties,  where  men  muft  be 
rich,  in  order  to  be  great ;  where  pleafure  itfelf  is 
often  purfued  from  vanity  ;  where  the  defire  of  it 
fuppofed  happinefs  ferves  to  inflame  the  word  of 
paffions,  and  is  itfelf  the  foundation  of  miferyj 
where  public  juftice,  like  fetters  applied  to  the  body^, 
may,  without '  iiifpiring  the  fentiments  of  candour 
aiid  equity,' prevent  the  aftual  commiffion  of  crimes. 
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Mankind  come  under  this  defcription  the  mo- 
ment they  are  feizcd  with  their  paffions  for  riches 
and  power.  But  their  defcription  in  every  inftancc 
is  mixed :  In  the  beft  there  is  an  alloy  of  evil ;  im 
the  worft  a  mixture  of  good.  Without  any  cfta- 
blifhments  to  preferve  their  manners,  befides  penal 
laws,  and  the  reftraints  of  police,  they  derive, 
from  inftinOiYe  feelings,  a  love  of  integrity  and 
candour,  and,  from  the  very  contagion  of  fociety 
itfelf,  an  efteem  for  what  is  honourable  and  praifer 
worthy.  They  derive,  from  their  union,  and  joint 
oppofition  to  foreign  enemies,  a  zeal  for  their  own 
community,  and  courage  to  maintain  its  rights.  If 
the  frequent  negleft  of  virtue  as  a  political  objeft, 
4:cnd  to  difcredit  the  underftandings  of  men,  its 
luftre,  and  its  frequency,  as  a  fpontaneous  offspring 
of  the  heart,  will  reftore  the  honours  of  our  nature* 

In  every  cafual  and  mixed  ftate  of  the  national 
manners,  the  fafety  of  every  individual,  and  his 
political  confequence,  depends  much  on  himfclf, 
but  more  on  tlhe  party  to  which  he  is  joined.  For 
this  reafbn,  all  who  feel  a  common  intereft^  are 
apt  to  unite  in  parties  ;  and,  as  far  as  that  intereft 
requires,  mutually  fiipport  each  other. 

Where  the  citizens  of  any  free  community  arc 
of  diSferent  orders,  each  order  has  a  peculiar  fet  of 
claims  and  pretenfions  :  relatively  to  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  ftate,  it  is  a  party ;  relatively  to  the  differ- 
ences of  intereft  among  its  own  members,  it  may 
»Amt  of  numberlefs  fubdivifions.    But  in  every  ftate 
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'  tfiere  are  two  ihterefts  very  readily  apprehended ; 
nter<9r  M^  5«»yf!tje!i«p©rir^ofeiaioirii  -O^ipdifed  ttglfac 

,^lp£tiv^Ti««iy<jtifr^«ppetoK^iifcOp  IMS^^W 

.iidduiffli^l  ffttftbUfhincirts  for  ,ffattt«f*g  '♦Kb  ri^'bf 
j;U^(.!i«^z»n, . ioBtit  it » is  difi^I^f  »if  ndt  ^ *l*i5i6ffit}ft, 
.%  ihc.coM^ve  -body  itoocx)^^  thi3^pof*^cf  ^a 
inaqner.tbat  £q)erfedt8  the  neo^y  i^^ 

If  popular  afiemhlics  affuft*  Wt^y  «fiiifd!foff^df 
government ;  and  if,  in  the  fame  tumultuous  oian- 
B(wHii>-wlHc|i  they  c^n,  widi^gt^t^pfe^i^/ti^^ 
^ir  Iteeltogffv  the  fdife  of  tb«^' tigb^  kiM^^Biif 
axiiaofity  to  fqreigift  or  jdatheftlc'cne&nts'i  lliify  pi%^ 
tqad  to.  deliberate  on  point&^of  n^iond  cSbUhdof^W 
toniei^idc  qucSions  of  equity  atd'^'jlifticeVth^-p^ 
liftis  expofcd toma^ifdd mcdftii^itiicti'^  d^fii'fif^ 
p^r.gowitimcntB  vtould/  of 'tiff  '6ttitrii^  bif' Mt" 
maft-fubjefl:  to   errors  -  in  •  adrrnnHEmtiSti^  ^d^lS* 
weaknefs  ixi  the  execution  of  public  meafures.     _ 


1    ^ 


:To  arqid:  ihefe  difedv^taj^ei,  the  ptoplc'^^Sifg^ 
alwajgj^^  cgnjcated.  to  .delegate-  pan  df^-^thelr  po^ft^ 
Tlicy  eftabtift. -a  fcnate  to  <lcbate,-  inJ  to  prq^Sr^' ^^ 
if  not  .to  xietcnninc:^  queftioni^hat  are  brbttgBitt)*'' 
the;  4[:.oUe^ivc  Jfeody  for  aJinai  reftrlutiGJfi';'-'T1*?y'*^^^^ 
jcommit  the. e:sjFeutiYc powecto  fopae  coutii^'oftfiiir-  "^ 

^.j^.  f>  fprt. 


/ 
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fort,  or  to  a  nu^ftratc  who  prcfides  m  their  meet- 
ings. Under  the  ufe  of  this  ncceflary  and  common 
expedient,  even  while  democratical  forms  arc  itioft 
carefully  guarded,  there  is  one  party  of  the  few, 
aaother  of  die  many.  One  attacks,  the  other  de- 
lends  ;  and  they  are  both  ready  to  aflfumc  in  thar 
turns.  But  though,  in  reality,  a  great  danger  to 
liberty  arifcs  on  the  part  of  .the  people  themfclves, 
who,  in  times  of  corruption,  are  eaflly  made  the 
instruments  of  ufurpation  and  tyranny ;  yet,  in  the 
ordinary  afpcQ:  of  government,  thcciecutive  carried 
an  air  of  fupcriority,  and  die  rights  of  iht  people 
^m  ahvays  expolcd  to  incroacliment. 

Though  on  the  iJay  that  the  Roman  peoplewtrti 
^nibled,  the  fenators  mixed  with  the  croud,  and 
d][<:  conful  was  no  more  than  the  fervant  of  the  muU 
btudc  ;  yet  when  this  awful  meeting  was  diffolvedi 
die  fenators  met  vt  prelcribc  bufmefi  for  tfadr  fo- 
Tcreigu,  and  the  conful  went  atmed  with  the  axti 
aod  t^e  rods,  to  teach  every  Roman,  in  his  feparate 
'  capacity,  the  fabmiSon  «bich  he  owed  to  the  ftate. 

■  Thus,  evra  where  the  collcftive  body  is  fo- 
Terdgn,  they  are  alTembled  only  occafiotially :  and 
^ough  on  fiich  occafions  they  determine  every 
qucftion  relative  to  their  rights  and  their  interclls 
98  a  people,  and  can  aflert  their  freedom  witli  irre'- 
fifUblc  ^orcc ;  yet  they  do  not  think  theitifelvegt 
laor  arc.  they  in  reality,  lafe,  without  a  more  con- 
N  n  ftant 
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'  The  ihujtitib.lc  is  eVi*rr  where  Ojf^flrigj  .Jbufc  5^ 
quires,  for  the  lafcty  of  its  members,  when  feparatc 

eittlpldy  1W*jfttwig&:  .<  Fdr  thw  pw|)Qft*  tjie  Cj^^ 

iif  a  Huddi<edc&b  €9HJbag(H  y^4:  f4^  tot>piii^ 
R^hicr"  Sb  -Dprepttcdi  the  poq^riaRTpsu^Ji^ 
tAOrtf  iftftantees,  bccfiraWe  t^^jpi^  -vilfc^k^^ 
feries,  and  has^  even  trampled  p A  tfe^^poM^w,  >her 
ther.  ariftocratical'  or  menarchical^.  Mritb  ,wluA  it 
WMt4dJiai?cbeign.otherwifpw^l^t^^^              nS^ 
ftate,  in  fiadl  C¥p8,  Gonu^oi^j; (gj^ 
lays,  interruptions^  and  confufions,  which  p3pute 
itf^dCTSj  ^901  private  enyy,^or  ajprevailing  |eaIouff 
Sfithc  creat^  feldbm  ^faUcd  to  dc(ii&  fa  ^  wo&fccfc 
J»gf  of  gqy^mmeat..  .  '^" 

,  *-  .•  -    J"..  1..'  J    AlijAJli  J. 

^.'   .  -  ■     «u  «..-■_  ■"  •■  * 


(^      '  .      .■  ♦  V 


'■♦  ?     ■   r  ^ 


»  «^  ■=!  ;i^;    ;..     .;?  jii--,i*..  /.-  A 


defe, .  have  onjy^  a  fliire  in  the  legiiiaturc,  tncy  trsmi^ 
not  overwhelm  the  collateral  powers,  tJfii'ihivinjf: 
fibcwife  a  (bare,  are  in  condition  to  defend  them- 
'fclyes :  where  they  aft  only  teyithrirWprefeitotitcs^ 
t^Lcirforce  may'B^  unifotrhly  etoiWayfed;  Aii^*^Sgtf 
X^^j  make  part' in  a:  itonftk*itk«r  of>*g05rfcmi^^ 
\?^rt  laftjn^  thsin  any  6f  'thofe^  ift  iwUdi  A^ifc^]^ 

'ppflfefTrng 
when  affemt)led,''^thc  tyrants,  -artdv  ■'whcn  difpcriprf; 

lJie'*lIaves,  6f  a  Mttripcitdibtei  ?Iac|^^ 

properif 


I 


^;.:.. 
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|>roperIy  mixed,  the  popular  interefl:,  finding  a^ 
i^M^t^fpoX^  m  diat  of  the  prince  or  of  the  noblegjf 
a  balance  is  a&ually  eftabliflied  betwcjcn  them^  vit 
which  the  public  freedom  and  the  pubUc  order  arc 
iHMt  to  CQdfift. 


••  •  jbt  'J' 


^ 'Fite^tlbme  faeh  cafual  aitngemont  of 
l^dttifts^  all  the  vsOrib^a  of  mixed  goYcrnaieQl:  pro^ 
k^tA'i  iipedi  on  jdiat  degree^Mconfiderationi^jiiif];^ 
hycTf*i^^2^  inmitfft  £tf9L  prociire  to  itfelf^  xlepen(jl| 
^eitj^i^k^  ^^im  thd^  cteta^^and  the  nece^it^ 
tt^f  Srfe'kbteifo  m^i,  df  adh^ng-  fliriaiy  ti>^^ 
ti^ms  6i\Wy^  i^ta&tiu.  Stite^at^ accardmglj 
$ndtft(^y  Wifkid^^tx$^^  the  bu&u&of  legii^ 
t^onJ'mi  flri<!^gfa!fy'%rtiiirate  ixi  the  completeacljii 

thcHifelves  pofiefled  of   the  loyercigiity,  *  are  ndt 
icqually  anxious,  with  the  fubjcS  olF  dffiSfgSvcri*- 


.  They  tri 


^F/fttPgpJJ  ^f  l^?  P^.  ,^^**  fe^  of  the  pubhci 


r,5;'jll^r>Acicdteaif¥fjl>p(^5^  psrfow  Ae  office  of  judg*, 
ie» Stills  of 'legiiIikt§F|.tl^y:&)dQm, think  of  devU* 
^ng^ncQks'fdr  thctf /pwi>  4Jre&^^^  and  are  foiinil 
^itl :  Itiioie  fddonet :  to  follow .any  determinate  rule, 
..after  irAt3hade>-  TRhcy  difpf nfe,  ?it^one  timp,  wiA 
<k wlial  'tfiey  :chttd;tf d.  at  another  \  and  in  their  judici* 
^five,  'pette^ ivca  jaorp.tltaA^^^  their  legiCaiiyej- 


(^pOfity,  ixH  ^dMed  by  pstiix^tA^llid^panitih^ns^  thai 
Erik  from  circumfltodsfl  of  ti«  «afe  befow  tbteunc. 

.  feuT  under  tjiefiniptell  govemmtj&fe  of  i{  ifi8?i^ 
cnt  ibrtj  whether  ariftocracy  or  inonai'diy,ffi*i¥^U 
a  nMeffitj^  for  law,  and  there,  are  a  variety  of  i#- 
terefts  to  be  adjuffedln  ftarnite'evc^ 
fovereigh  wiljies  to  give  -ftibiiity  knd  orclcr  to^'ifi^- 
miniftrationjj  by  exprefs  and  promulgated  rules. 
%t.  fubjea  Wiflies  to  'kndV^  UtfditSiitt^-^n* 
ffipits'of  his'^tyr  fie^*S|U^ei,"or'Hir6VHfif, 
aqcording  as  tlk;  t^rins  on  wMch'hi'fe^'riiidc'nPfWfe 


wi 


yith'the  fovereign,  or  With  his  fe!lfc*^-fi*jfe^'  ^9ft?^ 
OE  ^re  not,  confiftent  with  the  feiife  '^B^  i*»it«i^^^'^ 

•    Neither  the  monarch,  nor^tlic^cotihca  biP''''ri2^ 
bles,  where  either  is  pofletfed  of  the  foverei5rit¥. 

,  *      v-'CV-.    -'f-:ipd  y^-i'Ji 

can  pretend  to  govern,  or  to  judge  at  difcretion, 
Nq   magiftratc,  whether  temporary  or  hereditary^ 
xan  with  fafety  negleft  that  reputatioi>  for  juftice^and, 
-equity,  from  which  his  authority,  arid  tl^'^fbtoi^a 
>that  is  paid  to  his  perfon,  are  in  a  great  iyieafurc 
derived.    Nations,  however,   have  Becn^fortuiftatc 
in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  execution  of  theW^fa^^i  fn 
proportion  as  they  have  admitted  eveiy 'onfflr  of 
the  people,  by  reprefen^tation,  or  other\yife/¥6'  fti 
jjdual  ih;are  of  the  legiflaturc.    Under  eftabftihfehts. 
,ot  this  fort,  law  is  hteraJly  a  treaty,  to  \^hfcK''^c 
parties  concerned,  have  agreed^  and  havd  givcriHftfiSr 
Qpinion  in  fetding  its  terms.     The  intcfettJ  tiPBc 
afitfted  by  a  law.  arc  likewifc  coitfultcd^iii-iifek&ig 


/ 


proceed  to  adjuft,  by  ftatute,  every  fubjed  of  con* 


tprs  aoKUMtif^aKio^^  The  firft  has  left  the  fouhdai- 
tion^^.^aiulgr^^^t^^l^  q(  the  fupcrltruoure  of  its 
civil  code,  to  the  continent  of  Europe  :  The  othe?, 
in  it$  ilUnd,  has  (:arried  the  authority  and  govern- 
ment  of  law  to  a  point  of  perfedfion,'  whtchr  "ttiev 
"^^^Aever  l?i;foFc  attained  in  tlie  hiftory  of  mankind^^  '^- 

•■'■■"' "''^    ■■■■  ";''-^:.  ^'-    ■-   -^     ■■■■.  •   ■    M.    '   vj  iti^^ 

.     ■  I 

;.  Unber  fucn  ^vburable  eitaDliffiinent^Iiiin^^ 
.^uftoms^  the  j)raclic4  and  deciflons  of  cddfts,  w 
well,  as  potfuvc '  totuties^^^^^  afqiiifc  ^ii&c"a^tiioKtynaf 
J,9.W.s^ .^and  oycry. proceeding  is  conduft^d  Ky  fdVnQ 
.fixed  an/ld/eterniinate  rule.  The  beU  and  moft:  ct- 
fci^\ial.  precautions,  are  taken  for  the  inlpartial'^pu. 
jdi^ation  of  rides  to  particular  cafe^; '  and'it  W  rf-? 
mf^i^aj^p.  J thVt,  in  the  two  example^  we  ^^*'^^  •-^^^ 


^tlor^^yj;5[J  i^rpnnng,pinc}dencfc  IS  louna  m  tm  iin^ 

g\d,a};mc;thpds:  qf  ib^r  iUriifdiaiQn. '   The  people' in 

:.lj(>{b  ^<;^c4  «!•  a  manner  the  office  or  ;judg;iUi»t 

•-|o^i;^ijafely%ijii^  .^ttoujjjit  the  4cciflo)[i,  of  dVil 

.:.■  ■ ■ •■  ■'  '-  -■■  ■■■•'•Hglrt»i 
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rights,  or  of  criminal  qncflions,  to  the  tribunal  of 
|)«^^^who^  jiMgM^'tof  ^i^  ieiL<r»'Mtsxi»^  ^iti- 
bribed  a  CQndition  of  life  ipf  diemfelvex.     ■''^'■■-■% 

fb^HM  tli^  iScti^itie^td  jiifticeV;b^'k  Aepotreti 
by  VMeh'thoft'  Um  hkrc  bfech  blAsdlhed;  arid  iJlf^thi 
diit  «rhri>(b  edni(M)t'&itoJ()lrt'i^ey''^  M  to  cK^firl 
StatUtiefii'^ferye  td  record  the  tig]^t$  of  a  people;  ittttl 
i^^  tibtfintdition-of  p«rtie»  id  dis^d  What  |his 


letter  of  the  law  beLs'cx^re&d^  'B^i-ivittibut  lio? 
^goup  to  mamtaih 'i^jat  is  a^owledg^d  as^  vlgift^ 
&e  mere  record,  or  iJbc  feeble  imddn;  is  qf^^ 


A  POP<JjLA€E  Toufed  by  oppreffioo,  or  an  order  of 
Dcictirpoflrefied  of  temporary  advwtagerhdvecAitsAiied 
many  charters,  cooceilions^  ^4  4Uptilaikm«]  ^ 
favour  of  their  claims  $  but  where  no  ad^xi&te^jJtef 
fou^on  was  made  to  prefenro,  fccm^^^^  ilMhellC 
iQtaticfes  were  often  forgotten,  iogedier  ^^ith  ^  o6>i 
f^afion  on  which  they  were  frasMd.      -  .u/  yj.^'":  r^i'i 

*  TftK  Mftory  of  England,  aiid  -of  cvdr^^  ^frw? 
country,  abounds  with  the  ^ttiple  of^fiatiaiiet 
<)iaded  Vhen  the  p£0|;de  or.  liteir  rcprefeotatiri^ 
affismblecl;  but  never  execUt»d:^Iwhon.'tfae;  crown:  oc 
At  executive  was  left  lo  kfelf.  iThe.mofi;:cquitai^ 
laws  on  paper  are  cQsifiitem.wicbr^he  iittQt>Jk4efilM 
jfifm  in  adminiftration.  Even  the  form  of  trial  by 
^pt^S^^I.  England  bad  iu  authority  in  law,  while 
"•""  the 


/ 
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the  p^pceedlDg»,i<i^  courts  -were .  f^ibitrarj  and  <>p^ 

1 

^e.ftatute  which:  foicces  the  fecrets  of  every  prf(bxi 
to  be  leye^ljcdy;  tUe  caiiTe  of  eyery  Qominitm^  tff 
be  decbured,\  and  t^perfoii.  of  theTaecufed  to  )^« 
ptpduoed^.^t^^^^qtiiay  ^fiaiffi,  h^  enlargeraenti-^ 
j^is  U;ialy  witfiua,  a^.Jitntt^d  timc/  f^o  wifer  fprni 
was  -cy^r  oppolji^  tohthc^abiifcs  of  power.  ;Biit  il 
Y€^ir<s  a'^fidbrie^BP  ife&lhw^^  vbole  political 
^;f»#HoUpnr:^^  a  fpirit  xia  Ids  thaif 

Ihe  refraftory  and  turbulent  zeal  of  this  fortunate 
people,  to  £xure  its  efiedsr 

?■*¥%  m      •         •  « 

.M       .-.;•*   "^  'fi'   ■"     ■'■»    ■'■■■■"'.■'  •      ■'  ■      •  '   •"   '^       ' 

I  I*:cwtt/thfc  fefety  of  this  pe^fim,  Ittd  the  teiiufe 
af  [H-^opi^rty  V  whifch:  nyiy  be  £>^ell  defined  intfao 
^rd^-^f^t^^j^e^.  depend,  for  their  prefervatioQ^ 
^  the  vigour  and  jeakkify  of  a  free  peojde^.and  on 
the  dt^gdefr  ofrboqfideration  vhich^evory  ocder:o£ 
^e  ftate  maintain^  for  iifelf ;  itis  ftill  liiore  evidotlt} 
Aat  what  v/t  have  called  the  political  freedom,  or 
the^'rig^tof  the  }ndi>niduatto  adr  m  hU  ftatiofi^ot 
]liiBli^afid  tile  pul^c^  cannot  be  made  to  reft  pik 
tny.>odi€r  foundation.  The  eftate  may  be-faved^ 
and  duB  perfou' releifed,  by  the  formar  df  a  civUr 
pnicediire;;  but  the  rights  of  thenund  cannot  fatt 

ldfUlncdbfan]rod^f(B!roebi»itso\^  wX 

':  ■   ■  -'  ^     .-   •    •   ■  a.  ■■   '..  J 
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SECTION      Vll. 
Of  tie  mjlory  tf  Jrtti 

m 

WE  have  already  obfenrcd,  that  art  is  natursl 
to  man ;   and' that  the  ilull.hc  acquires  aftejf  . 
Itiiany  ages  of  praftice^  id  only^ithe  improvement  of 
A  talent  he  poflfefled  s[«  the  ^i    Vitruyius  finds 
the  rudiments  of  architcfUn'e  in  the  form  of  a  Scy- 
thian cottage.    The  arm0ui:er' may  find  the.  .firll 
productions  of  his  calling  in  theJKag  and  the.  bow  j^^ 
and  the  (hip-wright  of  his  in  the^caaoeof  the  lavage^  . 
Even  tlie  hiftorian  and  the  poet  niay  find  the  origi« 
nal  eifays  of  their  arts  in  the  tale,  and  the  fbng^ 
which  celebrate  the  wars,  the  loves ^  and  the  adycn* 
lures  of  men  in  their  rudeft  condition. 

Destined  to  cultivate  his  own  nature,  or  toi 
iaoend  his  fituation,  man  finds  a  continual  fubje£t  of 
attention,  ingenuity,  and  labour.  Even  where  h^ 
docs  not  propofe  any  pcrfonal  improvement,  his 
faculties  are  ftrengthened  by  thofc  very  exercifes  in 
which  he  feems  to  forget  himfelf :  His  reafon  and 
his  afieSions  are  thus  profitably  engaged  in  the 
afiiurs  of  fociety;  his  invention  and  his  (kill  are 
cxercifed  in  procuring  his  accommodations  and  his 
food ;  his  particular  purfuits  are  prefcribed  to  him 
by  circugi{lance;5  of  the  age,  and  of  the  country  in 

which  h^  lives  :  In  one  fituation  he  is  occupied  with 

wars 
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wars  and  political  dcliberationsj   in  another,  with 
the  care  of  his  intereft,  of  his  perfonal  cafe,  or  con- 
veniency.    He  Hfits  hil^meai^s  to  the  ^nds  he  has*  in 
view;    and,  by  multiplying  contrivances,  proceeds 
by  degrees,  to  the  ^ifedioii  0f  hift  a|rt$.    In  every 
ftep  of  his  progrefs,  if  his  (kill  be  increafed,  his  de- 
fire 'M^  Hkewaysrh^e^dme  teeaetend:   Anditjpr 
wouTd^  be  as'v^iri'to  fiiggeft  a xontrivance  of  wYenf 
he  flighted  the  :iife^i  zt ,  it  r  wovdd  he  to  tell  him,  of . 
blefl^ngiy^rbkhlie  cMold  n^t  opmnmqid..,  .  /      .^ 

I  ■■•'■'■■4''  l'',!*"* 

-ft^ESariat'^etfiftlly *fii|]5»&d -jtb  have  borrowed, 
ftifir^ofi;  ^i6l).n)Wht4iefore  thcm^  aiid  nation  a  Jx». 
hayc^i^iv«i  tlSfrfc-potti^  of  learning  or  of  awrt 
{ro*tk^}rciiii^'''Sh€'  Kohians  are  thought  toihavje; 
lea^iSft  ffdih^c  ^e^ks,  and  the  modems  of :  Eu- 
rope  ¥f  oni  bdtli;  Ptotn  a  few  examples  of  this  fortf 
we  learn  to  confider  every  fcienceor  art  as  dejivipdj* 
and  ^admit  of  nothing  original  in  the  praSice  or 
nianncrs  of  any  pciople,  1l^e  *Greik^was  *a  c6py 
of  thVEgypttap,'  and  eVOT  Egyptian  was. an 
imitator,  though  we  ""have  loft  fight  of  the  model 
on  which  he  was  "formed. 

-^■-■t.    .^  ;.    i",   .   rj        .. 

..  It  is  >giown,  that  men  improve  by  example >ahd 
•  int?rcou]rfe  j  but  in  the  cafe  of  nations,  whbfe  fticm^ 
bcrs. excite  andj3ireft  each  other,  why  feek  frotii 
abroad  the  origin  of'afts,  of  which  every  fociety, 
baving^the  principles  in  itfeff,  only  requires  a  fe- 
\[Qiij:>J>Je  occafion  to  bring  them  to  light?  When 
fuch  occ^on  prcfehtT  itfelf  to  toy -people  -they 

0  Q  ^QIVS.X'^Vi'^ 
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generally  fcize'  it ;  and  while  it  continues,  they  im- 
^oYfi  thc^  inycnlddns  to^-whichJ  it  gave  nfe  amdfiig 
ihcmfelvci, '^pr :  thoy  willingly  <dpy  irom  others: 
BiitJ-itfcey  never  emjJoy  thdt  pwn  inventioi^^  nor 
look  abrosid^lbi'  te(tru£tf6ti  dti  fubj^s  that  do  not 
tyg'in  theiiray  of  their  common  purfuits ;  they  never 
^6^i  a  refitiiinieAt  of  which  they  have  not  difcoviircd 
TKciufe.  '"■ 


«.*•-■■ 


w 


I 

Inventions,  we  fireqixently  obfervc,  are  acciden- 
ts ;  but  it  is  probabld^  that  an  accident  which 
eJfcapes  the  artift  in  one  age,  may  be  feized  by  one 
^ho  fucceeds  him,  and  who  \i  better  apprizc<!^6£ 
its  ufe.  Where  circumftances  arq  favourable,  and 
where  a"  people  is  intent  on  the  objefts  of  any  art, 
every  invention  is  prefcrved,  by  being  brought  into 

general  praftice ;  every  model  is  ftudied,  and  every 
accident  is  turned  to  account.     If  nations  adually 
borrow  fron^  their  neighbours,  they  probably  bpr-. 
tow  only  what  they  are  nearly  in  a  conditipn  t9 
Jiave  invented  themfelves. 

Any  Angular  praftice  of  one  country,  .yjierefore, 
is  fcldom  transferred  to  another,  till  the  way  be 
prepared  \>y  the  introdudion  of  fimilar  drcum- 
flances.  Hence  o\ir  frequent  complaints  of  the  dulr 
pefs  or  pbftinacy  of  mankind,  and  of  the  dilatory 
communication  of  arts,  from  one  place  to  another. 
While  the  Romans  adopted  the  arts  of  Greece,  the 
Thracians  and  lUyrians  continued  to  behold  them 

^vith  indifference.    Thofe  arts  were,  during  ong 

period^ 
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period,  «onfin«i  tar  the  Greek  cokiBiet»  and  during 
atiothcr,  to  tfie^  Romstni.: 'Even  vherc  they  werig 
fpread  by  a.  vifibk  ■mtercouriJb,  th^y  were  ftillre*- 
ccived  by  independent  natioiiS  \rith  thc'flownclji  of 
iiiveution.  They  ma^c  a  progrpft  not  more  rapid 
at  Rome  than  they  had  done  at  ^theasj  and,the| 
paffcd  to  the  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire,  only 
in  company  with  new  colonies,  and  joined  to  Italiail 
polity- 

The  niddem  .race,  who  cjime  abroad  to  the  pcrf^ 
feflion  of  cultivated  provinces,  retained  the  arts  thcv 
had  pra£yfcJ  at  home :  the  new 'inaftcrhuritcd  tiie 
boar,'  of  paftured'hls  Ke'rd^,'  where  he  ^ttiight  liave 
raifed  i  plentiful'  harVeft :  he  bliilt  a  cottage  in  the 
view  bfi  palace:  he  buried,  in  one  common  riiin,' 
tbe'idifidis,' fclilptutes,  paintings,  and  libraries,  of 
tlte-"fb'rrfier"lhhdbitant :'  he  made  a  fetdemciit  iipbri 
a  plan  of  his  own,  and  opened  anew  the  lource  of 
inventions  without  perceiving  from  a  diftancc  tQ 
what  length  their  pfogrefs  might  lead' Bis  poAerityJ 
The  cottage  of  the  prefent  race,  like  that  of  the 
forrtlfcr,'bydi^t^eg  ciilarged  its  dimenfioiis ;  pub- 
lii'buiMin'gs  acquired  a  magnificence  in  a  new  tafte. 
Even  this  taftc  came,  in  a  courfc  of  ages,  to  be 
exploded,  aiid  ihe  people  of  Europe  reciirired  to  the 
models  which  their  fathers  deftr6yed,'ahd  Wept  over 
the  ruihs  'trfiich  they  could  not  reftore. 

TftElitcrar^ 'remains  of  "iiitiquity  were  ftudied 
and  iimtated,  only'  after  the 'original  genius  of  mo- 


pMiy/  in  Italy  aa^ '  Prei«t&%^  ^fdttrbled^  ^ihj^fi^bC 

-Atetitsiof Qwt:mtkiti&^^  -^thdut tbe aid «P^t&^ 
Imodrf*,  ^Ka*6^rileh*  'by  Sicdefflvef '  imj^rerttiftcAtt^  %x 
wbet^iw,  \»e' liai'^^giihed  more  lyy  ■iiifitatiott  €h^ 
We  loft  by  quitting 'd»nitfr*^fteto'  ^' thinkilig 
and  our  vein  of  fable,  muft  be  left  to  conje^hzre. 
We  arc  certainly  indebted  to  them  for  the  materials, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  many  of  our  compofitions ; 
and  without  their  example,  the  ftndn  of  our  litera- 
f  uf e,  together  with  that  of  our  manners  and  Bolicyj 
would  have  been  different  from  what  they  at  pre- 
ferit  are.  This  much  however  may  be  fiud  wkhr 
affurance,  that  although  the  Roman;  and  the  nao^ 
dem  fiteratirre  favour  alike  of  the  Greek  originidy 
yet  mankind  in  either  inftance  would  not  have  drank 
of  thiilFafintain,  unlefs  they  had  been  haftening  tot 
epcn  fprings  of  their  own. 

SENtiMEiJ'i'  and  fancy,  the  ufe  6f  the  hand  or 
the  head  are  not  inventions  of  particular  men ;  and 
the  flourifliing  of  arts  that  depend  on  them,  are^ 
in  the  cafe  of  any  people,  a  f)roof  rather  of  political 
felicity  at  home,  than  of  toy  inftru£Hon  received 
from  abroad,  or  of  any  natural  fjiperiority  in  point 
of  indui^ry  or  talents. 

When  the  attentions  of  men  are  turned  toward 
particular  fubjefl:^   when  the  acquifitions  of  one 
age  arc  left  entire  to  the  next,  when  every  indivi- 
dual 
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fuggdftiWt'-^felbis  ^m$»v.  ifvfw^oijf,  ,pccumulatq; 
.,an4k  'M.i^c^'!i»M^^^'^m9!^^^9.n,  The 
.  ifteps'  vhiefc  J«»A  AqiB^rfe^J^  a^  nwpy  a  ■  latwl  .«c  one 

at  a  Ipfe,  wwl^cfm  t«|  i?cfti)W<%.;gr?ate^  iharc.-af 
-.toiVrpraife  },.w,t%(%^  jof  on,the,laft,  wh/s>,.ma|^hiwi 
■.bBf^eft.pVt-.iastlae..i»i»grcfiw.;    ..,;.„„.      '  ;  ••..;  -,,?,,; 

•!..■;)  'i.  :   tot  mjiJj  ol />■)'?!>'.   >' •»•(  f."  v  ■•   '  n,  .iV' 
•  idOiaoC!  "rue   lo  vr;:  ff:  }(.   ■    j-i'    •■!<•    •.    'I;.'-  -r 
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11^  ^'may  rety  on  the  general  otfervations  qotf- 
taihed  in  the  laft  feiSaon,  tWe  litcriiryj  as  yr^^ 
ib  itifethariicil  arts,  feemg  a  natural  produce  oiF  the 
Ktiitiili  mind,  will  rife  ipontanieoufly  wpere-ever  meji 
are  nabpily  placed:  ^ahd  in'certain  nations  it  is  not 
more  neceffary  to  look  abroad  for  the  origin  of  litc- 
.  irature,  than  it  is  for  the  fugg^ftion  of  any  of,the 
pledures'or  exercifes  m  which  nianltind,  ynder  % 

ftate   of  profperity  arid  freedom,    are  .  fufBciemiy 
Sicliriiea  to  ind.ulge  theriifelves^       .   ,  .  ,,   ..:,,' 

'  W £  are  apt  to  confider  arts  ^  ibxpgix,^p4:^4if 
verttitious  (b  the  nature  of  pan :    But  thene  is  nqf, 
art  that  idid  not;  find  its  occafiorf  in  hupaan.Ufe-.^d; 
that  was  not,  in  fome  one  or  other  of  the  fituatiQnp, 
in  which  our  fpecies  is  found,  fuggefted  as  a  means^ 
£^r  fbci  attainment  of  fome  ufeful  end.    The  me- 
chanic,and  conjimerciaJ  arts  took  their  rife  from  the-; 
love  pf  property,  and.  were  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
fpeftsof  fafety  and  of  gain :  The  literary  and  libfertal  - 
arts  ,tPQk  their  rife   from  the  underftandSng^  thef^ 
fancy,  aiid  the  heart.     They  arc '  mere  cxiercifes  ofl\ 
t|je  m^nd  in  fearch  pf  its.  peculiar  pleafores  «tod  oc^; 
cupations ;    and   are;  promoted  by  circuihftance^ 
that'fuiFei^,thp.mind  toijei^  i  "■' 

Men 
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Men  arc  equally  engaged  by  the  paft,  the  prc- 
fcnt,  and  the  future,  and  are  prepared  for  cvepy 
occupation  tjftf  Vgive«r  fcdpc  to  their  powers  Pro- 
duftions,  therefore,  whether  of  narration,  fiftion, 
pr  reafoning,  that  tend  to*  ertiplby  the  imagination, 
or  move  the  hea!rt,  continue  for  ages  a  fubjcQi  tjf 
attention,  and  a  fource  of  delight.  The.  memory 
pf  human  tranfaftions  being  prcfcrvcd  in  tradition 
or  writing,  is  the  patural.  gratification  of  a  paffioa 
that  cbnfifts  of  ctiriofity,  admiration,  and  the  lovq 
pf  amufementi 


t- 


Before  many  books  are  written,  and  before 
fciencc  is  greatly  advanced,  the  ^produQ;ions  of  mere 
geniuis  are  foinctimes  complete :  The  performer  re- 
quires not  the  aid  of  learning  where  his  defcription 
or  ftory  relates  to  near  and  contiguous  objcas  ; 
where  it  relates  to  the  cbnduQ:  and  charafters  of  men 
Virith  whotA  he  hiitifelf  has  acted,  and  ip  whofc 
occupations^'^d^  fortunes  he  hiijifelf  lias  borne  a 
part..         -  •        •  "-^     •■     ■■■'■  •' 

WiTA^thfe'AdHrailtagtf,  the  poet  is  the  fifil  t(y 
offer  the  fruits  6f  his  gehiusf,  ind  to  lead  in  the' ca- 
reer 1  of  thofeMswrts 'by  which  the  mind  Is  deftiried  to 
exhibit  its  imaginations,  and  toexprefs  its  paffions. 
Every  tribe. « (tf  barbarians  have  their  paflidnate  or 
hiftoric  rbymesf  which  contain  the  fuperftition,  the 
cnthiifiafm,  aad  the  adiniration  of  glory,  with  which 
fhe  breafts  of  mcfi,  in  the  earlieft  ftate  of  Society, 
are  poOeffcd.    They  delight  in  verfification,  either 

becaufc 
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in  every  fpccics  of  literature.  The  fire  was  com- 
municated to  Rome ;  not  when  the  ftate  ceafed  to 
be  \^-arIike,  and  had  difcontinued  her  political  a^ 
tations,  but  when  fhe  mixed  the  love  of  refinement 
and  of  pleafure  with  her  national  purfuits,  jand  in- 
dulged an  inclination  to  ftudy  in  the  midft  of  fer- 
ments, occafioned  by  the  wars  and  pretenfions  of 
oppofite  fadions.  It  was  revived  in  modem  £u-  \ 
rope  among  the  turbulent  ftates  of  Italy,  and  fpread 
to  the  North,  together  with  the  fpirit  which  fliook 
the  fabric  of  the  Gothic  policy :  It  rofe  while  men 
were  divided  into  parties,  under  civil  or  religious 
denominations,  and  when  they  were  at  variance  on 
fubjects  held  the  moA  important  and  iacred* 

We  may  be  fatisfied,  from  the  example  of  many 
ages,  that  liberal  endowments  beftowed  on  learned 

■ 

focictics,  and  the  leifure  with  which  they  were  fur- 
n lined  for  ftudy,  arc  not  the  likelieil  means  to  ex- 
cit.^  the  exertions  of  genius :  Even  fcience  itfelf,the 
fupiv^fcd  oSspring  of  leifure,  pined  in  the  ihade  of 
mop.aUic  retirement.  IMen  at  a  diftancc  from  the 
ob;ccts  of  uieful  knowledge,  untouched  by  the 
motives  that  animate  an  active  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
could  prtHiucc  only  the  jargon  of  a  technical  lan- 
gu;\v;c,  and  accuaiulatc  the  impertinence  of  acade- 
mical forms. 

To  fpeak  or  to  write  juftlv  from  an  obferva- 
lion  of  nature,  it  is  neceffar>-  to  have  felt  the  fen- 
of  natun:«    He  who  is  penetrating  and 

ardent 
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■  veigbt,  bdote  the  lavs  of  gravitadcm-were  recotdid 
-  in  books  ?  BGiuf,  as  well  as  body,  baa  lawi,  vhich 
.are  exemplified  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  wbicfa 
-the  critic  coUcds  only  after  the  cxamfde  baa  Jhcwn 
^rtiat  they  are. 

Occasioned,  probably, by  the.pbylical  conncc- 
tien  we  have  mentioned,  between  the  emotions  of" 
d  heated  ima^natioii,  and  the  impreffions  recdved 
from  inufic  and  pathetic  founds,  every  tale  among 
rude  nations  is  rq)eated  in  verfc  and  is  made  to 
take  the  form  f£'  a  fong.  I'be  early  hiftory  of  -  all 
nations  is,utti£3rmin  this  jsirticular.  Friefts,  flatef- 
men,  arid  philofophcrs,  in  the,  firft  ages  of  Greece, 
ddivertd  tbe^  inllru£tions  in  poetry,  and  ouxcd  with 
the  dealers  in-mufic  and  heroic  fable. 

)^  is  not  fo  fiirprinng,  however,  that  poetry  fhould, 
be  the  firft  fpccies  of  compofition  in  .every  natiqiQ^ 
as  it  is^  that  a  ftyle  apparendy  fo  difHcult,  and  fo 
tar  removed  front  Ordinary  ufe,  fhould  be  almost  a*, 
univcriaily  :the -fifll 'to  attain  its  maturity.  The 
mofi  admiFedfifaS  poets  lived  beyond-ih!e  reach  of 
hi{lory,.ahBoft -of  traction.  The  artlcfs  fong  of 
the  favage,  the  heroic  legend  of  the  bard,  have 
fbmetimes  a  magnificent  beauty,  which  no  change 
of  language  can  improve,  and  no  refinements  of  the 
critic  reform*. 

■  See  TTiuflatiops  o(  GfalUc  Poetiy,  by  Juaei  M'Pherroa; 

Pp.-  Vmber 
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PART      FOURTH. 


Of  CQNSEQ.yENCEs  that  refult  from  the 
Advancement  of  Civr  j-  and  QpMMERr 
ciAt  Arts. 


SECTION      I. 


Of  th  Separation  of  4rts  (fnd  Trofijfiom. 


.i  f 


r'  1%  evident,  that,  however  urged  by  a  fenfe  qf 
neceffity,  and  a  dcfire  of  convenience,  or  fa- 
voured by  any  advantages  of  lituation  and  policy, 
a  people  can  make  no  great  progrefs  in  cultivating 
the  arts  of  life,  until  they  have  feparated,  and  com- 
mitted to  diflferent  perfons,  the  feveral  taiks,  which 
require  a  peculiar  Ikill  and  attention.  The  favage, 
or  the  barbarian,  who  muft  build  and  plant,  and 
fabricate  for  himfelf,  prefers,  in  the  interval  of 
great  alarms  and  fatigues,  the  enjoyments  of  floth 
to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune  :  he  is,  per- 
haps, by  the  diverfity  of  his  wants,  difcouraged 
from  induftryj  or,  by  his  divided  attention,  pre- 
vented 

♦■        . 


*;• 


which  his  pofterity  judge.  .ii;;ni  ficij 

'  fiii^S?":  ^^teyeir-FPay,  be,  tlje;  ?^rl,y,  (U^fi^pj^  of 
gi^Hi94^,f9fitQf^,,OK„the  :^YSiit^^^3f,p^flC& 

k?:iiiMmWm  '^HM.Mf^*  ^ih^.^^fi^^h- 

5-yifig  d  ^h^n^.tR  ?^9g*F,Rerfyi^^  o,Qh^^,,l(veli^(i:^^- 
,^us,  ^wtio  are  ,^efl:j, qualified  ^j^  ijnpTOve  t^e  elo- 
iSf'vBfif.  "^^  tji^ir^naljye  tongue  ;  it  is  a  remarkable 
.^^,^^t,  not  op(y  in  countries  where  every  veiji 
(flf,  ijprappfitioa  vfas  original,  and  was  openeil  m 
^.grsjef  (jf  n^ijral  fucccnion  ;  but  even  at  Rome, 
^ (U)^ j,n ^  mC^r^  ^urppe,  where  the  learned  began 
- WlX-jlP  JEfff^fe  on, foreign  models,  we^  have  poets 
.  i-qljcv^ryj  J}fttipn,.  vho  are  perufed  with  pleafiire, 
iffhU«..tb!£,|)wfc:.\^ite|:s  ^f.^C/^e^eSj^^^^^c- 

b^fcacd."    ,■;■/.  "y   ..,:';         "■',    ".,;,  ".-i,    ji'.v.'    ,k    ,b^,OUiit 

.iiri^gP;^d.pioraJ;ft8,^  Greece,  not^only  Nx\quE  and 

•uij^nii^)ii,Ajl}o.,^XA^.il;he  Roman, hiflpry  in  vcrft,  but 

jj pij.uciljus,, .^lau^Sr  Terence,  and  we  may  add  J_,u- 

l,^icretius,-,were -..prior  to,  Cicero,  Salluft,  or  Cjefar, 

;;^-jJj!anta  and,  Pe{F3'*.(;l)  went  before  any  good  p^ofc 

"■...wji^cit  in  Italy;}.  ,Corneil!c  and  Racine  brougl^t  on 

-;:the&ie  Qge  ,o£ -profe  comporitions  In  France;  and 

■  we  bai  iu'i^ngtend,,  not  oply  Chaucer  and  Spentcr, 

but  Shakefpear  and  Milton,  while   our  attempts  in 

hiftory  or  fcicncc  T*en!  yet  in  theib  infimcy  ;  and  de'- 

,     ■  ■■    -    ,  fervc 


they  treat.  .jgbm  nnjil.,;  ii,ril>iii» 

'  ■.fi'i'ii'iM:i!'l:'»lta"is4dSffleJ'i>iMt  tHtl'tirft 
'ciJed;  or' Was'Ht  '^aMUSflonlff  HT'mMitiHli, 

fcf'ouf'«t&'ata»rife**'initeiti8(iW'fttrfw*f«fc 

-*'Wl-  '^".u^'  "_L«i   ,b:jjLuriJ    I'ul  :irll   urri.-i    ..irii   .Tr..i4 


him '  as'  ^it  tfid  his"  immc<jiate'(ycc^(R>r,  'fro'nt 'W- 

^ffl3n  muffle  S'^^r&T^cavtia.  '''WUiki initio- 
■"comeMplfca''(il^"dfe  ^jcfe  QptMriltyi'^t'cttai- 

ftrufted,  as  well  as  mpvefi.     They  are  ibt&ieBgd 
"by  wliat  was  real  in  pall  tranraffions.     They  build 

on'this  foundation,  the  retle£Sori?'''^l!i'feai(^ings 
tlicy,  apply  to  prefcnt  affairs,  and'WfH'ibWteiWfti- 
"formation  on  the  fubjccl  of  d\StKht'^i^^!aiiii"^d 
'"oi  prbjciftsin  which  they  begin  tdrbti^agiid'.'^e 
■"manners  of  incn,t!ie  practice 'of  tirtKhtfryHfej^'fahd 
'' th'^  form  of  focicty,  fiirniflnliclrfubjyafeto  the  itiSial 
""anct' political  writer.  Mere  iHgfenuity,' jlifl:nds'"'of 
"fentiment,  and  corrcft  reprefiJrttatJdnV'thtWgh'Cjdn- 
"""VcvW  in  ordinai'y  lanffuajre,  arii'lMdttrftdbd'fti  --cen- 

■^  *"'  *  flitute 
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ftMite  Iitecar)rii^it,  and^iyf  ii^jpl^^^  deafen  m&tt 
tbdil  itp  ihe  1 4ix^g{naficm  •  and  paiiidos,  ^  ;B»^t  withra 
r^^fttipn  that. i^^u& tQthe  inftm^oj^  they  bri^« 

•vT>kBtiteitt4:dFweniaiijt^to^^^  ^xit^jtA  ifi  >a 
virfetf  •«^>B%ir$y  Qnd >the)r inqturies  diredod  id  dif* 
£dbe]iti'4Rtbje£b.  /!SinoiK4e4gt^  itc  ittpdrtant  iiv^etf 
depa^^iKht  iofi  dvi|:i  fociety^  lihd^i'^uifk^  t6^«li^ 

ralsy  ( {H^tilkjfi^i'and  1 :  Jiiiloryv  vfimt ^  itA^tfir  >  iEvend*  aidU 
miii^l^j   nfid  civeffiiv^etty^itft^^lwUch  rcft^^ 
former  ibtion:;itttdiOTTeglctn'iafywa 
xmA  ^thiifiaftic^pafiioti^  appoarsiiin  r^  gipwiogL  yi^ 

"MA*rEKi  havfe  pr^cecd^d'  f<5  far^'^i^ithdtit  ^b* 
aid'fcffcrcign  example$>  br>thc -dk^^atbii  fePfchG^^i 
The  cart  of  ThcfpJs  vm  chtagediritb-^a  ttea»«; 
not  to  gratify  the  learned,  but  to  fdteafc  tlrtc A^c^ 
nian  populace :  And  the  prize  of  poetical  merit  was 
decided  by  thie  jK)pulace  equally  befpw  At^  after 
the  iriventioft  of  rulcs^  ^  The  Gf fcek^  were .  -unaioJ 
quaictted  isvith  every  language  but  their> xwftf  r(imd 
if  i(;4)ey;  became  learned^  it  was  only  byftuAymgqvaHat 
they  thicmfcives  hfeid  produced  7/  The  idM!ldip(btmjr^ho>i 
kfgyi. which  they  are  faid^ohav^.  copied  firotf^jAfia^ 
was.ecjually  of  littje  avail  in  proiivDtiftg.theurfldVd 
of  art^y or  their  fwcccfs  in  the  pradtict  of  tibiem.  ■;  - 

:;;Whf.k  the  bifborian  is  (truck  with  ithee^ihts 'He 
has  witncfiecl^  or  heard ;  w|jen  he'b  cstcited'td  re- 
late 
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late  them  hf  hmrroAe^^bons  or  kkb|»affiom  i^  ^libea 
the  ftatefxaany  who^is  requkedi'to;.\ipeak  in  pub^; 
U  obliged  to  frepare  for  evety'Venlfirkabte  s^^ 
ance  in  ftudicd  harangues ;.  \irfaen  conYofation  be- 
comes extenifve  and  refined  ^  iwd  vdxca\  die  .ihcia> 
feelings  and  reflexions  of  men  are '  committed .  to 
Witisg,  2»  iyftem  ^  of  leanolog:.  may  ari&.  fironx  4db^ 
bWlle  of  aa  a^e  Hfe.  •  Societ)[  itieff  is  the  fckool^ 
and  its  kflon^  aire<  4diveM&  in  -  the  -  practice- of  md 
affairs^  An  audiOF^ '\¥ritefr  ^  &onl/  obfenrations^- he 
has  made  oA  hisffubjed,  not  fiK)m  the  foggeftion  of 
books ;  andr  every  produdion  ii^arricd  the  -  matkiof 
his  charader  a«  a  maay  not  of  his  mere  profidehcy 
as  a  ftudent  or  fchblar.  It  may  be  made  a^qieftiort; 
whether  the  trouble  of  fceking  for  diftant  models^ 
and  of  wading,  for  inftrudioa,-  &«mgh  darfc  bJlu* 
iions  and  languages  unknown,  might  not  'have 
quenched  hi«»  fire^- and  reiniercdhini  a  water  ef.  a 
vcry/infcariordftfa^v;  /r-r.vi    r.-    ;t:t.^{,,  ./.  -tr.cr 

■  If  ibciety^fha^  fhiifefbe  coiifldiefft*  afe  af'fck3i^l/<{)¥ 
letters,  it -is  ^niobaBle^Hat  i«'!teflbns'are''?W<kd>ih 
every  feparafie  ttate;  and  ineteiyage^  FbrTAki:«V^ 
tain  period^  tfre  fcfrcrc  appUfcatiotis  of  thc^'Roiwafi 
people  td  •jidStiy  arid  wir  fupprcflbd  the  fiterarf  «rts  j 

and^appeaf  to 'have  ftifled  the  genius' even  of  the 
hiftoriaW'tind^tte^pOet:  iTie  iftftitution^'ofSpartSi 
gave  a;profeflcd  «:omempt  for  tirhatever  wJS*  ni)t 
connefted  with  the  praftical  virtues  of  a  vigorous 
and  refolute  fpiiit :  The  charms  of  i£aaginaticm,'ind 
the  parade  of  language,  were  by  this  people  claflfed 
*  .  with 
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with  the  2irt8  of  the  cook  and  the  perfaftier:  Their 
fongs  m  priaife  of  fortitude  are  mentioned  by  femfr 
writci^ ;  and  colleAions  of  their  witty  layings'  and 
repartees  are  ftill  pnSferved:  They  indicate  the  viN 
•  tues  and  the  abilities  of  an  adive  people,  not  their 
proficiency  in  fcicnce  or  literary  tafte.  PoflTeffed  of 
what  was  eflential  to  happinefs  in  the' virtues  of  the 
heart,  they  had  a  difcemment  of  its  value,  unim-* 
barraffed  by  the  niimberlefs  obje£U  on  which  man- 
kind in  general  are  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  odjuft  their 
efteem:  Fixed  in  their  own  api»^hai(i«[i,  &ey 
turned  a  fharp  edge  on  the  follies  of  mankind. 
^  When  vn\[  you  begin  to  pradife  it  ? ''  was  the 
queftion  of  a  Spartan  to  a  perlbn  who,  in  an  ad-T 
vanced  age  of  life,  was  (till  occufned  with  queftions 
on  the  nature  of  virtue*  ^ 

While  this  pebple  confined  their  ftudies  to  one 
queftion.  How  to  improve  and  to  prcferve  the  cou- 
rage and  the  diiinterefled  affedions  of  the  human 
heart  ?  their  rivals  the  Athenians  gave  a  fcop6  to 
refinement  on  every  objcft  of  refleftion  or  p^on* 
By  the  rewards,  either  of  profit  or  of  reputatiim, 
which  they  beftowcd  on  every  effort  of  ingenuity 
employed  in  miniftering  to  the  pleafure,  dR  deco- 
ration, or  thft  cdnveniency  of  life  ;  by  the  variety 
of  conditions  in  which  their  citizens  were  placed  j 
by  their  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  their  fevcral 
purftrits  in  war,  politics,  commerce,  and  lucrative 
arts,  they  awakened  whatever  was  either  good  or 
bad  in  the  natural  difpofitions  of  men.    JEvery  road 


to  eniynence  wa^xmeaed :  Eloquence,  fortitude,  ml- 
litargr:  ikiU»'  eojifjCyi.^^traftioxL,  £ei£tip9,  and  treafon^ 
ev(Q^  the  Mflaou^  iK^riUf,  was  courted  to  beftdiiir 
importaoec  •jjunpi^g  a^  bufyp  aQutq,  aad  turbulent  ^ 
people^  ..  ■      _ 


■   •     ■       ■    ■  »    . ;  ■ 


From  this  :cxamplc>  vtc  mxf  ^lafdLy  concludCr 
that  although  bufinc&  is  foretimes  a  rival  to  ftudy, 
retirement  suodjoifilire  are  not  the  principal  requi^tes 
to  the  iinpioirement,  perhaps  not  even  to  ths  f;xer«  - 
cife  of  literary  tal^^ts.^    The  moil  ftriking  cxcr- 
tiojttai^  imagination  and  ientiment^  have  a  reference 
to  mankind  i  Theyr  are  excited  by  the  prefcnqe  and  ^ 
intercourfe  of  men :   They  have  moft  vigour  when  , 
adoated'i^  the  nlund  by  the  operation  of  its  prin- 
cipal fprings,    by  the  emulations^  the  friendfhips^ ,, 
and  the  oppolitions  which   fubfilt  among  a  for- 
ward and  afpinng  people*    Amidit  the  ^eat  x^ 
cafions  which  pm^  ^  free,  and  even  a  licentious  ip- 
ciety  in  n^cticMat,  its  members  become  capable  of 
every<9xertioa;  and  the  lame  fccnes  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  :Tl)eiiiiftocles   and   Thrafybulus,  in- 
fpiredt.  by  cpfltagipny  the  genius  of  Sophocles  and^ 
Ptoto.    l^et  petulant  and  the  ingenious  find  aii 
equal  fcope  to  their  talents;   and  literary  monu- 
ments become  the  repofitories  of  envy  and  folly,  as 
weQ  as  of  wifdom  and  virtue* 


.-t  ■ 


Gk&EC£,  divided  into  many  little   dates,  and 
agitated,  beyond  any  Ipot  on  the  globe,  by  domer.:; 
ftfc  contentions  and  foreign  wars^  fet  the  example  ^ 
^  <^q  in 
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**'  '.  '    -  ■       '  • 

.in  every  fpecies  of  literature.  The  fire  was,  C9m- 
municatcd  to  Rome ;  not  when  the,  fl^itc  cea&d  tp 
l^c  warlike,  and  had  difcontinued  her.poliUcal  agip 
stations,  but  when  fhe  mixed  the  love  of  refinement 
and  of  pleafure  with  her  national  purfuits,  ;and  in- 
dulged an  inclination  to  ftudy  in  the  midft  of  fer- 
ments, occafioned  hy  the  wars  and  pretenfions  of 
oppofite  fadions*  It  was  revived  in  modem  Eu- 
rope among  the  turbulent  ftates  of  Italy,  and  fpread 
to  the  North,  together  with  the  fpirit  which  Oipok 
the  fabric  of  the  Gothic  policy :  It  rofe  while  men 
were  divided  into  parties,  under  civil  or  religious 
denominations,  and  when  they  were  at  variance  on 
fubjedls  held  the  moJft  important  and  fii(;rc4*  . 

We  inay  be  fatisfied,  from  the  example  of  many 
ages,  that  liberal  endowments  beftawed  on  learni^d 
focieties,  and  the  leifure  with  which  they  were  fur- 
niflied  for  ftudy,  are  not  the  likelieft  means  tp  ^x- 
cite  the  exertions  of  genius :  Even  fcience  itfelf,  the 
fuppofed  offspring  of  leifure,  pined  in  the  jhade  of 
monaftic  retirement.  Men  at  a  diftance  froni  tnc 
objefts  of  ufeful  knowledge,  untouched  by  the 
motives  that  animate  an  aftive  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
could  produce  only  the  jargon  of  a  technical  lan- 
guage, and  accumulate  the  impertinence  of  acade- 
mical forms. 

To  fpeak  or  to  write  juftly  from  an  obferva- 
tion  of  nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  felt  the  fen- 
timents  of   nature.    He  who  is  penetrating  and 

ardent 
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ardent  in  the  conduft  of  life,  will  probably  exert  a 
proportional  force  and  ingenuity  in  the  exercife  of 
his  literary  talents  :  and  although  writing  may  be- 
come a  trade,  and  require  all  the  application  stnd 
ftudy  which  are  beftowed  on  any  other  calling  ;  yet 
the  principal  requifites  in  this  calUng  are,  the  fpirit 
and  fenfibility  of  a  vigorous  mind. 

In  one  period,  the  fchool  may  take  its  light  and 
diredion  from  aftive  life ;  in  another,  it  is  true, 
the  remains  of  an  aSive  fpirit  are  greatly  fupported 
by  literary  monuments,  and  by  the  hiftory  of  tranf- 
aftions  that  preferve  the  examples  and  the  Experi- 
ence of  former  and  of  better  times.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  men  are  formed  for  great  efforts  of 
elocution  or  conduft,  it  appears  the  moft  glaring  of 
all  deceptions,  to  look  for  the  accomplifliments  of 
,  a  humjn  charader  in  the  mere  attainments  of  fpe- 
culation,  whilft  we  negled  the  qualities  of  fortitude 
and  public  affedion,  which  are  fo  neceffary  to 'ren- 
der our  knowledge  an  article  of  happinefs  or  of  ufe. 
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PART      FOURTH. 


Of  C0NSEQ.UENCES  that  refult  from  the 
Advancement  of  Civil  and  Cqmmer- 
ciAL  Arts. 


SECTION      I. 


Of  th,  Separation  of  Arts  and  Prof[//ion4» 


r'  i»  evident,  that,  however  urged  by  a  fpnfe  qf 
neceffity,  and  a  defire  of  convenience,  or  fa- 
voured by  any  advantages  of  (ituation  and  policy. 
It  people  can  make  no  great  progrefs  in  cultivating 
the  arts  df  life,  until  they  have  feparated,  and  com- 
mitted to  different  perfons,  the  feveral  tafks,  which 
require  a  peculiar  fldll  and  attention.  The  favae;e, 
or  the  barbarian,  who  mud  build  and  plant,  and 
fabricate  for  himfelf,  prefers,  in  the  interval  of 
great  aJarms  and  fatigues,  the  enjoyments  of  floth 
to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune  :  he  is,  per- 
haps, by  the  divcrfity  qf  his  wants,  difcouraged 
fe-pm  induftryj  or,  by  his  divided  attention,  pre- 

vented 
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vented  from  acquiriiiig  ikill  in  the  management  of 
any  particdiaf  fubjed:.  •       - 

Tf^E  enjoyment  of  peace,  however,  and  the 
pro/jpjeft  of  being  able  to  exchange  one  commodity 
fpr  another,  turns,  by  degrees,  the  hunter  and  the 
w^|-rioi;  ii^to  .^.trad^fman  .  and  a  jivsiicliani.t*  Thp 
accidents  which  diftribute  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
unequally,  inclination,  and  favourable  opportuni- 
ties, affign  fthe  different  occupations  of  men  ;  and 
a  fenfe  of  utility  leads  them,  without  end^  to  fub^- 
divide  their  profeffions.. 

The  artift  finds^  that  the  more  he  can  confine 
his .  attention  to  a  particular  part  of  any  work,  his 
produftions  are  the  more,  perfcft,  and  grow  under 
his  hands  in  the  greater  quantities.  -  Every  undetf 
t?Jker  in  manufafture  finds,  that  the  more  he  can 
fubdivide  tfce  tafc  of  his  workmen,  ^md  the  moit; 
hands  he  can  employ  on  feparate.  articles,  the  more 
are  his  expences  diminiftied,  and  his  profits  in- 
creafed.  The  cpnfumer  too  requires,  in  every  kind 
of  commodity,  a  workmaijfliip  more  perfect  than 
hands  employed  on  a  variety  of  fubjefts  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  progrefs  of  conimerce  is  but  a  con- 
tinued fubdivifion  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

Every  craft  may  engrofs  the  whole  of  a  man*ft 
attention,  and  has  a  myftery  which  muft  be  ftur 
died  or  learned  by  a  regular  apprenticcfhip.'  Na^ 
tions  of  tradefmen  come  to  confifl  of  members,  who, 

bevond 
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beyond  their  own  particular  trade,  are  ignorant 
of  all  human  affairs,  and  who  naay  contribute  to 
the  prcfervation  and  enlargement  of  their  common- 
wealth, without  making  its  intereft  an  objeft  bf  tneir 
regard  or  attention.  Every  individual  is  dlftiii-i 
guifhed  by  his  calling,  and  has  a  place  to  which 
he  is  fitted.  The  favage,  who  knows  no  diftitic- 
tion  but  that  of  his  merit,  of  his  fex,  or  of  his  fpd- 
cies,  and  to  whom  his  commtrtiity  is  the  foVfereigh 
objeft  of  affedlion,  is  aftonifhed  to  find,  that  iii  a 
fcene  of  this  nature,  his  being  a  man  dbes  not  qua- 
lify him  for  any  ftation  whatever  :  he  flies  to "  iht 
woods  with  amazement,  diftafte,  and  averfion. 

By  the  fcparation  of  arts  and  profeflions,  thd 
fources  of  wealth  are  laid  open ;  every  fpecies  of 
material  is  wrought  up  to  the  greateft  perfefliori, 
and  every  commodity  is  produced  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  The  ftate  may  eftimate  its  profits  ana 
its  revenues  by  the  number  of  its  people.  It  may 
procure,  by  its  treafurd,  that  national  cpnfideratioh 
alnd  pbwer,  which  the  favage  liiaintains  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Ills*  blood. 

The  advantage  gained  in  the  inferior  branches 
of  manufafture  by  the  feparation  of  their  parts, 
feem  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  which  arife  from  a 
fimilar  device  in  the  higher  departriients  of  policy 
and  war.  The- foldier  is  relieved  from  every  care* 
but  that  of  his  fcrvice  ;  ftatefmen  divide  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  civil  government  into  fhares ;  and  the  fer- 

vant§ 
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▼ants  of  the  public,  in  every  office,  vathout  beingf 
ikilful  in  the  affairs  of  (late,  may  fucceed,  by  obler- 
ving  forms  which  are  already  eflabliihed  on  '^the  ez<* 
perience  of  others.  They  are  made,  like  the  parts 
of  an  engine,  to  concur  to  a  purpofe,  without  any 
concert  of  their  own :  and,  equally  blind  \rith  the 
trader  to  any  general  combination,  they  unite  wiA 
lum,  in  fumifhing  to  the  ftate  its  relburces,  its  con- 
dud,  and  its  force. 

The  artifices  of  the  beaver,  the  ant,  and  the  bee, 
are  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  of  nature.  Thofe  of 
polifhed  nations  are  afcribed  to  themfelvcs,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  indicate  a  capacity  fuperior  to  that  of 
rude  minds.  But  the  eftablifhments  of  men,  like 
thofe  of  every  animal,  are  fuggefted  by  nature,  and 
are  the  rcfult  of  inftinO:,  dircfted  by  the  variety  of 
fituations  in  which  mankind  are  placed.  Thofe 
eftablifhments  arofe  from  fucccffive  improvements 
that  were  made,  without  any  fenfe  of  their  general 
cffed ;  and  they  bring  human  affairs  to  a  ftate  of 
complication,  which  the  greateft  reach  of  capacity 
with  which  human  nature  was  ever  adorned,  could 
not  have  projefted  ;  nor  even  when  the  whole  is 
carried  into  execution,  can  it  be  comprehended  in 
its  full  extent. 

Who  could  anticipate,  or  even  enumerate,  the 
feparate  occupations  and  profcfiions  by  which  the 
members  of  any  commercial  ftate  are  diftinguifhed ; 
tjbc  variety  of  devices  which  are  pradifed  in  fepa- 

rate 
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tztc  cells,  and  which  the  artift,  attentive  to  h# 
own  affair,  has  invented,  to  abridge  or  to  facilitat& 
his  feparate  taflt  ?  In  coining  to  this  mighty  endu 
every  generation,  compared  to  its  predeceffors,  ma^ 
have  appeared  to  be  ingenious ;  compared  to  its 
followers,  may  have  appeared  to  be  dull :  And  bur. 
man  ingenuity,  whatever  heights  it  may  have  gained, 
in  a  fucceflion  of  ages,  continues  to  move  with  an 
equal  pace,  and  to  creep  in  making  the  laft  as  wcU 
as  the  firil  Aep  of  commercial  or  civil  improvement. 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  whether  themcafurCOfi 
national  capacity  increafcs  with  the  advancemetltof! 
arts.  Many  mechanical  arts,  indeed,  require 'no' 
capadty;  they  fucceecl  belt  under  a  total  fuppref-' 
fibn  of  £:ntiment  and  reafon  ;"and  ignorance  is  th^ 
mother  of  induftry  as  well  as  of  fupcrftition.  Re-"' 
flc^on  and  iancy  are  fubjeft  to  err  ;  but  a  habit  ^ 
moving  the  hand,  or  the  foot,  is  independent  of 
either.  Manufaftures,'  accordingly,'  profper  mitlf,^ 
where  the  mind  is  leaft  confulted,  and  where -thiS- 
workihop  may,  without  any  great  effort  of  rniagi-i-" 
nation,  be  confidered  as  an  engine,  the  parts  o^^ 
Miich  are  men.  > 

The  foreft  has  been  felled  by  the  favage  without 
ttie  ufe  of  liie  axe,  and  weights  have  been  railed 
without  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  powers.  The' 
merit  of  the  inventor,'  in  every  branch,  probably " 
(Jeferves  a  preference  to  that  of  the  performer ;  and' 
Bic  who  invented  a  tool,  or  could  work  without  its 
R'  r  immt^\ 
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affiftdncc,  deferved  the  praife  of  ingenuity  in  a  mych  \ 
higher  degree  than  the  mere  artift,  who,  by  its 
affiftance,  produces  a  fuperior  work. 

But  if  many  parts  inf  the  praftice  of  every  art, 
and  in  the  detail  of  every  department,  require  no 
abilities,  or  afliually  tend  to  contraft  and  to  limit 
the  views  df  the  niind,  thCre  are  others  which  lead 
to  general  refleflfioris,  and  to'  enlargement  of 
tho\tght.  Even  ift  riianufadure,  ifhe  genius  of  the 
mafter,  perhaps,  is  cultivated,  while  that  of  the 
inferior  workman  lyes  wafte.  The  ftatefman  may 
have  a  wide  comprehenfion  of  human  affairs,  while 
the  tools  he  employs  are  ignorant  of  the  fyftem  in 
which  they  are'  themfelves  combined •  The  general 
officer  may  be  a  great  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  war,  while  the  (kill  of  the  fokiier  is  confined  to 
a  few  motions  of  the  hand  anrd  tlie  foot.  The 
former  may  have  gained  what  the  latter  has  loft ; 
and  being  occupied  in  the  conduQ:  of  difciplined 
armies,  may  praftife  on  a  larger  fcale  all  thfe  arts  of 
prefervation,  of  deception,  and  of  ftratagem,  which 
the  favage  exerts  in  leading  a-  fmall  party,  or  merely 
in  defending  himfetf.- 

The  praftitioner  of  every  art  and  profeffion  may 
aflFord  matter  of  general  fpeculation  to  the  man  of 
fcience ;  and  thinking  itfelf,  in  this  age  of  fepara- 
tionsy  may  become  a  peculiar  craft.  In  the  buftlc 
of  civil  purfuits  and  occupations,  men  appear  in  a 
variety  of  lights,  and  fuggeft  matter  of  inquiry  and 

fancy, 
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fancy,  by  which  converfation  is  enlivened,  and 
greatly  enlarged.  The  produftions  of  ingenuity  arc 
brought  to  the  market ;  and  men  are  willing  to  pay 
for  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  inform  or  amufe. 
By  this  means  the  idje,  as  well  as  the  bufy,  contri- 
bute to  forward  the  progrcfs  of  arts,  and  bellow  on 
polifhed  nations  that  air  .of  fuperior  ingjenuity,  un* 
der  which  they  appear  to  have  gained  the  ends  that 
were  purfued  by  the  favagc  in  his  foreft,  knowledge, 
o^der,  and  wealth. 
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SECTION     II. 

•  \ 

Of  the  Subordination  confequmt  to  the  Separation  of 

Arts  and  Profejftons 

THERE  is  one  ground  of  fubordinaticn  in 
the  difference  of  natural  talents  and' difpofi- 
tions ;  a  fecond  in  the  unequal  divifion  of  property ; 
and  a  third,  not  lefs  fenfible,  in  the  habits  whicK 
are  acquired  by  the  practice  of  different  arts.  ^ * 


Some  employments  are  liberal,  others  mechanic. 
They  require  different  talents,  and  infpire  different 
fentiments ;  and  whether  or  not  this  be  the  caufe  of 
the  preference  we  aftually  give,  it  is  certainly  rea- 
fonable  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  rank  that  is  due 
to  men  of  certain  profeflJons  arid  ftations,  from  the 
influerice  of  their  manner  of  Fife  in  cultivating  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  or  in  prcfervirig  the  fentiments 
of  the  heart. 

There  is  an  ejevation  natural  to  man,  by  which 
he  would  be  thought,  in  his  rudeft  ftate,.  however 
urged  by  neceffity,  to  rife  above  the  confideration 
of  mere  fubfiftence,  and  the  regards  of  interefl: : 
He  would  appear  to  ad  only  from  the  hearty  in  its 
engagements  of  friendftiip  or  oppofition  ;  he  w^ould 
Ihew  himfelf  only  upon  occafions  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culty,  and  leave  ordinary  cares  to  the  weak  or  the 
Ifervile.  "         .  ^% 

The 
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The  lame  apprehcnlions,  In  every  fituation,  re- 
gulate his.  notions  of  meannefs  or  of  dignity.     In 
itliat  of  polifhed  fociety,    his  defire   to  avoid  the 
charader  of  fordid,  makes  him  conceal  his  regard 
for  what  relates  merely  to  his  prefervation  or  his 
livelihood.     In    his  eftimation,  the  beggar,    who 
depends  upon  charity  j  the  labourer,  who  toils  that 
he  may  eat ;    the  mechanic,  whofe  art  requires  no 
(exertion  of  genius,  are  degraded  by  the  objeft  they 
purfue,  and  by  the  means  they  employ  to  attain  it. 
jProfellions  requiring  more  knowledge  and  ftudy ; 
proceeding  on' the  exercife  of  fancy,  and  the  love  of 
perfedlion ;  leading  to  applaufe  as  well  as  to  profit, 
J)lacc  the  artift  ih  a  fuperior  cjafs,  "and  bring  him 
pearer  to  that  ftation  in  which  men,  l^ecaufe  they 
iare  bound  to  no  tafk,  becaufef  they  are  left  to  fol- 
low the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  and  to  take  that 
part  in  fociety,  to  which  they  are  led  by  the  ien- 
timents  of  the  heart,  or  by  the  calls  of  the  public  5 
are  fuppofcd  tq  be  higheft. 

This  laft  was  the  ftation,  which,  in  the  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  freemen  and  flaves,  the  citizens  of 
every  ancient  republic  ftrove  to  gain,  and  to  main- 
tain for  themfelves.  Women,  or  flaves,  in  the 
carlieft  ages,  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of 
domeftic  care,  or  bodily  labour;  and  in  the  progrefs 
of  lucrative  arts,  the  latter  were  bred  to  mechanical 
profeflions,  and  were  even  intrufted  with  merchan- 
iife  for  the  benefit  of  their  matters.  Freemen 
would  be  underftood  to  have  no  obje^  befide  thofc 

of 
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of  politics  and  war.  In  this  manner,  the  honours 
^f  one  half  of  the  fpecies  were  facrificcd  to  thofc 
Qf  the  other  j  as  ftones  frpm  the  f^me  quarry  arc 
buried  in  the  foundation,  to  fuftain  the  blocks  which 
happen  to  be  hewn  fpr  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  pile. 
In  the  midft  of  pur  encomiums  beftowed  on  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  we  are,  by  this  circum- 
ipance,  made  to  ;:empmber,  that  no  human  inftitii- 
t?on  is  pcrfed. 

In  many  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  the  benefits  arf- 
foig  to  the  free  from  this  cruel  diftinftion,  were 
not  conferred  equally  on  all  the  citizens.  Wealth  be- 
ing unequally  divided,  the  rich  alone  were  exempted 
from  labour ;  the  popr  were  reduced  to  work  for 
their  own  fubfiftence ;  interefl  was  a  reigning  paf- 
Con  in  both,  and  the  poffeflion  of  flaves,  like  that 
of  any  other  lucrative  property,  became  an  objed  of 
avarice,  not  an  exemption  from  fordid  attentions.. 
The  entire  effects  of  the  inftilution  wci^e  obtained, 
or  continued  to  be  enjoyeci  for  any  confiderable  time, 
at  Sparta  alone.  We  feel  its  injuftice ;  vfe  fuffer 
for  the  helot,  under  the  feverlties  and  unequal  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  expofed  :  but  when  we  think 
only  of  the  fuperior  order  of  men  in  this  ftate  ; 
when  we  attend  to  that  elevation  and  magnanimity 
of  fpirit,  for  which  danger  had  no  terror,  intercft 
no  means  to  corrupt ;  when  we  confider  them  as 
friends,  or  as  citizens,  we  are  apt  to  forget,  like 

themfelves,  that  flaves  have  a  title  to  be  treated 
Tike  men. 

Wn 
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We  look  for.clevatiott  of  fentiment,  and  libera'-' 
lity  of  mmdy  amon^  thofc  orders  of  citizens,  who^ 
by  their  condition,  and  their  fortunes,  are  relieved 
from  Ibrdid  cares  and  attentions^  This  was  thd 
defcription  of  a  free  man  at  Sparta ;  and  if  the  lofl 
of  a  flave  among  the  ancients  was  really -iiii»d 
wretched  than  that  of  the  indigent  labourer  apd  tha 
mechanic  among  the  moderns,  it  may  be  dpubted 
whether  the  fiiperior  orders,  who  are  in  poffeffion 
of  confideration  and  honours,  do  not  proportionally 
fail  in  the  dignity  which  befits  their  condition.  If 
the  pretenfions  to  equal  juftice  and  freedom  ihould 
terminate  in  rendering  every  clafs  equally  fervile  and 
mercenary,  we  make  a  nation  of  helots,  and  have 
xb  free  citizens  i* 

In  every  tonimcrcial  (late,  notwithftahding  aity 
pretenfion  to  eqijal ,  rights,  the  exaltation  of  a  few 
muft  deprefs  the. many.  In  this  arrangement,  we 
think  that  the  extreme  meannefs  of  fomexlafic^ 
muft  arife  chiefly^  from  the  defeS:  of  knowledge,  and 
of  liberjJ  education ;  and  we  refer  to  fuch  claflesi 
as  to  an  ima|[e  of  what  our  fpecies  muft  have  beert 
in  its  rude  tod,  uncultivated  ftate.  But  we  forget 
tow  many  circumftances,  efpecially  in  populotts 
cities^  tend  to  qprnipt  thie  loweft  orders  of  men; 
Ignorance  if  the  leaft  of  then*  failings.  Ait  admi^- 
ration  of  wealth  unpoffeffed,  becbming  a  principli! 
of  envy,  or  of  fervility :  a-  habit  of  acting  perpetu- 
ally with  a  view  to  profit,  and  under  a  feufe  df  fub- 
je^lion  J  the  crimes  to  which  they  are  allured,  in 

order 
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irdcr  to  feed  their  debauch,  or  t6  grttify  their  ava- 
tice,  are  examples,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  cot- 
ruption  arid  bafenefs.    If  the  faiage  has  not  received 

our  inftrudkions,  he  is  likewife  unacquainted  with 

■         ■    1  ■  i» 

6ur  vices.  He  knows  no  fuperior,  and  cannot  be 
fervile ;'  he  knows  no  diftinftions  of  fortune,  and 

•      ■  ■  tea 

(Cannot  be  envious  ;  he  a£bs  from  his  talents  in  the 
highcff  ftation  which  human  fociety  can  oiffer,  that 
of  the  counfellor,  and'  the  foldier  of  his  country. 
Toward  forming  his  ientiments,  he  knows  all  that 
the  heart  requires  to  be  known ;  he  can  diftinguill^ 
the  friend  whom  he  loves,  and  the  public  intereft. . 
which  awakens  his  zeal. 

The  principal  objeftiohs  to  dcmocraJtical  or  po- 
pular government,  are  taken  from  the  inequililies' 
which  ariie  among  meii  in  the  refult  of  coirimerciaf 
arts.'    And  it  muft  be  confefled,  thai  popular  affem- ' 
blies,  ,when  compofed'  of  men  whofe  difpofitioiis  are 
fordid,  and  whofe  ordinary  appfications'  are  illiberai," 
hov^rever  they  may  be  intrufted  with  the  choice  of 
their  niafters  and  leaders,  arc  certainly,    in.  their 
own  perfons,  unfit  to  command.    Jiowcan  he  who,, 
has  confined  his  views  to  his  own  fubfiftence  or  pre-, 
fervation,'  be  intrufted  with  the  cgndiift  of  nations  I 
Such  men,  when  admitted  tp  delil^erate  on  matters' 
of  ftate,  bring  to  its  councils  confufion  and  tumult,' 
or  fervility  and  corruption;  arid  fcldomfuffer  it  to 
repofe  from  ruinous  factions,  or  the  cflFefl:  of  refo^ 
liitions  iU  formed  or  ill  coriduftcd. 

The 
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'  Ths' Aiditni^  retained  thek  poptUar  g/d^vcm* 
mcnt  binder  all  tfadfc  ckfeds.  The  mecbank  wai; 
obKged,  under  a  penalty,  to  apfiear  in  liic  public 
market-pboc,  and  to  hczr  debates  on  the  iubjcd^ 
of  Ynuj  md  of  pcaoe.  He  was  tcmpte4  by  .pecu- 
oiarj  rekardS)  to  attend  oa  the  trial  of  clvH  mA 
criminal  catkfes.  But  not^itkftasiding.  i^  is^tercife 
tending  fo  much  to  cultivate  their  talents,  the  indi- 
gent came  always  with  nunds  intent  upon  profit,  or 
with  the  habits  of  an  illiberal  calling.  Sunk  under 
the  fenfe  of  their  perfonal  difparity  and  weakncfs, 
they  were  ready  to  rcfign  themfelves  entirely  to  the  . 
influence  of  fome  popular  leader,  who  flattered  their 
paflions,  and  wrought  on  their  fears;  or,  aftuated 
by  envy,  they  were  ready  to  banilh  from  the  fl:ate 
whomfoever  was  rel^eftable  and  eminent  in  the  fu- 
perior  order  of  citizens ;  and  whether  from  their 
tiegleft  of  the  public  at  one  time,  or  their  male-ad- 
miniftration  at  another,  the  fovereignty  was  every 
moment  ready  to  drop  fyon^  their  hands. 

Th  e  people,  in  this  cafe,  are,  in  fad,  frequently 
governed  by  one,  or  a  few,  who  know  how  to  con- 
duft  them.  ,  Pericles  poflefled  a  fpccies  of  princely 
authority  at  Athens ;  Craflus,  Pompey  and  Csefar, 
either  jointly  or  fuccelEvely,  poflefled  for  a  confide - 
rable  period  the  fovereign  direftipn  at  Rome. 

Whether,  in  great  or  in  fmall  ftates,  demo- 
cracy is  preferved  with  diflSculty,  under  the  difpa- 
rities  of  condition,  and  the  unequal  cultivsttion  of 
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the  mind,  which  attend  the  variety  of  puifiiits,  and 
applications,  that  feparate  mankind  in  the  advanced 
ftatc  of  commercial  arts.  .In  cthis,:  liowcYer^  vi«^6 
do  but  plead  againft  the  form  of  democracy,  after 
the  principle  is  removed ;  and  fee  the  abfurdifir  dt 
pretenfions  tOr  equat'  infiuenceand  coofiderabdib^ 
after  the  ckani^lerft  df  men  juve  coafed  to  be  fimit 
lar,      ■  •  -J--  -1  •-<■•'■; 
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dfthi'MdHnersSf'TotiJJ!?ed  and  ^Commefclat  Natiorisl^' 

^(AlN^KIND,  when  in'  theif  rude  fhte,  have 
a  great  mriformity  of  manners;  butwhcni 
cWilized,  they  are  engaged  k  a  vari^of  puriuits  ; 
they  tread  on  a  larger  field,  and  feparate  to'tJ 
greater  diftancc.  If  they  be  guided,  however,  by 
fimilar  difpofitions,  and  by  like  fuggeftions  of  na- 
ture, they  will  probably,  in  the  end,  as  well  as  in 
the.  beginning  of  their  progrefs,  continue  to  agree 
in  many  particulars ;  and  while  communities  admit, 
in  their  members,  that  diverfity  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fcflions  which  we  have  already  defcribed,  as  the 
confequence  or  the  foundation  of  commerce,  they 
will  refemble  each  other  in  many  effedls  of  this 
diftribution,  and  of  odier  circumftances  in  which, 
they  nearly  concur. 

Under  every  form  of  government,  ftatefmen 
endeavour  to  remove  the  dangers  by  which  they 
are  threatned  from  abroad,  and  the  diflurbanccs 
which  moleft  them  at  home.     By  this  condufl-,  if 

fuccefsful,  they  in  a  few  ages  gain  an  afcendant  for 
their  country  ;  eftablifli  a  frontier  at  a  diftance  from 
its  capital  j  they  find,  in  the  mutual  dciires  of  tran- 
quillity, which  come  to  poffefs  mankind,   and  in  . 
thofe  public  cftablifliments  which  tend  to  keep  the 

jpeacc 
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jpcace  of  fociety,  ia  refpite  frBfa'foreigh  wai!^,  ^i 
'  a  relief  from  ddme(!k:dif6Mcrt'/'^'Tt^ 
iJeqide  every  conteft' without!  ftiiillilt,  and  tfc  fecure, 
by, the  amtority  of  hw,  cMy'citizs^  itt'^yie^-f^ 
feflion  of  his  perlbnal  rights. 

In^  this  condition,  to  which  thriving  nations 
afpire,  and  which  they  m'  fcthc  *  meafiariS  attam, 
mankind  hiiving  laid  the  bafis^df  fiSfety,  proceed  to 
ere^'a  fuperftru(5urrffUitabI(i  to*A^^  The 

corifequence  i$  various  in  different  ftttfes^  even*  in 
different  orders  of  men  of  the  feme  comm^ity ; 
and  the  effeft  to  every  mdtvidual  correfpoads  with 
his  ftation .  It  enables  the  ftatcfrrtan  and  the  foldier 
to  fetde  the  forms  of  their  different  procedure  ;  it 
enables  the  pra£kitionef  in  every  profcffioh  to  purfue 
Jfis  feparate  advantage  ;  k  affords  the  man  of  fJea- 
lure^a  time  for  refinement,  and  the  fpeculativd,  fei- 
fure  for  literary  converfation  or  ffudy. 

In  this  fcene,  matters  that  have  little  reference 
to  the  a£live  purfuits  of  mankind j  aife  madd  fub- 
jefts  oF  enquiry,  and  the  exercife  of  fentimeat  and 
reafon  itfelf  becomes  a  profeflion.  The  fongs  of 
the  bard,  the  harangiies  of  the  ftatefcnan  and  the 
warrior,  the  tradition  and  the  ftory  of  ancicWtrmes, 
are  corifidered*  as  the  modds,  or  the  earKeft  pro- 
duftion,  df  fo*  many  arts?;  which  it  becomes  the 
objeft  of  diffferent  profcffions  to  copy  or  to  improve. 
The  Wbtks^  of;  fancy,  like  the  fubjeds  of  naturrf 

hiftoiy,  are  diftinguifhed  into  claffcfr  and  fpecies; 

the 
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^e  ruled  of  f^jtyj  particular  kind  are  difttnftTy  col« 
.  lefitedts  V^/AcUljyrpryis  ftored,  like  the  warcboufe, 
^ith,  the*  6xA(kcd  manufafture  of  different  artifts, 
wJk>,  with  thte  aids  of  the  grammarian  and  iht 
critic,  afpire,  each  in  his  particufeit  way,  to  inftrud 
the  htwd,  or  to  move  the  heart. 

Every  nation  is  a  motley  affcmblage  of  different 
charafters,  and  contains,  under  any  political  form, 
fome  examples  of  that  variety^  which  the  humours, 
tempers,  and  apprcl?e;ifions  of  men,  fo  differently 
emjdoycd,  are  likely  to,  fumifli.  Every  pofeffion 
has  its  point  of  honour^  and  its  fyftem  of  manners  ; 
the  merchant  hU,  punduality  and  fair  dealing  ;  the 
ftateffljan  his  jcap3x:ity  and  addrefs ;  the  man  of 
focicty,  his  gopd  breeding  and  wit.  Every  ftation 
,  tas  a  carriage^  a  djrefs,  a  ceremonial,  by  which  it  is 
diflinguiflied,  and  by  which  it  fuppreffes  the  nalte- 
nal  charafter  leader  that  of  the  rank,  or  .of  the' in-- 
dividual.  '       : 


This  defcriptipni  jpiay  be  applied  equally  to 
Athens  and  Rome,  to  London  and  Paris.  The 
rude  or  the  fimfic  obferyer  would  remark  the  va- 
riety he  few  in  the  dwcUiiigs  and  in  the  occupations 
of  different  men,  not  in  the  afpeft  of  different  na- 
tions. He  would  find,  in  the  ftreets  of  the  fame 
city,  as  great  a  diverfity,  as  in  the  territory  of  a 
feparate  people.  He  could  not  pierce  through  th^ 
cloud  that  was  gathered  before  him,  nor  fee  how 
the  tradefrhari,  mechanic,  qt  fcholar,  of  one  coun- 
try* 
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tfy,  fliould  differ  from  thofe  of  another.  But 
tlbey  native  of  every  province  can  diftinguilh  •  the 
foreigftqr ;  and i.wbcft  he:  hirnfcjf  tTjayels,  13  .'ftruck 
with  the  afpeft  of  a  ftrange  country,  the  motnenlc 
he  paffcs  the  bounds  qf  his  own.  The  air  of  the 
gcrfon,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  i^iom  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  ftrain  of  converfation,  whethep 
pathetic  or  languid,. gay  or  fevere,  ^reno  longer 
the  fame. 

Many  fuch  differences  may  arife  among  polifhcdi 
nations^  from  the  effeifts  of  climate,  or  from  fourcef^ 
of  fdfhion,  that  are  flill  more  hidden  or  unobfcryed  j. 
but  the  principal  diftinftions  on  which  we  can  reft^ 
are  derived  from  the  part  a  people,  are  obliged  tQ 
zQi  in  their  national  capacity ;  from  thq  objefb 
placed  in  their  view  by  the  ftate ;  or  from  the  (:qj\i^ 
ffifution  of  government,  which .  prefcribing,  th^ 
terms  of  fociety  to  its  fubjcrds,  has  a  great  infl]^ci>cq 
in  forming  their  apprehenfions  and  habits. 


■  „.■•,■«- 1 1 


The  Roman  people,  deftined  to  acquire  wcalthi 
by  .conqueft,  and  by  the  fpoil  of  provinces  j  the^ 
CJarthaginians,  intent  on  the  rettims  of  mei*chaddife,* 
and  the  produce  of  commercial  fcttlemcntB,  mxiiE 
have  filled  the  ftreets  of  their  feveral  capitals  with 
men  of  a  different  difpofition  and  afpcfS.  .  The 
Roman  laid  hold  of  his  fword  when  he  wiflied  to  be  - 
great,  and  the  ftate  found  her  armies  prepared  in= 
the  dwellings  of  her  people.  The  Carthaginian  re* 
^ed  to  his  counter  on  a   fimihr  projefl:;   and, 

wheit 


\ 


^r 
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when' I  the  flto  was  alarmed  j  or^  had  refcdved'on  i 
war,  lent  oF^  bi^'  profits  to  pardhafe  an  artriy  iii' 
broads  X 


;w     .  *  >■ 


Tflfi  menfber  of  a  republic,  and  the  fiibjeft  or 
a  monarchy,  muft  diflFer;   becaufe  they  have  dif- 
ferent parts  afligncd  to  them  by  tHe  forms  of  their 
country  :  The  one  deftined  to  live  with  his  equals, 
or,  to  contend  by  his  perfonal  talents  and  charader, 
forp^feHctffitieilte  }■  the  oriier, 'bom  to  a  determinate 
ftatioh',  "wftcre  an'y^pretence  to  equality  creates  a 
confufion,  and  wliere'  nought  bpt  precedence  is 
ftudicd.    Hach,  when  the  inftitiitions  of  his  country 
are  mature,  may  find  in  the  laws  a  protedion  to 
his  peifonal  rights ;  but  thofe  rights  themfelves  arc 
differently  underftood,  and  with  a  different  fet  of 
opinions,  give  rife  fo  a  dif&rent  temper  of  mind.  The 
repubHda"n  nitift  a£t  in  the  ftate,  to  fiifiain  his  pre- 
tenfions  ;  li^'  'itiuflt  joiil  a  party,  in  order  to  be  fafe  j 
he  muft  lead  one,  in  order  to  be  great.    The  fub- 
jeft  of  monarchy  rtf COT  te^  his  birth  for'the  honour 
be'clfi^m^.f  be  waits  bocia  court,  t6  fiiew  his  impor- 
tance ;.  imd'faokls  oot  the xtlfigns  of  dependence'  and 
favour,  to»  g»Bl  '\A\n  ■  eft^em  with  the  public. 

If  nafionlt  fnftitutions,  calciilate^  for  the  pre- 
fervatiort  of  liblerty, 'itiflEead  of  calFmg  upon  the 
citizen- to  aft  forhimfelf,  arid  to  niaintam  his  rights,' 
Ihould'^ve  a  fcciirity,  requiring,  on  his  part,  no 
perfonal  attention  or  effort  •  this  fcfeming  peffefJiion 
of  government  nvght  wejiken  the  b^nds  of  fociety. 


^^         \:^\  » ^'Ifff^be-  Mannen  if^    '^     Pirf fS^ 

-    a 

and,  -upcm  maxims  of  indqsendcnre^  -fepaxateidipj' 

cftrangc  the  different  raiiks  it  iffzs  ineiM(t\o  recon- 
cile. Nchher  the  parties  formed  in  repubfiisf  ffe*"^ 
the  courtly  aflcmblies  which  meet  in  mbhaifaiickf 
govemtnent^  could  take  phce,  where  tte  fiidfcYfi* 
a  mutual  dependence  fiiould  ceafe  to  ft^mnuia  ihear^ 
members  together  The  refojpts  for  commefce  iftii^^ 
be  frequented,  and' meve  amufemetxt  might  be|)top^-^ 
fOedin  the  croud,  while  the  priva^'dwcUm^'t^'^ 
came  a  retreat  for  ifeferve^  averfa  "lo  ihe-lr^lflli^ ' 
arifmg  ^m  regards  and  attentions,  \4iidi^  tt(Jtt|Hghtd 
be  part  of  the  p(^tical .  <^eedut0;  .hydieitanofiinob 
confequence,  ^d  a  point  of  Jhonour  KLbolditticcaiko 

te^pt«  .::...,, ^    /;..jii>   (itJniiiii? 

/   '•■■  -■■■--.  .;  ;;..■  -i- :;>.-vi:ui  c/il  riir// 

^n!m%  humour  \»  not  likcl j*  - W  gtd w>ieitii«»Diir  riiifp 
publics  br  monarchies:  h  htXckgi'moik^^fiS^A'^'^ 
to  4  niixtuiie  ^f  both ;  wbere  tbe  ^  skteikuiftratipoil'ifi^d 
juRice  may  be  better  fecured^;  xx*eife>^  (ullJeatfkJb 
temptiefd  to  look  for  equalityj-"but  Awhel;fc-4i0^*fiad*^^ 
oiBy  -Independence^  in  its  f^iice ;  '  ahd-wbl^JstelD 
leirns;' from  a  Ipirit  of-  equrfitf,^to  AafS  d!UPI<Wf^n 
diffinSicflis  to  which,  on  a<x:ott«t-of  -thftk^lswfctei:^ 
portant<?;  he  pays  a  femaTfe&&le46fcjf€afi«i€^^i'!  ^^-  ^^^ 

4N'Vitiier<>f  the -feparalje -forms  ofc  BBpubfaidJ 
monarchy  J  or  in  agling  on:  the  .principles  TerfvtDitUci,!  ry 
men  are  obliged  to  court  their  fcUo^citjaeiii^,  *u}ift  7 
to  employ; parts- and  addrefe  to:timpr^ve.tj3^if;j|py-  : 

tunes;  or  cyen; , to.ihfi  •  Me,  -  ^tJiey  i^4  iia  i-^P^. iai- .: 
;.,>,  (cEbol 


tfcjft .  i^    Tolljhdi  and^Smneriial  Natiom.        jtf  ^ 

ichool  ^T  difcc9jjncnt  and  penictmtion ;  &ut  in  tbc  ^ 
^nc,  aretaUgfrt^to.orerlook  the  merits  of 'a  privaJr 
cliaraftcr^  for  the  fekc  of  abilities  that  have  weight 
•with  the  public ;  and  fn  thie  othcr^.  to.  overlook  grcal* 
a^drc^eaable  talents,  f<Hr  thtjtafceof  qoalilwa^n*^ 
ga^ng^or  pleafcnt  m  the  fccnc-  of  ontcAalihaent, 
and  private  fociety .    They  are  oWtged,  »  Wotfc^ 
fq  adagt  themfcJves  with  care -to  the  falhion  and 
manners  pf  their  country.    They  find  no  place  for. 
caprice  or  fingidar  humours-    T^h^  jfepjiWicanr  mu(|. 
|>e  popular  and  the  spurrier  polite.    The  &A  muft 
thnnk  himfelf^l^  placed  in  every  company  jthcv 
ptber  nn^ft  chufe  his  refints,  and  defire  to  be  diffin-* 
guifhed  only  vhere  the  fociety  itfelf  is  efteenxcci:  < 
With  his  inferior^,  he  takes  an  air  of  protedtion  j 
and  fuffers,  mhis  turn,  the  lame  air  to  betaken 
'^yitjb  hljnfelf ^  .  It   did    not,  perhaps,  require  in  *c 
Spartan,  vbo  feared  nothmg  but  a  failure  in  his? 
duty,  who  loved  nothing  but  hi^  ^end  and  th|e.. 
ftate,  fp  toqftiiQt  a  guard  on  hiipfiUf  tq  fupport.hiSsi 
ichara£be|?^ '^  it  frequeody  dqes  iu  the  fubje^  of  ».. 
monarchy^to  stdjuft^iBcxpence  and  his  fortune  t^ 
fhe  .de0res  of  bis  vanity,  and  to  appear  in  a  rank  a^, 
fiigh  as  his  l[)i|th,  or  arabUipn^  c^n  poiSbly  reach^      . 

TnEftE  is  no  particular,  hk  the  mean  time,  in 
which :  we  are  more  frequently  unjvift,  than  in  ap- 
plying to  the  individual  the  fuppofcd  charaSer  of 
his  country ;    or  more  frequently  mifled,  than  in./ 
taking  our-notion  of  a  people  from  the  example  of 

T  t  one. 


I»t 


Of  tht  ^Mamters  tf^  Ice. 


Baitl\f. 


one,  or  a  few  of  their  members.  |t  belonged  t^ 
the  conftituti^  of  iyth^/:t9^  ht|T4^  produced  a 
Cleon,  and  a  Pericles  \  but  all  the  Atheitians  were 

not,  therefoFtj  Ulcq-iQleoi^L,  op  J^q^^les,^  T^emiftocles 

•  ■        •  ......       .  '       . .     ^     .     * 

and  Ari(tides  lived  in  dxe  fame  age ;  the  one  ad- 
yife4,ifhf^t  ^fas  ppofitoWe  j  ;tbe^  otljqr  told  W[0e»4 
tty.wbjitif^juft..  ;        .    ,  .    .; 


?!    I'm    f.     ' 
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TttE  law  df  ftat^tej  with  teipea  to  ■hafibtiji 
13  the  {am€  ths^t  it  is  with 'ri^ift  to  iridi- 
Viduals :  It  gives  to  the  coUeftive  body  a  right  to 
J)referve  theitifclvfes  j  to  employ,  lindifturbed,  the 
means  of  life ;  to  retain  the  fruits  of  labour ;  td 
demand  the  obferrJEuice  of  flipulations  and  contradls. 
In  the  cafe  of  violence,  it  condeiims  the  aggrcflbr, 
ind  eftabliflies,  ovi  the  paft  of  the  injured,  the 
right  of  defence,  ahd  a  claim  to  retribution.  Its 
applications,  however,  admit  of  difputes,  and  give 

rife  to  vkriety  in  the  apprehenfibn,  as  well  is  \ixk 
i>Wii?tice,  of  itiaiikind* 

Nations  have  agreed  univerfally,  in  diftirigiiifli* 
ing  right  from  wrong  ;  in  exafting  the  reparation 
of  injuries  by  confent  or  by  force.  They  have 
Jdways:  repofed,  in  a  certain  degrc6,  on  the  faith  of 
treitieft ;  but  have  afted  as  if  force  were  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  iii  all  their  difputes,  and  the  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  the  fureft  pledge  of  their 
iafety.  Guided  by  thefe  common  apprehenfions, 
they  have  diflfefed  from  one  another,  not  merely 
in  points  of  form,  but  in  points  of  the  gr^ateft 
importance,  refpeding  the  ufage  of  war,  the  cffe^g 
pf  captivity,  and  the  rights  of  conquefl  and  vidory. 


h::ve  been  frcqu-..ntly:«inTOlvo4.  tll:!wsit§9--&tKi  ^tf 
had  their  ftated  alliances  and  oppofitions,  they  adop?* 
^emdms  whll?6  teey  ^atee^the^foimdi-ti^ 
^or'tyfHm,  to  be  obferved,  or  Pledged,  in  all  tbtfr 
Yifeufiiiil'  ^Vanfaaidtis.:  tvto  ih  iiwur  -  itfcif,.  thry 
■  'wdtad'foUW  a  Tyfteih,  iind  pferfd  ft*  Ac  pbicrvai&c 
Xcf  fbirms'  in  tJicW  vei^'dpWatS^oaSfewr •mutual  dfc- 

^ffitudldh-;  ■■' ■  •''■^■■■■"   ■■•  --^  ^-    ■■:■'■■■  s^ 


'"'  The  dncient  ftates  oF  Grefete  aiiil  ttflly  dlenved 

''ttor  mariners  in  war  from  &C  nature '  erf  l&ri?r*c-i 

*<  ■  fubli'can  government ;   thofe  of  mddctti'  EiU-c^; 

'"'from'  the  influence  of  monarchy,  which,^'by^itfr?[fre- 

■^yafeiice  m  this  part  of  thc'^wbrld^has  ar'g>e«irffe^ 

^^'^nhatidtts^'eV'erfXvhere  it  is  Hot  rfie  fortif  ^ftSMiifcdi 

Upon  the  maxims  of  this  gbtfernmeht,  ^cr  ipptc^ 

hend  a  diftinftion  between  the  ftate  and  its  mem* 

^'  bers,  as  that  betwieen  the'  Eing'^h'fl"-AS-^oplc, 

"'which  rferiders  war  an  opeil2tt}iW*^f^p6lieyfn*not  of 

"' popular' aril mofity^     While  we  fti$kiiat'lhc:|M4)li(: 

'intdrell,  we  woiiid  ipare'thfe  private}  attdt  wc:f carry 

"   a  refpeft  and  tonfideratioft  ftr  ihdividittihi  rwlf^ch 

''  '6fteii  ftdps  the  iflfues  of  bldodiis  tbeniiiiiidrtbufc.tic-i 

^  ifcrtfy,  arid  prcrttures  to  theprMbncr.'ofrtli^^iS^feafpT- 

-  ^  table 'reception  iri  the  very  trity^^ti^hrfeF  ?i?fla?  ta 

<'^  aWlitey:    TheCrf  praftices  Ifewj  ^ip  |W€jl^-.j?ft?il?^^ed,^ 

^'^  €tiki cfcardely  Any  provoc^tiDn .  im  tfee, ipaiS  opC?  ad 

enemy,  or  '^  exigence  A  ttfv^&n(:iflei:j.4}<tf^(;j^c^  i 

y  trefpafs  on  the  fuppofed-  rules  of  humaaity,  or  fave 

^'  th? 


tld»P     PeU^ami^GuiltnenidPKationi.        ^i 


sfttefiMdee^wrkOBicnniButs  it  {r6tn  becoming  ah 
'^j^  SfdctefMon  and  hattor: 

^^??riixffdGtlM^^itte.grfinPenil  pradicc  of  tihc  Grccky  a^grf 

Trdi^Bromaris/vi^S'^ppofite.    They  cndeavoarcd  xd  % 

nWdunrfjthe  (late  by  deftroying  its  roc;nibcr«,  by 

9:^efobtmg  ics  tetritoiry,  and  by  ruining  the  poili;f- 

.fionsvof  it^.fubJQiftfi..    They  granted  quaiter  only 

to  inflaVe;  or  to  bring  the  pf ifoner  to  a  more  folemir 

execution;   and  an  enemy,  when  difarmed,  was,' 

i:  feirt&e  ihotl  ^aTty^Qithi:r  ibid  in  th^  market  or  killed/ 

-^limtlite  might?  ^ever  return  .to  ftrcngthen  his  par^y.' 

.//Whd^  thiii(3iFai9  the  iffUc  of  ^^^ar,  it  wa$  no  woi^dcr,* 

/Afdt  battlesf jt^CDe,  tomht  with  defperation.  smd  tKat 

^:  tff^erjE  iarfrcfc  ^was  , defended  to  the  laft/e^rpfpiiy, 

,::'I4fc^iiwc.of:iiuJrtan  Ufe.w^      upon  a  high  fta^e,; 

.and  was  played i^rjith a  proportional  2cal.    .  /,  /^j 

^:%H^tcrjgi:ifb^  this  ftate  ,of  mann&s, 

I  corfd-«rtKl?cUmployedb^  the  Greeks  pr^e^Ro- 
:;  :jvmi»(in  tiidMbflfe  in  whicji  we  ufe  it :  To  charac- 
X '  tbrizcf  afkpeopW^garxUcis  of  commercial  arts ;  pro* 
'^^  iUfe  ofitlibirfbwn  ^  livqs,  and  of  thofe  of  others ;  ve« 
'>beliieiit>In  their  attachment  to  one  ibciety,  and  im- 
'■;]^dcfetife'in- their  antipathy  to  another.  This,  in  a' 
^'  gtteikt  told  fhitttog^' part  of  their  hiftory,  was  their 
'  ^  dwW^cfeiraaer,  as  well  as  that  of  feme  other  natioils,* 

^oJAViipoii  diis  vtry  aecotot^  w^e  diftinguifluby 

l&6^a|ppdttationr  of^^^^iim^/  or  rmte.  , 


•f 


:j 


It 


iti  Ci^be  Manners  if      \     part  IV: 


It  has  been  obfelrvcjd,  ^aj  ^ipjCe  fjdidb 
arc  indebted,  for  a  great  part  of  their  cftimationi 
not  to  the  matter  of  their  hiftory;  biit  to  the  man- 
ner irf  which  it  has  i>een  delivered,  aiad  to  tte  cipa- 
tity  of  theit  hiftdrians,  and  other  writers!  Theii? 
ftory  has  beeii  tdld  by  nien  who  knew  how  td  draw 
biir  attciition  6n  the  proceedings  of  the  uhderftand-^ 
ing  and  of  the  heart,  more  than  on  ejiterrial  effedts^ 
ind  who  could  exhibit  ^haraders  to  be  admired 
4nd  loved,  in  the  rtiidft  df  aftiotis  which  we  ffiouid 
how  tiniverfally  haite  br  cbndeoin.'  Lik6  Hbiner; 
the  mddel  of  Grecian  literature,  tliey  cotfld  mjfce 
us  forget  the  nbrrors  of  a  vindiftive,  crufel,'  and  re-^ 
inorfelefs  treatment  of  an  enemy,  in  behali  df  th? 
ftrenubiis  condud,  the  courage,  arid  yehem^ "af- 
fcffibns,  with  which  the  hero  niauttained  the  caiaifiS 
of  his  friend  and  of  his  country. 


Our  manners  are  fo  difiCTeiat;^d^  t3he  ^fyfSeiic 
«poh  which  we  regulate  our  apprehcnfions,  in  itainy 
things,  fo  oppofite,  that  no  l6ls  could  make  liis  en- 
dure the  pradUce  of  ancient  Nations.  Wiire  thai 
praftice  recorded  by  the  miere  jounisJift,  wbd  rdtafas 
^riy  the  detail  of  events,  withbut  throwing  ariy  light? 
on  the  charafter  of  the  adors  ;  who,  like  the  "Tar- 
tar hiftorian,  tells  us  only  what  blood  was  fpilt  in 
die  ^eld.,  and  how  many  inhabitants  were  maflacred 
ia  the  city  j  we  fliould  never  have  diftingwflicd  the 
Greeks  from  their  barbarous  neighb(>iir^,  nor  have 
thought^  that   the  chara<aer  of  civility  pertamed 

,:     ..  .  cYca 
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cveil  to  the  Rbmans,  till  very  late  in  their  hillory. 
W  lh^the*dtfcfoe  bf  thc^^^^ 


It  Tjrpultj,  no  doubt,  be  pleafaqt  to  fee  the  rc^ 

tnarfes  of  fuch.  a  traveller  as  wc  fometimes  fcn4 

•      ■■■■■■■  f,  * 

abroad  to    infpeft  the  manners  of  mankind,  Icftj^ 

Yinaffifted  by  hiftory,  to  colled  the  ch?irafter  of  the 

pree)ts  from  the  ftate  of  their  country,  or  from 

their  praSieein  war,    "  Tlijf  country,"  he  might 

Jay,   ?^  compared  to  oursi  has  ^  air  of  barrennefs 

f'  and,  deflation .^^  I  faw  upon  the  road  troops  of 

f  labourers,   whp  were  employed   in  the    fields  j^ 

*'  but  no  .wheYe  the  habitations  of  the  mafter  and 

*'  the*  landlord. "  It  was  linlafe,  I  was  told,  to  re- 

^*  fide  iri  the  country ;  and  the  people  of  every  dif- 

^^  tria  crouded  into  towns  to  find  a  place  of  defence. 

*'*  It  is  indeed  impoflible,  that  they  can  be  morc^ 

civilized,  till  they  have  eftablifhed  fome  regular 

.  goyeriiH^ent,  and  have  courts  of  juftice  to  hear 

their  comj^^inJts.^    At  prefent,  every  town,  nay, 

I  voslJ  fay^  .every  Tgilage,  ads  for  itfelf,.  and  the 

greateft;difqrde»s  prevail.    I  was  not  indeed  mo'-^ 

*'  Icftiod  j{  for  jpu  uiuft  know,  that  they  call  them- 

^^  felveanationSy^anddo  all  their  mifchief under  the 

^^  pretqacc  df  war. 


''     ''    v/     .    ,■•.-■' 


.1      ^     -.  J  • 

;.  a  IIij{)«t  »ot  n:Ktoi  t^  take  any  of  the  liberties  of 
^*  travsUefj^iAbr  to-ife  with  the  celebrated  author 
f^.  or  Ac  voyage  $o  Lilliput ;  but  cannot  help  ;en^' 
]^  dcayoiiring  to  coimmumcate  what  I  felt  on  h^r-^ 
Jt-VK  them  fpeak  of  their  territory,  their  armies, 
"^   '  **  thcur 


^  .        0/  tbe  Manors  ^f^^  '::   SjiLitiyi 

.^. their  KTCDuCy  trp^ties,  and.  alKancw.     CMf- 
*«.  imagine  the  church- wardens  and  conftablest  oif' 

«  Highgatc  or  Hampftead   turned  ftatcfmen  and' 
«  generals,    and  you   will  hay^,  a  tolerable  -opn-i 
f«  ceptipn   of  this   Angular    couptry.       I,   pia4o4  > 
«*  .tlirough  one  ftate,  where  tiie  beft.  ^0}ife  infhc- 
«*  capital  W0UI4  pot  Ipdge  the  pieanpflpf  your  l^; : 
f'  bourcrs,  ^nd  where  your  very  beggar?  would  ngt  ' 
J'  chufe  to  dine  with  die  .Kin^  ;   a^d  yet  tljcy.Jirp  ■ 
"  thought  a  great  nation,  and  have  no.leff  fhsm  two  •- 
•'  Kings.    I  faw  one  of  them^  but  .fuch  a  potCA-  ► 
f^  tate !  he  had  fcarcely  clpaths  to  his  back  ^   and 
*<  for  his  Majefty's  table,  he  wd«  Qblig^d  tp  ,go  to 
f*  tjac  eating-houfe' with  his  .fubjefl:s..    Tl^cy  have 
5^  not;^  iingle,  farthing  of  moi^ey.}   and  ^jwa^^pbr 
^«  lige4.  to  get  food  at  the  public,  expcRcc,:  {hcii?   • 
^  being  none  to  be  had  in  the  market.  ..Y(Mi,>ri|{ 
*<  im.^gine,  .that  (herie  mud  have  been  a  fervicp  9I 
f^  platf;,  and  great  attenjdanqe,  to.  wait  on  }^\  Ulufj   ■ 
•*  trious  ftrajiger;  but  my  fare  wai;  ;^.nieJ(s  jpf,forqr  - 
?*  pp^tagq,  brought  me  by  a  9akQd.il?.¥C»  .^fho  fcft  - 
ijxj:  to-deid.iyith  \%  as  I  thougln  pjropcr.Ai7?n4    ' 
even  this  I  was  in  continual. x^n^CTv-Qf.fesfviijg: 
f  ftolen  from  me  by  the  childreUj  who  arp  a§  ingi-. 
«  lant  to  feize  opportunities,  andj  aS;,dextrQua/iQ, 
**  (hatching  their  food,  as  any  ftaryed  gr^qjmound    .. 
f*  you  ever  faw.    The  mifery  pf  the  whole  people,' 
•*  in  (bort,  as  well  as  my  own,  while  I  ftaicJ.tlicir,' 
^^  was  beyond  defcriptipn.    You  would  think  tha](    . 
^  their  whiole  attention  were  to  torment  themfclVcs 
f*  as  much  as  tbcy<;aa:   they  are  cveflf  djfpleafed 

*<  with 


cc 


^•^''•rfth  oitff-df&ei^ 'Kings  for '  bang'well  Tikear 
••"^HeT'hitf  ittadc  •¥'i*tfent,  while  1  was  theVe,  of  » " 
««>  dowtt  ohfefaTdfiritc,  and  of  a  waiftcoat  to  aii- 
^«  *t&er  *^j'  'iakxd  it  was  pubficly  faid,  that  this  mc- 
*''thod  of  gaining  friends  wa«  robbing  the  public. 
^'My  landlord '  told  me  very  gravely,  that  a  man  " 
*'  (hould  come  under  no   obligation    tliat    might 
*'  we^en  the  loyc  which  lie  owes  to  his  country; 
^'  -nor  form  '^ny  perional  attachnierit  Wyoncl  i\fe- 
>«  mere*habit  of  fivTng'  wnA  his  friend,  and  of  doi- 
^Mhg  hlni  a  krhdrifefs  when  he  caill    '  '' 


.r-    '■     ■  r     0'  ' 


^  ii^^Eb  hiirt  once,  TJthy  thty  did  jndT,  for  their 
*^  »*fi  fakds,  enable  Iheh-'Engs  to  aflume  a  little 
^«  tfibrC"'ftate?-'Becatife,fays  he,  we  intend  them 
**  ffic-happirHtfi'of  living  witb  rticn.  When  1 
^*  ?ottnd  fault  witli  their  houfes,  and  faid  in  parti- 
^«  irukr,  thit  !  ifra^iUrjMrifed  they  did  not  b«ild  bet- 
«  tey  clitecite^;  '  What  iiebuia  you  be  then,  fey« 
<*  he,  if  yo?u  foifofl' Migion  in  ftonc  wa  iThW 
«  Will  fuffic&f(*-afe*pfc  of  our  coriVtTfation;  aiid; 
«  feftfentidtis  itt  it  iteS,  you  ifiay  bdieVe  I  4id' nbt 
f«  ilJyIdngitpfrtfttbyiti 


-J 


^*  THip  '^bpLe  of  thi«  plaoe  arc  not  quite  fo  ftu- 

f«  pid.    ThcTPc  is'  a  pretty  large  fquare  of  a  market- 

--''■.-,'.      .'«"  ■  ' '  ■  ■   .  ■  ' 

^<  {Sacc^  4na  fomc  tolerable  buildings;  and,  I  am 
^«  t9ld,  they  have  finnc  barks  and  lighters  em^ 
^  ployed,  in  trade^  which  they  likeways  vppn  o^« 


.■^ 


'i^         '       '  '  Of  ihi^UhMh^f  '   '       *ati^tV. 


.•;  likeiy  to  gqt  a  paflage  fronii ''hence,  ancf  blc^'tare- 
fVwell  to  thi§  wretched  co^nt^Y.  I  have  been  at 
•*  fome  ps^ns  to  obfen'e  their  ceremonies  or  reli- 
if  gipn,  wd  to  pick  up  curiofjtics.     I  have  copied 

^*^:.,fome  infqriptions,  as  yqu  will  fee  when  you  qpmc 

^.«',.  tp  pcrufe  my  jpiyrnal,  aiid  will  then  judge,  vhe- 

,.,jf  ,tbcr  I  hav|;.met  wittt.jC^oug^.^9  compcnfate  the 

.  *c^  fatifi^ues:  2XiA  bad  entert^nment  .to  li^'hicji  I  have 
V^  fiibnutted,     ASs  for  the  people,  you  will?  believe, 

;?<  froiii  the  fpecin;ie}i 
**  €ould  not  be  very 

ii'/.poor  and  di^y,  they , (till  pretend  to  ^]p(^ gr9jj;j ; 

. «  apd  a  fellow  who  is  not  worth  a  eroat^  is  above 
3,\  working  for  his  livelihood.     They  come  abroad 

«•*. barefooted,  and  without  any  cover  to  the  head, 
•*  wrapt  UD  in  tlje  coverlets  under  which  you 
**  would  imagine  they  bad  fleptt  They  ,tnr£>w, all 
««  off,  and  appear  like  fo  mapy  naked  cannibals, 
V  when  they  go  to  violent  fpprts  and  exercifes ;  at 
*^  w^hich  they  hijjhly  value  feats  of  <¥eiierfty  and 
f*  ftrength.  Brawny  limbs,  and  mufeiifef'''ifii^rtis, 
*^  the  faculty  of  fleeping  out  all  iiijghtsV'oF  faffing 
*^  long,  and  of  putting  up' with  any  kirid^of  f&od, 
•*  are' thought  genteel  accompliffimii^. -  ^Thty 
^*  have  no  fettled  government  that  I  aJmld  Idirh ; 
«'  fometimes  the  ihob,  ihd  fonietimeS  the  bretfer 

*  ?'  fort,  do 'what  they  pleafe  :  They  meet  in 'great 
•*  crouds  ii>  the  .open  air,,,  and  feldoi^  agree  about 
j*  ?my  thing.    If  a  fellow  has  prefumption  enough. 


5ftQt.4;     Folifi&i.eiri4.Qmm(m<ii  Nations,     ^gt 

«*  apa4;aJoil4  yqitfeir  ,ii^,c?>tt  913j^e  a.gre^t  figure* 
*;[  Tik?r^,  was  ^  tanner  hcire j  fome  tji^e  ago^  i^ho^ 
"  foi:  a  while,  carried  every  tyhir  before  him*  He 
*'  cenfured  fp  loudly  what  othfefs  Had  doncj  and 

^1  talked  fo  big  of  what  might  be  perfoitned,  that 
"he  wais  fent  out  at  lalt  to  make  good  his  words, 
*^  and  to  cuj-ry  "tpe  enemy  inftead  of  his  leather'^, 
*'.  You  will Imagjhe,  pethaps^  that  he  was  preffed 
**  for  a  recruit ;  iio  i—^— he  was  fent  to  tolnrnand 
*'  the  army:  They  aire  indeed  feFdom  long  bf  one 
**  mini  except  in  their  readincfs  -  to  harrafs  their 
**  neighbours.  They  go  out  in  bodies,  and  rob, 
"  pillage;  sthd  murder  where-ever  they  come.*'  So 
far  may  We  fupipofc  our  traveller  to  have  written ; 

'and  Upon  a  recbUeSioii  of  the  reputation  which 
tiiol^  nations  have  aicquired  at  a  diftancc,  he  toight 
havp  ajdded,  perhaps,  "That  he  could  not  urider- 
**  ft^iid  how  fcholafs,  fine  gentlemen^   aiKi  even 

/*  woijien^  J^ould  coin^^^^  tb  admirfe  a  pcopIe,^ 
f^  .who  foUttie  refemye\thelmfelvcii*'  '      '  '   ^ 


•  • « 


'■-  •'5i  V 


*    !     ''/•■:■:    :i:    I  !■:   *. 


.»     ,:.■> 


.  T9 ,.  ferm  j^  judgment,  of  the  "ciiaraae^^  Irpin 
^hichi .tjhley .afted  jn  th€. field, .and 4n  their  compe- 
th?DSS).with.fl^^  nations  J  we  muft  obferyc 

.  them;  at  j^jQPfie^.  Thi^y  were  Jjold  and  fearlefs  in  thcjir 
■ciMil  diflibpfiottS  ;.^.irpady  to  proceqd  to,  e:?i^tremities,' 
ajyi  to  ^qairyi  their  debat/??  to  the  decifipn  of  for(;e» 
.  Indivi4uals  ftopd    diftingajihcd   by  their,  perfoijai 
,  fpirit  aud  yigoui:,  not  by  the  valuation  of  their 

■   .^  Thifiydidw,  lib.  4,— — Ariftdphanes. '    ■  * 

tftatcs; 


i^ater,'  ^f  the  irattk'  bf  «ieir  ferrtlt;'^Tfe^:1ffi*:tt 
pirrfDhal  eicvatioii  fidnckd  on  the  (hrfe  of' t^qiuUkyy 
fioi'of  precedence.  ^I^c  g6nenrr<)f  ottfe  llimj^ 
was,  during  the  next;  a  private  ibldier,  and  fefVtd 
in  the  ranks.  They  were  foKcitotfs  lo  acq^ii(^l>b« 
dily  ftrength;  bccaufe,  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons, 
|>atdes  were  a  trial  of  the  loldierV  ftrength;  ^  well' 
as  of  tlie  leader's  condttif •    The  tei»aln#  dl  fbcir 

.  ftatuary  fhews  a  manFy  grace,  an  »f  of  fiittpK- 
dty  and  eafe,"  which  being  fi?ecjutift  kt  nsitirt^  "mrre 
femitiar  to  the  artifl:.  The  min<f,  perhaps;*  "bor- 
rowed  a  confidence  an^  force,  ftx)m  thef  TTgofftr^  and" 
addrefs  of  the  body  j  (heir  efeqnetrce  m&fbfkrVdrc 
^  refemblance  to  the  carriage  of  the  perforin  The 
lihderftandirig  was  clilcfl'y  cukivated  In-  <hc  pi4(i£Hce 
of  affairs..  The  mod  rcfpedfeible  perfiouagcs-wcre 
obliged  to  mix  with  the  croud,  and  ^hervfisd  ifccir 
degree  of  afcendency  only  from  their  condodin'  their 
eloquence,    and    perfonal    "vigouF^    ''f  hey  had',  not 

'  JFprms? .  df  exprcflion,  to  matk  -  a  ccrefiio»kiu»  andr 
guarded  refpcft.     Invective  proceeded  to  railings 
and  the  groflcft  terms  were  often  employed  Jby  the 
moft  admired  a^nd  accompliihed  oratoAi^  <^i0fi^el« 

fing  had  no  rules  but  the  ininlediitte  di£kaM'df7pa& 
Iion,  which  ended  in  words  of  repvoiKl^.iHr  Yio-) 
lence,  and  blows.  They  fortQrtately^-^iWtnt  always^ 
unarmed  ;  and  to  wear  a  fword  in  fimei  of  peace^ 
was  among  them  the  mark  of  a  barbarian.  .Wica* 
they  took  arms  in  the  divifions  of  ia^ion^  Jhe  ^pre-* 
vailing  party  fupported  itfelf  by  cxpelRng  tlieiri  op- 
,  poncnts,  by    profcriptiohs, .  and   bTobdlh^d.^  The 

ttfurpcr 


j|flMlf|ET^<)eaTOf|i;ed  to  maintab  bis  ftatipi»  bvjljbtie 

^pfefji/W  fcw  ifeut^s,  ,>y  coftfjMrajcica .  ana  ^ffma^^ 

Jifoj^^jl  }i)  whjk:^;J[|ie,mo^(l  rcfpedable  citiztfnii  werii 

i**c|][j  J<?  itfe  tfie  .d,ag^  ,,  '      : 


« ■  '  :     # 


;  JStcHi  iufsfi  *h]{^xbsara£ter  of  their  fpirit,  in  its 'o<>' 
;fj|fional  f(E;rps!pnt8>li  home  i  and  it  bum  coaimonty 

.*4tbi,a;fiiit^ie,^vio)ence  and  forces  againft  th'cjtr 
rfof-eij^.tfi^sk^  aanfd,  enemies.     The  anuable  plea  of 

ji^majRJigfj.vi?^  li^pregarcfcA  by  them  in  tWope-f 
r :j^3tiq!;\S,o:f  \i^.  ^^  ,CJities  were  razed,  pr  iiiflavcd ;  tW 
-;fiaptiy?/fc^4r^Vl^il^fs4^^      condemned  to  die.      '" 

^      '  ■    ■    ■  # 

:  Imc' .Is^ufc^ffem,^^  cfteem  with  tUeiiihabiv 

:Alaiitfe  irfiBlodei?^^^  profefs  to  parry  tbe 

cijwUlka>ofrpi!rt<»iiB  of  war  \  and  wt©' 

I.  vahidtl|e4tt:aife2pf  ^^i%^^  Jiepity  at  a  higlier 

^'»te  than)«««jiwt  i^)^^  pr  tfeie  lover 

.,r-0if.Aeic  6l»ft^-.q  ^^fJ;  jfptrthey  have,  in  other 

i«^&3^<i^eii^t54ji^d..Qt^^  praife.    .ITl^r 

trdefit  atfiKbmwt  ^itt^eir  country ;:  their  coi^tempt 

ofifiiffimAgv  Mt4:'^4^9kth^  in  its  caufe  ;  their  mafily 

«pprebctt(gMe^a  oftperifpnat  independence,  whidh  ren« 

every  i^yidwU  even  under  tottering  efta- 

/  Wi&H»ent&ignd  ipperfcjfl  la\vs,  the  guardian  of  free- 

'    dom  to  hwiirilgvW;:<:iti2!cns'  j   their  adivity  of  mind  ;- 

in  fliorty  their  penetration,  the  ability  of  their  qon- 

duS^  %ftd;/prceQf  ^hcir  ipiat,  bav(?r.g^ucd  them 

viliefisftiS^^ai?^^^ 

--■■■..•-'..;*:  "  If 


-*A-' 


'^   -|icn:a.'i 


•:  I*-o their  ammofij[ail^r:W€re,,gr?^,,tl^ 
im^:  proportionateiii.j  thcys .  ,ppi?fe3p%  M^ved, ?  .wh^* 
W^/oply-  pity ;  an4  W^etq^ra  a^^^ jnpjQprable,.whj;$c 
wcfArer  not  merqfol,  but^9nly  irr^tiite,, .,  Ai(tfir 
all,  the,  merit  of  ja^  oian .  is  dc^rmineid  by  ]bis  cai^^ 
flour  and  ^eiierofity  to  his  aflfoci^tes,  by  his  z^ 
for  national' objedsi,'  and. by  his  vigour  in  maintain^ 
ing:  political  rights;  not  ^by  nioderatiop  alofie^ 
'which  proceeds  frequently  from  indlSerence  to  xia,- 
tional  and  public  intereft,  and  which  .ferves  to  x^ 
hoc  the  nerves  on  :«^hich  the  force  of  a  pri'jEalie  as^ 
trell  as  a  public  chara6;er  depends; 


•  I        '  .  1 1  ■   ■  > » 


I  '•{ 


When  under  the  Macedonian  and  *the  Ranxai^ 
Aidnarchles,  a  nation  came  to  be  confidercd  as'  the 
eftate  bf  a  prince,  and  the  inhabitants  ,^f  a  proivncc 
to:  be  regarded  as  a  lucrative,  property,  tfee  poflief-* 
fion  of  territory, *  not  the  deftrudion  jof  .its  people^ 
{>eGame  tht  objefl:  of  conqueft. .  Thjc  paqfic  citi^nr 
liad  little  concern  in  the  quarrels  ttf  Joyereigns ;  the 
Violence  of  the  foldier  was^  reftrained.by.diicipline* 
He  fought,  becairfe  he  was  taught. to  carfy  arm?j 
and  to  obey :  he  fometimes  flied  unneceffary  bJopd 
in  the  ardour  of  viftory ;  but^  except  in  the  cafe 
of  civil  wars,  had  no  paflions  to  .excite  his  aii^mo-' 
fity  beyond  the  field  and  the  day  of  battle.  'Lea4c^rs 
judged  of  the  objects  of  an  enterprife,  and  they  ^r-^ 
refted  the  (word  when  thefc  were  obtained;  .^  ,      , 

br  tlit.e  modern  i^^atlons  of  Europe,  where  extent 
of  territory  admits  of  a*  diilinftion  between  the  ftat<^ 

'■  '■■"■ ':  an* 


$eS.  4^     Tolijhed anS  Cdrmheraaf' Nations*        ygc 

ihdit*  fubjeflEs,  ^"are  accuflttflied  to  think  of  Vhc 
individual 'withieompaffion,  fcldom  of  the  ptiUk 
ViA'zeal.  Wc  have  improved  on  the  laws  ofwa^^ 
arid  on  the  Icnifivcs  which  have  been  devifed  to 
ibfteri  its  rigours  ;  we  have  mrhgled  politcnefs-  with 
the  ufe  of  the  fword ;  we  have  learned  to  make ' 
war  under  the  ftipulations  of  treaties  and  cartels,  and 
trilft^to  the  fahh  of  an  enemy  whofe  ruin  we  mc- 
'ditatc .  Glot^  i^'  moi^  fuccefsfully  obtained  by  fav^ 
ing  iiTf&  proteifting,  *  than  by  deftroying  the  van* 
quifhed :  taft'  flife  tnbft  amiable  of  all  objefts".  is, 
ih  appearance,  attained ;  the  employing  of  force, 
only  for  the  obtaining  of  juftice,  and  for  the  pre- 
jervatibrt  of  national  rights.  .    '^ 

^' '  Tkis  is,'  "perhaps,  the  principal  chaxaflrriftic,  oa 
>ByTncfc,  attioitg  Haodcrn  nations,  we  beftbw  the  cpfe- 
'thefe  of  chtitzid  bV  iSpliJhed.  But '  we  have  fecn\ 
that  it  did  r{\!*  Accompany'  the  progrefs  of  arts  amoii|f 
tfee.Greek^i  net *kcep  pace  with  the  advahetriieririjSt 
■policy,  dterSttirc^ ' and  phil6fo]phy.  It  did  not  awail 
fci  rdrufris  6f  Icathing  and  pblitenefs  among  the 
moderns ';'  *it^vWs  found  in  early  period  of  oar  hif- 
tory, 'and  diuinguifhcd,  perhaps,  more  than  at 
prcfeht,  the  manners  of  the  ages  otherwife  rude  and 
imdifciplined,  A  King  of  France,  prifoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  was  treated,  about  four^hun- 
drcd  years  ago,  with  as  much  diftinftion  and  couf- 
tefy,  as  a  crowned  head,  in  the  like  circumftances, 
coTiTd  poffibly  cxpeft  in  this  age  6f  politcncfe  *. 

• ,-  *  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England. 

.The 
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The  Prince  of  Condc,  defeated  and  taken  in  the 
battte  of  Dreux,  ilept  at  night  in  the  fame  bed  yntiji 
fais  ^nexny  the  Duke  of  Guife  ^. 

'  Ip  the  moral  of  popular  traditions,  and  the  taftc 
of  fiibulpu^  legctids,  w'lich  are  the  produQibns  or 
entertainment-  of  particular  ages,  are  iikewife  fure 
kidicationfi  of  their  notions  and  chftraders,  we  maj 
prefmne,  th?it  the  foundation  of  what  \»  now  hdd 
to  be  die  la^ir  of  war,  and  of  nations,  was  laid  in 
the  maimers  of  Eufope,  together  with  the  fentimcnts 
vAwAi  arc  cxprcflcd  in  tjbe  talcs  of  chivalry,  and  of 
gallantry.     Our  fyftem  of   war  differs  not  more 
from  that  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  favourite  charac- 
ters of  our  early  romance  4iffered  from  thpfe  of  the 
Biad,  aDRd  x>f  every  ancient  poem.    TJie  hero  of  the 
Greek  fable,  endued  vfith  fuperior  force,  qourage, 
and  addrefs^  takes  every  advantage  of  an  enemy,  to 
JlUI  with  &f^ty  to  bjmfrlf ;  and  actuated  by  a  dc« 
fire  of  ipoil,  or  by  a  principle  of  revenge,  is  never 
flayed    in    his    progncft   by  irjterrqptipns    of  re-» 
morfc  or  compaffion.      Homer,  who,  of  all  poets, ' 
knew  bed  how  to  exhibit  thjC  emotions  of  a  yeher 
mcnt  affcftion,  feldom  attempts  to  excite  commir 
fcration.     Hcftor  falls  unpitied,  and  his  body  i& 
iafulted  by  every  Greek, 

Our  modern  fable,  or  romance,  on  the  conr 
trary,  generally  couples  an  objeft  of  pity,  weak, 
ppprefied,  and  defencelcfs^  with  an  objed  -of  admi- 

t  Davilgf 

radon. 
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ration,  brave,  generous,  and  ^dorious  ;  or  fendi 
the  hero  abroad  in  fearch  of  mere  danger,  and  of 
occafions  to  prove  his  valour.  Charged  with  the 
xnazims  of  a  refined  courtefy,  to  be  obferved  even 
towards  an  enemy ;  and  of  a  fcrupulous  honour, 
which  will  not  fuffer  him  to  take  any  advantages 
by  artifice  or  furprife ;  indifferent  to  fpoil,  he  con- 
tends only  for  renown,  and  employs  his  valour  to 
refcue  the  diilre0[ed,  and  to  protefl  the  innocent* 
If  viftorious,  he  is  made  to  rife  above  nature  as 
much  m  his  generofity  and  gentlenefs,  as  in  his  mi* 
Htary  prowels  and  valour. 


I  > 


It  may  be.  difficult,  upon  dating  tliis  contrail, 
between  the  fyftem  of  ancient  and  modern  fs^ble',  :to' 
affign,  among  nations  equally  rude,  equally  addided  ? 
to  war,  and  equally  fond  of  military  glory j  the  ori«: 
gin  of  apprehenfions  on  the  point;  of  honour,  fb^ 
different,  and  fo  oppofitc.     The  hcriO  of  Greek? 
poetry  proceeds  on  the  ms^Eims  of  animofity  and 
hoftile  paffion.     His  maxims  in  war  are  like  thofe  ^ 
which  prevsdl  in  the  woods  of  America.     They  re- 
quire  him  to  be  brave,  but  they  allow  him  to  prac- » 
tifc  againft  his  enemy  every  fort  of  deception.     The  - 
hero  of  modem  romance  profeffes  a  contempt  of .. 
flratagem,  as  well  as  of  danger,  and  unites  in  the 
fame  perfon,  charafters  and  difpofitions  feemingly 
oppofite  ;  ferocity  with  gentlenefs,  and  the  love  of  . 
blood  with  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  pity. 

X  X  The 
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TJEi£  fyftem  of  chivalry,  when  complctelf  formed, 
proceeded  on  a  marveHbus  rdfpeft  and  veneration 
to  the  fair  fex,  on  forms  of  combat  eflaUiOled, 
and  on  a  fuppofed  jundion  of  the  herioc  and  fanc- 
tified  charader.  The  formalities  of  the  ducl^  and 
a  kind  of  judicial  challenge,  were  known  among  tht 
ancient  Celtic  nations  of  Europe  *»  The  Germans^ 
even  in  their  native  forefts,  paid  a  kind  of  devotioja 
to  the  fertiale  fex.  -  The  Chriftiait  religion  injoined 
meeknefs  and  compaffion  to  barbarous  ages*.  ^  Thefc 
different  principles  combined  together,  may  have 
ferved  as  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem,^  ia  which  cou- 
rage was  direded  by  religion  and  love,  and  ihe 
warlike  and  gentle  were  united  togetherv  When  the 
charaders  of  the  heroiand  the.  faint  were  mixed,  the 
mild  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  .though  often  tjurnjedinto 
venom  by  the  bigotry  of  oppofite  parties^  though 
it  could  not  always  fubdue  the  ferocity  of  the  war- 
rior, nor  fupprefs  the  admiration  of  courage  and 
force,  may  have  confirmed  the  apprehenfiond  of 
men  in  what  was  to  be  held  meritorious. and. iplen- 
did  in  the  conduft  of  their  quarrels.  •..'/. 


I . 


In  the  early  and  traditionary  hiftory  <rf  Ae  Greeks 

; 

and  the  Romans,  rapes  were  afligned  as  tbe<  mod 
frequent  occafion^  of  war ;  and  the  fexes  werev '  no 
doubt,  at  all  times,  equally  important  to  each 
other.  The  enrhufiafm  of  love  is  moft  powerful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and  beauty, 
as  a  poffeffion,  was  probably  more  valued  by  the 

*  Liv.  lib.  28.  Ci  21. 
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oountiymcn  .of  .,HQfpfir,  than  it  .^^s  by  thofe.  of 
Ama^ift  de ,  Gaul,  or  by  the,  ^wthprs  of  p^ipder^ 
gallapcry.    «^.  What  wonder,"  fays  the  old  Priam, 
whfen  Hekn-  appeiired^  .*^that  nations,  (hould  conr 
"  tend  for  the  poffeflionof  fo  much  beauty?'*  This 
beauty,  indecd^j  wa^.  poflfeflled  by  diffej;^nt  Ipvejrs  j.  ?l 
fubjed  on  which  the  modern  hero  h^  many  rrpftne- 
ments,    and  feemed  to    foar  in  the,  clouds.    He 
adored  at  «;;riefpe£lfUlT;dift5ince,  an4  cipplayed  his 
valour  Xxy  eaptivata  th^  jadmiratian,  not; ,  tp  . gain  .t{if^ 
poffeflkwTof  biiifliiftrefs^    -A,  jCpld,  find;  uncon^u^r-f 
able  chaftity  waft  fct:up,  as  an  idol  to  .^)e  worihipr^ 
ped,  in  the  'toils^  thc-fuffering^,  a^,  the  combats  of 
the  hero  and  the  lover.  * 


i  \  t 


'  Tnr  feudsd  eftabHfbments,  by  ^c  high  rarik 
to  which  tbcy  elevated  certain  famili^e^,  ijo  doub^, 
greatly  iavoored  this  i  ^r^rQ wtic  fyf^qpti* . .  Nx)t  onjy 
the  luilreof  a  noble  defc^nt,  but,  the  .ftatcly  cafUe 
befet  wit^ba:ftiements  and  tpwqrs,  ferved,  to  inflame 
the  imagination,  and  I  to  i  create  a  veneration  for  the 
daughter  and  thc.fi%r  of  gallant  chiefly  w^fc:  point 
of  honour  it  was  to  be  inacceflible  and  chafte,  and 
whQ  co\^  perceive  no  merit  but  that  of  the  high- 
nnndcid  a^d  the  .brave^  nor  be  approached  in  any 
other  accents  tha^  thofe  of  gentlenefc  and  refpeft. 

What  was  originally  Angular  in  thefe  apprehen- 
fiom^.vii^j  by  the  writer  of  romance,  turned  to 
extravagance  ;   and  iinder  the  title  of  chivalry  was 

offered  as  a  model  of  conduft,  even  in  common 

"...      .  .»,«.. 

affairs  : 
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affairs :  The  fortunes  of  nations  were  directed  by 
gallantfy ;  and  human  life,  on  its  greateft  occafions, 
becanje  afcene  of  affeiftstion  and  fofly.  War-  ; 
riors  went  forth  to  realize  the  legends  they  had 
Iludied ;  ponces  and  leaders  ef  arptuqs  dedicated 
their  moft  ferious  exploits  to  a  real  or  to  a'fancied 
miftrefs* 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  notions,  often 
fo  loftji^and  fe  fidiculous,  we  cannot  Idoubt  <:^  theirj 
lafting  effefts  on  our  manners.    The  point  of  ho- 
nour, the  prevalence  of  gallantry  in  our  convcrfa- 
tions,  and  oh  our'  theatres,  many  of  the  opinioiis' 
which  the  vulgar  apply  even  to    the  conduft  of 
war;  their  notion,  that  the  leader  of ,^  army  be- 
ing offered  battle  upon  equal  terms,  is  difhonoured 
by  decjyoilhg  it,  are  undoubtedly  remains  x)f  this; 
antiquated  fyftem :   And  chivalry,  uniting  with  the 
genius  of  our  policy,  has  probably  fuggefted  thofe 
pccvJBiar}ties  in  the  law  of  nations,  by  whicji  ^npder^r 
ftates  are  dift'^riguiflied  from.thc  ancient,.  ^^cV^fi 
pi^r  rul^^  in.meafuring  degrees  of  politepef^  Wi^  <:i- 
vilization  is  to  be  taken  fron;i  hence,  or,  frpin.the-, 
advancement  of  commercial  arts,  we  Jhall  bp  found 
to  Jtiavq  greatly  excelled  any  of  the  celebriijticdk  na- 
tions of  antiquity. 
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>  •    ■  ■....•,.•         ( 

NO  nation' Vfo  urifbrtuhate  as  to  think  itfclf 
feferi<^  t^=thfe'rcft  of  manld^^  Few  are 
even  tWfiittg*to'  put  'up  with  the  claim  to  equality. 
The  gre^ter'^^art  ^having  chofen  themfelves,  as  at 
once,  th^  judges  and  the  models  of  what  is  excel? 
lent  in  their  kind,  are  firft  in  their  own  opinion, 
and  give  to  others  confideration  or  eminence,  fo  far 
only  as  they  approach  to  their  own  condition .  One 
nation  is  vain  of  the  perfonal  character,  or  of  the 
learning  tif  a  few  of  its  members  ;  another  of  its 
policy,  its  wealth,  its  tradefmen,  its  gardens,  and 
its  buildings  \  and  they  who  have  nothing  to  boafl:, 

arc 
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are  vain,  bccaofe  they  arc  ignorant *,i,iTTie  Ruffian«, 
before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  !G^aHj;Hl^ottgh^. thcm- 
felve^  poffefled  of  every  ni^ionol  honour^  and  held 
the  Nemeiy  or  dumb  nati^m^i  (the,  jname  which  they 
beftowcd  oji  th€fc,iiveP:cm  i)cigl^  Europe^) 

in  a  proportional  degree  of  contempt  ^.  The  ma|x 
'  of  the  world,  in  China,  was  a  fquare  plate^  the 
greater  part  of  which,  was  occupied  by  the  provin- 
ces of  this  great  empire,  leaving,  on  its  fkirts  a  few 
obfcurc  conjerf,  into  j^'Jhic^  the  ]vretcl^e(l.  femaipdejr 
of  mankind  were  fuppofed  to  be  driyen.  "  If  you 
^  have  not  tlie .  ufe  of  our  leflers,  nor  the  know- 
•*  ledge  of  our  bcoks,*^  faid  the.  Ijcarned  phinefe  tp 
the  European  miflionary,  "  what  literature,  qr 
^  whatfdcnce  can  you  havej-?" 


I , 


The  term  fdljhed^  if  we  may  judge  ;^om  its  gty- 
mology,  originally  referred  to  t}i^  ftate  of  pations 
in  rcfped  to  their  laws  and  governijient ;  and  i?i.en 
civilized  were  men  praftifecl  in  the  duty  of  citizens* 
In  its  later  applications,  it  refers  no  lefe  to  the  pro* 
ficiency  of  nations  in  the  liberal  and  mechanical 
ajrts,  in  literature,  and  in  commerce,  and  nxen  , ci- 
vilized are  fcholars,  men  of  faflilon    and  traders. 
But   whatever   may  be  its  apphcation,  it^  appears, 
that  if  there  were  a  name  ftill  more  refpedable  than 
tUis,  every  nation,  even  the  molt  barbarous,  or. the  • 
moft  corrupted,  would  affume  it ;    and  beftow  its 
rcverfe  where  they  conceived  a  diflike,  or  appre- 
hended a  diiierencc.     The."  names  of  alien  or  fif^  • 
'*         '■  .   .  • »  "     ■  .        ■  •  . 

*  Straklcnberg.  *        '  ^"   ;     f  Gemclli  Carccri^  * 

refgmr. 
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reigner^  ^aotc  feldom  pronouncod  iwithout  fome.dcN 
gree  of  intended  reproach.  .•  That  of"' i&/f)*^^irr^»,- 
in  tife  ' =\^ith  •  one   arrogant  .people,  ;and  <  that  of 

^f;2ft7,  with  another,  only  fervcd  todiftinguifh  the 
ftranger , whofe  language  and  pedigree  drgaJediroai 
flreirs.    '  ■•'•  '  • 


■  1   'f 


Even  t^^i'e  we  pretend  to  found  our  opinions^ 
on  reafon,  and  to  juftify  our  preference  of  dne  na^ 
tion  to  another,  wfi  frequently  beftow  our  'cfteem  oH 
circumftances  which  do  not  relate  to  national  ch*i 
rafter,  and  which  have  fittlc  tendency  t6  promote 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Cowqueft,  or  great  ex- 
tent of  territory,  however  peopled,  and  great  wealth, 
however  diftributed  or  employed,  are  titles  upoa 
which  we  indulge  our  own,  and  the  vanity  of  other 
nations,  as  we  do  that  of  private  men  onrihc  fcorc 
of  their  fortunes  and  honours.  •  We  evcnfom^times 
contend,  whofe  capital  is  the  moft  overgrown; 
whofe  king  has  the  mpft  abicdute  powers ;  and  at 
whofe  court  the  bread  of  the  fubjcd  is  qonfuuicd  in 
the' moft  ferifdcfs^  riot.  ,  Thtfe  mdeed  are  thenq- 
tions  of  vtilgaF  tilinds  }   but  it  is  impoffible  to  de- 

termine,  How  fai^*  Ae  notions  of  vulgar  minds  may 
lead  Aiankindi 

•  .;.-...  ,  ■ 

'  I 

f 

I 

THf  R^  have  ciertainly  been  very  few  examples 
of  ftates,  who  have,  by  arts  or  policy,  improved, 
the  original  difpolitions  of  human  nature,  or  endea- 
voured, by  wife  and  eflEeftual  precautions,  to  pre- 
vent its  corruption,     Affeftion,  and  force  of  mind, 

which 
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which  are  the  band  and  the  ftrength  of  commu* 
nities,  were  the  infpiration  of  God,  and  original 
l^butes  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  wifeft  policy 
of  nations,  except  in  a  very  few  inftances,  has  tend- 
ed, we  may  fufped,  rather  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  fociety,  aqd  to  reprefs  the  external  effeds  of  had 
paffions,  than  to  ftrengthen  the  difpofition  of  the 
heart  idelf  to  juftice  and  goodnefs*  It  has  tended, 
fay  introducing  a  variety  of  arts,  to  exercife  the 
mgenuity  of  men,  and  by  engaging  them  in  a  va- 
riety of  purfuits,  inquiries,  and  (tu^es,  to  infonOf 
but  frequently  to  corrupt  the  mind.  It  has  ten- 
ded to  furnifli  matter  of  diftindion  and  vanity; 
and  by  incumbring  the  individual  with  new  fub- 
jeds  of  perfonal  care,  to  fubflitute  the  anxiety  he 
entertains  for  a  feparate  fortune,  inftead  of  the  con-. 
fidence  and  the  affeftion  with  which  he  fliould  unite 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  for  their  joint  prefer^ 
vation. 

Whether  tUs  fufpicion  be  juft  or  no,  we  are 
come  to  point  at  circumftances  tending  to  verily,  or 
to  difprove  it :  and  if  to  undcrftand  the  real  felicity 
of  nations  be  of  importance,  it  is  certaunly  fo  Ukc- 
wife,  to  know  what  are  thofe  weaknefles,  and  thofe 
vices,  by  which  men  not  only  mar  this  felicity,  but 
in  one  age  forfeit  all  the  external  advantages  they 
had  gained  in  a  former. 

The  wealth,  the  aggrandizement  and  power  of 

nations,  are  commonly  the  effc£U  oi  virtue ;   thp 

lofs 
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lofs  of  thcfe  advantages,  is  often  a  confequcncc  of 
vice.  Were  we  to  fuppofe  men  to  have  fuccecdcd 
in  the  diicovcry  and  application  of  every  art  by  which 
ftates  are  preferred,  and  governed  j  to  have  attained, 
by  efforts  of  wifdom  and  magnanimity,  the  admired 
eftablifhments  and  advantanges  of  a  civilized  and 
Bourifhing  people  ;  the  fubfequcnt  part  of  their  hif* 
tory,  containing,  according  to  vulgar  apprehenfion, 
a  full  difplay  of  thofe  fruita  in  maturity,  of  which 
they  had  till  then  Carried  only  the  bloffom,  and 
the  firft  formation,  (hould,  ftill  more  than  the  for- 
mer, merit  our  attention,  and  excite  our  admira* 
tion. 

The  event,  however,  has  not  correfponded  to 
this  expeftation.  The  virtues  of  men  have  fhonc 
lAoft  during  their  ftruggles,  not  after  the  attsdn* 
ment  of  theit  ends,  Thofe  ends  themfelves,  though  | 
attained  by  virtue,  are  frequently  the  caufes  of  cor- 
ruption and  vice.  Mankind,  in  afpiring  to  national 
fcKcityj  htire  fubftitutcd  artd  which  incrcafe  their 
riches,  infliead  of  thofe  which  improve  their  nature. 
They  havd'  efttertaincd  admiration  of  themfelves, 
under  die  tkks  of  civilized  and  of  poitjbed^  where 
they  (kauld  have  been  affeded  with  ihame ;  and 
even  where  they  have  for  a  while  a£ted  on  maxims 
tending .  to  raife,  to^invigorate,  and  to  preierve  the 
national  charafter,  they  have,  fooner  or  later,  been 
diverted  from  their  objeft,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  mif* 
fortune,  or  to  the  ncgle^s  which  profperity  itfclf 
had  encouraged.    ,....;     .     ..  .7     ..    .      v    - 
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War,  which  furmihes  mankind  with  a  principal 
occupation  of  their  rcftlcfs  fpirit,  fcrves,  by  the 
variety  of  its  events,  to  diverfify  their  fortunes. 
Wliilc  it  opens  to  ofte  tribe  or  fociety,  tl^e  way  to 
eminence,  and  leads  to  dominion,  it  brings  another 
to  fubjedion,  and  clofes  the  fcene  of  their  national 
efforts.  The  celebrated  rivalihip  of  Carthage  and 
Rome  yeas  ia  both  parties,  the  natural  exercife  of  an 
ambitious  fpirit^  impatient  of  oppofition,  or  even 
of  equaj;ty.  The  condud  and  the  fortime  of 
leaders,  held  the  balance  for  fome  time  in  fufpehce  \ 
but  to  whichever  fide,  it  had  inclined,  a  great  nation 
was  to  fall }  a  feat  of  empire,  and  of  policy,  was 
to  be  removed  from  its  place  j  and  it  was  then  to 
be  determined,  whether  the  Syriac  or  the  Latin 
fliould  (jontain  the  erudition  that  was,  in  future 
ages,  to  occupy  the  (ludics  of  the  learned. 

States  have  been  thus  conquered  from  abroad, 
before  they  gave  any  figns  of  internal  dec^y,  even 
in  the  midfl:  of  ptofpcrity,  and  in  the  period  erf  their 
grcateft  ardour  for.  national  objects.  Athena^  in  the . 
hdght  of  her  ambition,  and  of  her  glory,  .rcceiyecj 
a  fatal  wound,  in  driving  to  extend,  ^ipi^naritimc 
power  beyond  the  Grecian  fcas,  ADd,i»^tipn%;Qf 
every  defcription,  formidable  by  their  rude  ferocity, 
refpeftcd  for  their  difcipline  and  military  experience, 
when  advancing,  as  well  as  when  declining,  in  their 
ftrength,  fell  a  prey  by  turns^  to  the  ambition  and 
arrogant  fpirit  of ,  the  Remans.  Such  examjdes 
may  excite  and  jalarm  the  jealoufy  and  caution  of 

Itates ; 
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ftates  f  Ae  jytcfenctJ^of 'ftrAifeV'tfiiigcrs  'ttiay  cxcrcifc 
the  taletits  of  polillfcfeAs  <  iiiiii  ftattfiifcri  j    but  nierfr 
rcvctfeii  of  fortune' 'Sue 'the  com«ion-fnaterial^-eif' 
hiftoiy,  attd  iriuft  long  fmcc  hav^  cdafal  td  create^ 

Did  we  find,  that  nations  advancing  from  imatt; 
beginnings,    and'  amvea  at.  tKe  j^otfeflion  of  arts 
which  lead  to  dominion,  b'dciittie  febird  of  theiir 
advantages,  in  prpportion^^s  they  >ire  qualified  to' 
gain  them  ;  that  they  proceeded  in  a  cotirfe  of  uh- 
interrupted  feiiciiy,  till  they  were  broke  by  external 
calamities;  and  that  they  retained  their 'force,  till 
a  more  fortunate  or  vigorous  power  arofe  to  deprefs 
them ;  the  fubjeft  in  fpeculation  could  libt  be  at; 
tended  with  many  difHcuItles,  nor  give  rife  to  many 
refleftions.    But  when  we  obferve  anibng  nations  a 
kind  of  fpontaneous  return  to  obfcurity  and  weak- . 
nefs ;  when.  In  fpite  of  perpetual  admonitions  of 
the  danger  they  run,  they  ftifier  themfelves  to  be 
fubdued,  in  one  period,  by  po^ra  which  could  not 
have  entered  into  competitidn  ?rtth  them  in  a  former, 
and  by  forced  whieh  they  had  often  baffled  and  de- 
f^iifed ;  •  <he  fubjeQ:  becomes  more  curious,  and  its 
cipbnatidn'more  difficulty 

The  fafl:  itfelf  is  known  in  a  variety  of  different 
examples.  Tlie  empire  of  Afia  was,  more  than 
once,  transferred  from  tlie  greater  to  the  inferior 
power.  The  flates  of  Greece,  once  fo  warlike,  felt 
;|  relaxation  of  their  vigour,  and  yielded  the  afcen- 

dent 
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dent  they  Ixad  difpufed  ^th  the  xnOnarchs  of  Ae 
eail,  tQ  the  forces  of  M  obfcuie  printiptlityy  be*' 
come  formidable  in  a  few  years,  zni  r4ifed  to  emi*. 
nencc  under  the  condud  of  a-fitigk  tmnti.    '\Eh^^ 

Roman  empire,  which  flood  alone  for  ages  jf  vt^ich 
had  brought  every  rival  under  fubjefHon,  and  faw 
no  power  from  whom  a  competition  could  be  feared, 
funk  at  laft  before  an  artlefe  and  contemptible- 
enemy.  Abandoned  to  inroad,  to  pillage,'  and  'at 
lafli  to  conqueft,  on  ber  frontier,  fcc  decayed  m  aft 
her  extremities,  and  ihrunk  on  every  fidc,^  Her 
territory  was  difmembered,  and  whok  pMvinces 
gave  way,  like  branches  fallen  down  with  age,  not 
violently  torn  by  fupcrior  force.  The,  fpitit  with 
which  Marius  had  baffled  ;uid  repelled  the  attacks 
of  barbarians  in  a  former  age,  the  civil  apd  military 
force  with  which  the  conful  and  his  legion^  had  ex- 
tended this  empire,  were  now  no  iporei-  The 
Roman  grcatnefs  doomed  to  fink  as  it  iofc,  by 
flow  degrees,  was  impaired  in  every  endoi|nter\.  It 
was  reduced  tp  Its  original  dimenfions,  within  the 
compafs  of  a  fmgle  city  ;  and  depending' for  its  prc-» 
fcrvaticn  on  the  fortune  of  a  fiege,  itwiscxtin- 
giilfhcd  at  a  blow^  and  the  brand,  wMch  had  filled 
the  world  with  its  flames,  funk  like  a*  taper  ixi^  the 
fockct.  ,  .     .' 

Sucir  appearances  have  given  rife  to  a  general 
apprelienfion,  that  the  progr^efs  of  focieues  to  what 
we  call  the  heights  of  national  greatnefsj  is  not 
more  natural  than  their  return  to  wcakne(s  and  ob- 

fcurity 


Se£t.  I  •  ^9/f4be  Vidffttudes  rf  Human  4^(^cs.     ^  ^jn 

icisrity:is  Hec^Yj  and  unavouiable^  The. images 
pf  ^yputfa;  a^  .<tf  old  age^  arc  applied  to  jutiona.; 
andiCDmtftaniticK^i  like  iingle  vaen,  are  fijppoied  to 
ha.Ye:  a  period  oCU£r,^nd  a.  length  of  thread,  which 
isffWi  by  *h(^  £«ea  in  <pu^  part,  .uniform  ^^  ftrong, 
iaanother  we^cned andfbat^cred  by  ufc; ;  to  be  ctit, 

1ri|»n*the  doitincid  aer^.i^rCffnoCs^d  to  jiiaJkc  way 
£w!.aircneu^pf;-thc  einbltna:!  ^  tljif ^  who 

ai?ifc  iiiiuci»^flWv  *  ^^^^^1^  plder 

than  Roqiq,  hfid,  felt  ,l;i<;j:.4^cayi,  fays  Polyhius,.  {q 

much  the  fooner :  ^c^d  the  fqrvivor  too,. he  forefiiw, 
carried  in  he^  bftfom  the  jfceds  pf  mortality* 


r  ■ 


The  image. indeed  is  ,^ppofite,  and  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  renders  the /  applicatipn  familiar*  .But  it 
muft  be  obvious,  that  the  cafe  of  nations  and  that 
of  individuals,  are  very  different.  The  human 
fraiiie  has  a  general  pourfe  z  It  has  in  every  indivi- 
^dual,  a  frail  conteiifture,  and  limited  duration  j  it 
is  worn  by  exercife,  ?ind  exhaufted  by  a  repqtition 
of  its  fundiojis :  B«t  in  a  fociety,  whofe  conftituent 
menlbersjare  renewed  in  every  generation,  where 
the  i:?tcc  fgetps  to  enjoy  perpetual^ youth,  and  ac- 
cumulating .adv5^tagqs,wc  cannot,  by  any  parity  of 
reafon,  expeft  to .  find  imbecilities  connpdtcd  with 
mere  age  ^nd  length  of  days.  f 

The  fubjefk  is  not  new,  and  reflections  will 
croud  upon  every  reader.  The  notions,  in  the 
mean  time,  which  we  en^tertain,  even  in  fpeculation, 
upon  a  fubjcfl;  fo  important,  cannot  be  entirely 

fruitlefs 


I 
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frmtlefs  to  mankind ;  and  however  litde  the  labours 
of  the  fpeculative  may  influence  the  condud  oi  men, 
one  of  the  mod  pardonable  errors  a  writer  can 
commit,  is  tO'-^be&v6diat  hei$  about  to  tie  a  great 
deal  of  good.  But,  icavkig^  the  care  of  effeds  to 
others,  we  proceed  to  confider  the  grounds  of  in- 
conflancy  among  maidtkidylbeiibuiicdit  <lfi  ifetenial 
decay,  and  the  ruinous  cocni|«ionarMwhk^,9adoA 
are  liable,  in  thcfuppofi:4c€«^ition:(^IM^ilipiifli^ 
elidlity. 
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:  vTh:   ?.    yi    National  Sfirityi^b 

15^ ROM  whW''#chaveyready'ebferVed  on  the 
general  chslraftefiftfefe  bPliutoan  nature,  it  has 
appeaf ed^Aiil  hian  i^ifet  wa*c^fb^  rcpofe.    In  him, 
every  amiable  said  refpcftable  quality  is  an  aSivc 
power,  and  every  fubjeft  of  commendation  an  efR>rt. 
If  his  errors  and  his  crimes  are  the  movements  of  an 
aftive  being,  his  virtues  and  his  happinefs  confift 
likeway^  in  the  emjdoyment  of  his  mind ;    and  all 
Ae  luftre  which  he  cafts  around  him,  to  captivate 
or  engage  the  attention  of  his  fellow-creatures,  like 
the  flame  of  a  meteor,  (hines  only  while  his  motion 
continues :  The  moments  of  reft  and  obfcurity  arc 
the  feme.    We  know,  that  the  tafks  affigned  him 
frequently  may  exceed,  as  well  as  come  (hort  of  his 
powers ; '  that  he  may  be  agitated  top  much,  as  well 
as  too  little  ;  but  cannot  afcertain  a  precife  medium 
between  the  fituations  in  which  he  would  be  harraffed, 
and  thofe  iri  which  he  would  fall  into  languor.     Wc 
know  that  he  may  be  employed  on  a  great  variety 
offubjeds,  which  occupy  different  paflions ;   and 
that,  in  confequence  of  habit,  he  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  very  different  fcenes.     All  we  can  deter- 
mine in  general  is,  that  whatever  be  the  fubjefts 
with  which  he  is  engaged,  the  frame  of  his  nature 

requires 
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requires  hliti  to  be  occupied,  and  his  happincfsre- 
quires  him' to  be  juft. . 

We  arc  now  to  inquire,  wh^  nations  cdifc  to  be 
eminent;  and  why  focicties  which  have  draWn  the 
attention  of  mankind  by  great  examples  of  magna-* 
nimity,  conduS:,  and  national  fuccefs,  (kould  fitlk 
from  the  height  of  their  honours,  and  yield,  in  one 
age,  the  palm  which  they  had  won  in  a  formen. 
Many  reaibns  will  probably  occur.  One  may  ^ 
taken  from  the  ficklenefs  andi  inconftancy  of  man- 
kind, who  become  tired  of  their  purfi^its^  an4  exer« 
tions,  even  while  the  occafions  that  g^yc  rifq  tft 
thole  purfuits,  in  fome  meafure  continue  :  Another, 
from  the  change  of  fituations,  and  the  remoyaT  of 
pbjcds  which  ferved  to  excite  their  fpirit. 

The  public  fafety,  and  the  relative  interefts  of 
ftates ;    political  eftablifhments,  the  pretenfions  ot 
party,  commerce,  and  arts,  are  fubjefts  which  en- 
gage the  attention    of  nations.    The  ad  vantage  s 
gained  in  fome  of  thefe  particulars,  determi|fie 'the 
degree  of  national  profperity.     The  ardour  and  yr- 
gour  with  which  they  are  at  any  one  time  purfued, 
i«  the  meafure  of  a  national  fpirit.    When  thofe^ 
objeds  ccafe  to  animate,  nations  ^lay  be  fsdd  to 
languiili;    when  they  are  during  ^y  confiderabic 
time  neglefted,  ftates  muft  decline,  and  their  pcojJe 
degenerate. 

In  the  moft   forward,  enterprifing,    invciitiv.e  ^ 

and  induftrious  nations,  this-  fpirit  is  fluftuating; 

and 
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and  they  who  continue  longeft  to  gain  advantages^ 
or  to  prcfcrvc  them,  have  periods  of  remiflGicls,  as 
well  as  of  ardour.  The  defire  of  public  lafetj^  is, 
at  all  times,  a  powerful  motive  of  condud ;  but  it 
operates  mod,  when  combined  with  occafional  paf- 
fionSy  when  provocations  inflame,  when  fuccefles 
encourage,  or  mortifications  exafperate. 

A  WHOLE  people,  like  the  individuals  of  whom 
they  are  compofed,  aft  under  the  influence  of  tem- 
porary humours,  fanguine  hopes,  or  vehement  ani- 
mofities.    They  are  difpofed,  at  one  time,  to  enter 
on  national  ftruggles  \nth  vehemence  ;  at  another^ 
to  drop  them  from  mere  laflitude  and  difguft.     In 
tbeir  civil  debates  and  contentions  at  home,  they 
are  occadonally  ardent  or  remifs.    Epidemical  paf- 
fions  arife  or  fubfide,  on  trivial,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant grounds.     Parties  are  ready,  at  one  time,  to 
tske  their  names,  and  the  pretence  of  their  oppo* 
iitions,  from  mere  caprice  or  accident ;  at  another 
timei  they  fuffer  the  moft  lerious  occafions  to  pafs 
in  filence.    If  a  vein  of  literary  genius  be  cafually 
i^pened,  or  a  new  fubjed  of  difquifition  be  ftartcd, 
real  or  pretended  difcoveries  fuddenly  multiply,  and 
cvpry  converlation  is  inquifitive  and  animated.    If 
a  new  fource  of  wealth  be  found,  or  a  profpefl:  of 
conqueft  be  offered,  the  imagination^  of  men  are 
inflamed,  and  whole  quarters  of  the  globe  are  fud- 
denly engaged  in  ruinous  or  in  fuccefsful  adventures. 

Could  we  recall  the  fpirit  that  Ax^as  exerted,  or 
enter  into  the  views  that  were  entertained,  by  oirr 

%  z  anceftQrs, 
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ttQcellorS)  when  they  burft,  like  a  deluge,  firom  their 
ancient  feats,  and  poured  into.  tbeRomuv^mpirc!^ 
s^e.fhould  probably,  after • 'their  firft  fucocAR^y  •  alt 
leaft.  find  a.  ferment  tin  the  minds,  of ;  .mjenf^rrfoi: 
which  no  attempt  was  too  arduous,  no  dif&Gultie» 
infurmountable.  •  •     ?.     •    ^i 


•  <{ 


The  fubfequent  ages  of  cnterprife  in  Etirope, 
were  thofe  in  which  the  alarm  of  enthufiafm  i^s 
rung,  and  the  followers  of  the  crofs  invaded  Ae 
Eaft,  to  plunder  a  country,  and  to  recovet  a  fcpul*^ 
chre  ;  thofe  ^  in  which  the  people  in  different  ftates 
conten4ed  for  freedom,  and  aflaulted  the  fabriic  i>f 
civil,  or  religious  ufurpation ;  that  in  which  having 
found  means  to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  double 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  inhabitants  of  one 
half  the  world  were  let  loofe  on  the  other,  and 
parties  from,  every  quarter,  wading  in  blood,  and  at 
the  expence  of  every  crime,  and  of  every  danger,^ 
traverfed  the  earth  in  fcarch  of  gold.  .      ,.  .  .  . 

Even  the  weak  and  the  remifs'are  roufed  to  en* 
terprife,  by  the  contagion  of  fuch  remarkable  iages  ; 
and  ftates  which  have  not  in  their  form  the^  princi- 
ples of  a  continued  exertion,  either  favourable  or 
adverfe  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  may  have 
paroxyfms  of  ardour,  and  a  temporary  appearance 
of  national  vigour.  In  the  cafe  of  fuch  nations, 
indeed  the  returns  of  moderation  are  but  a  relapfc 
to  obfcurity,  and  the  prefumptiou  of  one  age  is  tur- 
ned to  dejedion  in  that  whiqh  fucceeds. 

But 


>  -  oBupvohi .  the'  date  i^i  iflates  that  i  are* '  fortunate  •'  iti 
tharrrdocncftic^pQyiKty^  r^vin  maddefr  itidf  mayj  in 
the.  ttiifult  of  tififcm'-ebnvtsieonii  fubfi'de  »ihto  wifr- 
dmnr|  «fld  ft  p<5ojrie  iWftrnto  thdr  brdinbjy  mdfcldv 
curedbbfifeheir  foHieciy  ^andr  wifer  byieiqi^ieiite  i-^jftf}. 
with  talents  improved,  in  conducing  die- very  fcai'eff 
which  frenzy  had  opened^  they  may  then  appear 
beft.  iquahfied  to  purAier:W]tk,iuQce&.  theiobje£k  of 
i[iation8..;.'>Like  the  anoiisnt  repubHc^,  iimmediateljp 
after  jfotpoj  farming  tffediliony  /or  like  ylihe  kingdom^ 
of  Qfeat  Bpiteun,:8tthe  clotb'of  its  tdviliDhtrs,  theyt: 
retaih  thc'fpirit  of  aftitity,  which  ^wfts  recently 
awafccriedi  imd  are^  ifikjudly  vigorous  4h  cVe^purfiiir,' 
\yhetHdr  bf  {lolicy^  >tearnitig5  or  arts.  From  having" 
api^eared  pa  the  brink  of  ruin,  they^pafs  to  the 
greeted  profpetity. 

,  ..    .^..«...  ......  •  • 

^''Mfe^^fehgage  m  ptttfuits  with  diegrecs  of  ardour 
B^'-i^t^oporfioned  to  ftie  ithportahtifcof^' their  objedl. 
When  they  are  itafediri  oppofitidh  or  joined  in 
confederacy,  they  only  wifli  for  pretences  to  aft. 
Thev  forget'  in  the  feekt  of  their  animoftties,  the 
fubjeift  ot*"Aeircontroverfy ;  or  they  feek,  in  their 
fofrfiLStPrfestfohiti^s  icbncetning  it,  only  a  difguife  for 
their  paiSons.  Whfert  the  heart  is  inflamed,  no 
torifidemion  tan  rtprefe  its  ardour  j  when  its  fer- 

and  no  eio- 


THE'eontinuance'df  emulation  among  ftates, 
muft  depend  6ri' the  ^degree  of  equality' by  which 

their 


%-:i 


Lyiander,  Mmkikifmk.  .sblotoiatitii9^mftit)ikto»^ 

Lycurguf ;  ^nd  the  quiet  pdffibffion  of  Italy,  hap* 

,ipI}C|ufnih&{ii9  Jbrp,3iuidL^^  an 

;4stKl  itQ;lbQcmyMM3p[i|iragre&)iif  tbDiBjaDiaiih/iii.ftfter 

:JQfrhi&<on&t;  aadclJiie  JiimnaJbaj<9^  HaipiiknoivhkSlj 
.ttf'^xof^  OB  Ait  bfuotks  JQ§  dutoBo^  ^totnsitiUDMfi* 
Itbition^  whtab  'JMn9rMitfe6  4i;i:itl^(fiififedrf'fibiiaw 

danger,  afterwards  cari^i|;fc^fl»  $e;lft%tjl^^^i»il»iE:» 

and  the  Ehine« 

States  even  diftinguifbed  for  military  prowcfs, 
fometimes  lay  do\m  their  arms  from  lailitude,  and 
are  weary  of  fruitlefs  contentions :  but  if  they 
maintain  the  ftation  of  independent  communities, 
jtiyify^will  liave  frequent  occafions  to  recall,  and  to 
'exert  th^ir  vigour.  Even  under  popular  govern- 
ments, men  fometimes  drop  the  coniideration  of 
their  political  rights,  and  appear  at  times  rewfs  or 
fupine ;  but  jf  they  have  referved  the  power  to  de- 
fend themfiplxes,  the  intenniffion  of  its  exercife  can- 
not be  of  long  duration.  Political  rights,  when  ne- 
glefted,  are  always  invaded  j  ^nd  alarms  from  this 
quarter  muft  frequently  come  to  renew  the  attention 
of  parties.  The  love  of  learning,  and  of  arts, 
may  change  its  purAiits,  ©r  droop  fpr  a  fcafonj 

but 
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ybut^i^t^emen  ave  poflefled  of  freedom^  and  isriiflte 
jlfe<€xercifesi;cfT ingenuity  are  nQt::fuperiieded^rUie 
•  peilbllc  inay  {nroeeed^  atr  diifermit  Ames^  i^iinitfa  Uneqilal 

ydifccndiulliec^  orvtbe:  kdvanlia^es  ^gali^usdlir^bnie'^^ 
"^ aye  fcUom  cmtirblydoft  ti>  thcTollawifn]^. , :  :  ;  ri  .^I . 
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vfiddyiorfib^dl  purfuitf  thliit  dq>riv6  the  citizen  hi 

'0€cifi(m8ta4iiEb  a^  the' member  of  ii  |ml>&:;'  ttot 

^/^xmni&  his  fpdrit;  tbajt  dcba&f  hK-fentiownts,  gnddlf'* 
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'QT  Relaxations    in  'the  National  Spirit  ihcideni  ti 

TolTJhid  Nationu 

IMPROVING  nations,  in  the  courfe  of  theif 
advancement,  havj?  to  ftruggle.  .with  foreign 
enemies,  to  *i*h6m  they  "bear  an  extreme 'auiniofity, 
and  with*  vmom,  in  liiariy  conflicjs^  .they  contend 
lor  their  exiftence  as  a 'people.  Ihgertain  periods^ 
io'o,  they  feel  in  thcrr  dbirieftic  policy  inconvehichjciei 
4hd  grievances,  which  beget  an  eager  hnpatiSnce  ; 
and  they  apprehend  reformations  and  new  eftablilh- 
mcnts,  from  which  tiiey  hinre  Iknguine  hopes  of 
national  happinefs.  In  early  ages,  every  art  is  im- 
perfcft,  and  fufceptible  of  many  improvements. 
The  firft  principles  of  every  fciencc  are  yet  fccrcts 
to  be  difcQvcred,  and  to  be  fucceflively  publiihed 
witli  applaufe  and  triumph ♦ 

Wt  may  fancy  to  ourfelves,  that  in  ages  of  pro- 
grefs,  the  human  race,  like  fcouts  gone  abroad  on 
the  difcovery  of  fertile  lands,  having  the  world 
open  before  them,  are  prefented  at  every  ftep  with 
the  appearance  of  novelty.  They  enter  on  every 
new  ground  with  expcflation  and  joy :  They  en- 
gage in  every  enterprize  with  the  ardour  of  men, 
who  believe  they  are  going  to  arrive  at  national 
felicity,  and    permanent   glory ;     and  forget   paft 

difappointments  amidft  the  hopes  of  future  fucccfs.' 

From 
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From  mere  ignorance,  rude  minds  are  intoxicated' 
with  every  paflion  ;    and  partial  to  their  own  con- 
dition, arid  to  their  own  purfuits,  they  think:ithat 
every  fcene  is  inferior  to  that  rft  which  they  arc 
placed.    Roufed  alike  by  fuccefs,  and  by  mijfor-* 
tune,  they  are  fanguine,   ardent, .  and  precipftaftttY 
and  leave  to  the  more  knowing  ages  which  &iGceeJi 
then^,  monuments  of  imperfefl:  fcill,  -and  of  ^ud^- 
execution  in  every  art  j  but  they  leave  likeways  tb^ 
marks  of  a  vigorojis  and.  ardetit  fpirit,  which  their> 
fucceflbrs  are  not  alway3  qualified  to  fuftain,  or  to- 
imitate.  . 


r»..  ' 

t  < 


.This  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  as  a  fair  dc-- 
fcription  of  profperous  focieties,    at    lead  'during* 
certain  periods  of  their  progfefs.     The  fpirit  with: 
which  they  advance  may  be  unequal,  in 'iliffiiretitr 
ages,  and  may; 'have  its  paroxyfms,' and  intermit' 
fipils,  arifing  from  the  inconftancy^of  faiamtfA'  ptffiiohs,- 
and  from  the  cafual  appearance  or  removal  of  occa- 
fions  that  excite  them.     But  does  thi^  fpirit j  whii^h 
for  a  time  continues  to  carry  on  the  projeft  of  civiL 
and  commerqial  arts,  6nd  a  natural  paufc  in  the 
termination  of  its  Own  purfuits  ?    May  the  bufincfe. 
of  civil  fociety  be  accomplifhed,  arui  may.  thq,  picca- 
fion  of  farther  exertion  be-removedii  Do  contiuued 
difappointments  reduce  fanguine  hopes,  and  fami- 
liarity with   objefts    blupt ,  the  edge .  of  noytplty  ? , 
Does  experience  itfclf  cool  the  ardour  of  the  mind?.. 
May  the  fociety  be  again  compared  to  the  individual  ?. 
And  may  it  be  fufpefted,  although  the  vigour  of  a 

natiou^ 
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War,  which  furnUhes  mankind  with  a  principal 
occupation  of  their  rcftlcfe  fpirit,  fcrves,  by  the 
variety  of  its  events,  to  diverfify  their  fortunes. 
While  it  opens  to  ojxe  tribe  or  fociety,  tl^e  way  to 
enunence,  and  leads  to  dominion,  it  brings  another 
to  fubjedion,  and  clofes  the  fcene  of  tlieir  national 
efforts.  The  celebrated  rivalihip  of  Carthage  and 
Rome  yras  in  both  parties,  the  natural  exercife  of  an 
ambitious  fpirit^  impatient  of  oppofition,  or  even 
of  equcJ^ty.  The  ccHiduft  and  the  fortune  of 
leaders,  held  the  balance  for  fome  time  in  fufpeiice ; 
but  to  whichever  fide  it  had  inclined,  a  great  nation 
was  to  fall }  a  feat  of  empire,  and  of  policy,  was 
to  be  removed  from  its  place ;  and  it  was  ithen  to 
be  determined,  whether  the  Syriac  or  the  Latin 
fhpuld  (jontain  the  erudition  that  was,  in  future 
ages,  to  occupy  the  fludies  of  the  learned* 

States  have  been  thus  conquered  from  abroad, 
before  they  gave  any  figns  of  internal  decay*  even 
in  the  nudft  of  ptofpcrity,  and  in  the  period  of  their 
greateft  ardour  for.  national  objects.  Athens,  in  the 
bright  of  her  ambition,  and  of  her  glory, .  reociycd 
a  fatal  wound,  in  driving  to  extend,  tbeiriinaritiBic 
power  beyond  the  Grecian  fcas.  A^d,i|atipn%Qf 
every  defcription,  formidable  by  their  rude  ferocity, 
refpeftcd  for  their  difcipline  and  military  experience, 
when  advancing,  as  well  as  when  declining,  in  their 
ftrength,  fell  a  prey  by  turns^  to  the  ambition  and 
arrogant,  fpirit  pf,,the  Remans.  Such  examines 
miy  excite  ai^  alarm  the  jealoufy  and  caution  of 

ftates ; 
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tiijbed  with  knowled^  and  the  conveti'iencies  of 
life.    "When  we  .CQO^parc   the  particulars  which  ' 
becHp](  raankiijd  .in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  ad<  ' 
Tanccd  ^gc  of,  commercial  arts j  thefc   parUciilars 
wijliie  found. greatly  multiplied  arid  enlarged  in  the 
la!^.     The  qiicftions  we  have  piit,  however,  defervc  ■ 
to  be  anfwer^d  »  and  if,  in  the  refult  of  commerce,  " 
we  do  hot  find  the  objeSs  of  hiimari  prirfiut  re- 
niovedi  or  greatly  diminUhed,  we  may  find  them  at 
leaft  changed  j    and  io  ellimating  the  national  fpi- 
rit,  we  m^  find  a_  iiegligence  iii  one  part,  but  ill 
c^mpenlated  by  the  growing  attention  which  is  pud  ' 
tq  another. 

,.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  in  all  our  purfijits, 
th^rc  is  a  termination  of  trouble,  and  a  point  of 
repofe  to  which  we  alpire.  We  would  remove  thi« 
inconvenience,  or  gain  that  advantage  that  our 
labours  may  ceafe.  When  I  have  conquered  Italy- 
and  Sicily^  fays  Pyrrhus,  I  IhaH  then  enjoy  my' 
repofe.  This  termination  is  propofcd  in  our  na- 
tional, as  well  aS  in  oir  perfonal  exertions ;  and  .in 
fpite  of  frequent  experience  to  the  contrary,  is  con-^ 
fidered'at  a  diftancc  as  the  height  of  felicity.  But. 
nature  has  wifely,'  in  moft  partictilare,  bafHsd  our 
projefl: ;  and  placed  *io  where  within  our  reach  this, 
Tifiohary  blcffihg  bf  abfohite  eafc.--  The  attainroc.!^; 
of  one  end  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  purfuit; 
and  the  difcovery  ofone'art  is  but  a.prolongatbn 
of  die  thread  by  which  we  arc  conduced  to  fierier 
A  a  a  .    .    -inquiries/, 
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dent  they  Iiad  difputied  >^!ii  the  m6«iarchs  of^  tho 
caft,  tQ  the  forces  of  an  obfcuw?  prini»ptlityy  be- 
come formidaUe  in  a  few  years,  and  ttifed  to  emi-. 
nence  under  the  conduft  of  a^fthgte  ihan.  -  "^The' 
Roman  empire,  which  flood  done  for  ages  j '  Which 
had  brought  every  rival  under  fubjeftion,  and  faw 
no  power  from  whom  a  competitibn  could  be  feared, 
funk  at  laft  before  an  ardcfs  and  conteinpbblc- 
enemy.  Abandoned  to  inroad,  to  pillage,' arid  at 
lafli  to  conqueft,  on  bcr  frontier,  Ihe  decayed  in  aH 
her  extremities,  and  fhrunk  on  every  fide;  Her 
territory  was  difmerabcred,  and  whote  pitoviaces 
gave  way,  like  branches  fallen  down  with  age,  not 
violently  torn  by  fupcrior  force.  The.  fpkit  with 
which  Marl  us  bad  baffled  wd  repelled  the  attacks 
of  barbarians  in  a  former  age,  the  civil  apd  military 
force  with  which  the  cpnful  and  his  legions  l>ad.  ex- 
tended this  empire,  were  now  no  u^ore;*  The 
tloinan  grcatnefs  doomed  to  fink  as  it '^iofc,  by 
flow  degrees,  was  impaired  in  every  eacoantcr.  It 
was  reduced  to  its  original  dimenfionsi  within  the 
compafs  of  a  fingle  city  ;  and  depending' for  its'pre- 
fcn'aticn  on  the  fortune  of  a  fiege,  it  wis  cxtin- 
giiifiied  at  a  blow;  and  the  brand,  winch  had  filled 
the  world  with  its  flames,  funk  like  a'  taper  .la  the 
fockct, 

SuciT  appearances  have  given  rife  to  a'  general 
apprelicnfion,  that  the  progrefs  of  focieties  ,to  what 
we  call  the  heights  of  national  greatnefs^  is.  not 
more  natureA  than  their  return  to  wcaknefs  and  ob- 
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iiifhed  with  knowledge  and  the  conveniencics  of 
lifc^  -When  we  ..CQni,pare   the  particulars   whim  ^ 

occupy  njiankiii^  -i^  ^  beginning,  and  in  the  ad- '' 
vanced  ^ge  of.  commercial  artsj  thef^   particulars 
wiUJiC  found. greatly  multiplied  arid  enlarged  in  the 
laO:.  -  The  qiicftions  we  have  put,  however,  deferve  ■ 
to  be  anfwercd  # .  s^nd  if,  in  the  refult  of  commerce, ' 
we   do  not  find,  the  objects  of  hiimari  ptfrluit  rc- 
niovedi  or  greatly  diminilbed,  we  may  find  them  at 
lead  changed ;    and  in  eftimatirig  the  national  fpi- 
rijt,  wc  may  find.  a_  .negligence  in  one  part,  but  ill : 
cqmpenfated  by  the  growing  attehtiori  which  is  paid  ' 
tq^mother. 


•# » 


..  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  in  all  our  purfuifej 
thi:re  is  a  termination  of  trouble,  and  a  point  of 
reppfe  to  which  we  alpire.     We  would  remove  this 
inconvenience^    or  gain    that  advantage  that  our 
iaoours  may  ccafe.     When  I  have  conquered  Italy 
and  Sicily^  fiys  Pyrrhus,  I    fliall  then  enjoy   my 
rcpofc.     This  termination  is  propofed  in  our  na- 
tional, as  well  aS  in  bir  perfonal  exertions  ;  and  in 
fpite  of  frequent  experience  to  the  contrary,  is  con-^ 
fidercd'at  a  diftancc  as  the  height  of  felicity.     But. 
nature  has  wifely;  ift  mbft  jwirtictilars,  baffltid  our 
projcft ;  And  placfed  116  where  within  our  reach  this 
vifionafy  bleffihg  bf  abfohite  eafe^:   The  .attainment; 
of  one  end  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  purfuit ; 
and  the  difcovery  of  one' art  is  but  a  prolongation 
of  the  thread  by  which  we  arc  condu(^cd  tp  fur  Jier 

A  a  a  inquiri^S^. 
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fruitiefs  to  mankind ;  and  however  little  the  labours 
of  the  fpeculative  may  influence  the  condud  dF  men, 
one  of  the  moil  pardonable  errors  a  writer  can 
commit,  is  to  be&vclilat  hri$  abont  to^tib  a  great 
deal  of  good.  But^iioavkig^  tk^  care  of  effe&s  to 
others,  we  proceed  to  confider  the  grounds  of  in- 
conflancy  am^ng  maAkkdy^eiibun^  <}i  l)it!tina| 
decay,  and  the  ruinous  cofmpi^on^fe9fwbk^i9(|tioni 
are  liable,  in  thcfuppaMcoiMlitiQa^«i6CO«ipilfl>ed 
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liiihed  vith  knowledge  and  the  conveniencies  of 
life*    When  wc  .compare   the  particulars   which  ^ 

»  ...  .     .         I.  .    '^       .     ,  ^     -.  ■      ,      .  .       .  ^ 

occupy  uiankihd  ,in  the  beginning  and  in  the  ad-  * 
vanced  ^age  of.  commercial  arts^  thefe   partictdars 
will  be  found. greatly  multiplied  arid  enlarged  in  the 
laJj.    The  queftions  we  have  put,  however,  defcrve  ■ 
to  be  anfwercd  9 .  a^nd  if,  in  the  refult  of  commerce, " 
we   do  hot  find,  the  obje£ts  of  Kutbari  ptfrfiiit  re- 
movedi  or  greatly  diminilbed,  we  may  find  them  at 
lead  changed ;    and  io  eftimatihg  the  national  fpi- 
rit,  we  may  find.  a.  negligence  in  one  t)art,  but  ill 
ccjmpenfated  by  the  growing  attention  which  is  paid  ' 
to  another. 

-    ■  ■•  .  •    .  ■  •.      •  . .  ■  .  .  .   . 

..  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  in  all  our  purfuitSj 
thijre  is  a  termination  of  trouble,  and  a  point  of 
reppfe  to  which  we  alpire^     We  would  remove  this  - 
incpnyeniencei    or  gain    that  advantage  that  out- 
labours  may  ceafe.     When  I  have  conquered  Italy  < 
and  Sicily^  iays  Pyrrhus,  I    (hall  then  enjoy   my 
rcpofc.     This  termination  is  propofed  in  our  na- 
tional, as  well  as  in  oixr  perfonal  exertions  ;  and  in 
fpite  of  frequent  experience  to  the  contrary,  is  con-^ 
fidercd'at  a  diftan'cc  as  the  height  of  felicity.     But. 
nature  has  wfely;  in  mbft  partictilarp,  baffled  our 
projcft ;  and  placfed  to  where  within  our  reach  this 
vifioriary  bleffing  of  abfohite  eafe; :  The  attainment; 
of  pne  end  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  purfuit ; 
and  the  difcovery  of  one' art  is  but  a.  prolongation 
of  the  thread  by  which  we  arc  conduced  to  furdier 

A- a  a  inquiriQ^, 
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inquiries,  and  while  we  hope  to  efcape  front  the 
labyrinth,  are  led  to  its  mod  intricate  paths. 

Among  the  occupations  tha{  may  be  enumerated,' 
as  tending  to  exercife  the  invention,  and  to  cultivate 
ftie  talents  of  men,  are  the  purfuits  of  accoinmoda-^ 
tion  and  wealth',  including  all  the  diflFerent  contri* 
vances  which  ferve  to  increafc  manufaftures,  and 
to  perfefl:  the   mechanical  arts.     But  it  muft  be 

owned,  that  as  the  material  of  commei^ce  may 
Continue  to  be  accumulated  without  any  dctermi* 
rtate  limit,  fo  the  arts  which*  are  applied  to  improve 
them,  may  admit  of  perpetual  refinements.  No 
meafure  of  fortune,  or  degree  of  fkill,  is  found  to 
diminifli  the  fuppofed  neceflities  of  human  life ; 
refinement  and  plenty  fofter  new  defires,  while 
they  furnifli  the  means,  or  pradtife  the  methods,,  ta 
gratify  them*' 

In  the  refult  of^  commercial  arts,  infequalitics  of 
fortune  are  greatiy  increafed,  and  the  majority  of 
<ivery  people  are  obliged  by  neceffity,  or  at  leaft 
ftrongly  incited  by  ambition  and  avarice,  to  em- 
jiloy  every  talent  they  poffefe.  After  a  hiftory  of 
fome  thoufand  years  employed  in  manufafturc  and 
commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  ftill  the 

mod  laborious  and  induftriouj  of  any  pcojde'on 
earth. 

Some  part  of  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
tQ  the  elegant  and  literary  arts.    They  too  have 

their 
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their  materials,  which  cannot  be  exhauftcd,  ancj 
proceed  from  defires  which  cannot  be  fatiated. 
But  the  refpea  paid  to  literary  merit  is  fluftuating, 
and  matter  of  txanfient  fafliion.  When  learned 
produftions  accumulate,  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge occupies  the  time  that  might  be  beftowed  on 
invention.  The  objefl:  of  mere  learning  is' attained 
with  moderate  or  inferior  talents,  and  the  growing 
liil  of  pretenders  diminiflies  the  luftre  of  the  few 
vho  are  eminent.  When  we  only  mean  to  learij 
what  others  have  taught,  it  i;s  probable,  that  even 
our  knowledge  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  our  mafters. 
Great  names  continue  to  be  repeated  with  admira- 
tion, after  we  haye  ceafed  to  e:5:amine  the  founda* 
tions  of  our  praife  ;  and  new  pretenders  are  rejefted, 
not  becaufe  they  fall  fhort  of  their  predeceffors,  but 
becaufe  they  do  not  excel  them ;  or  becaufe,  in 
reJ^lity,  we  have,  without  examination,  taken  for 
granted  the  merit  of  the  firll,  and  cannot  judge  of 
^ither^ 

After  libraries  are  furniflied,  and  every  path 
©f  ingenuity  is  occupied,  we  are,  in  proportion  to 
our  admiration  of  what  is  already  done,  prepoflefled 
againft  farther  attempts.  We  become  ftudents  and 
admirers,  inftead  of  rivals ;  and  fubftitute  the 
knowledge  of  books,  inftead  of  the  inquifitive  or 
^mimated  fpirit  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  commercial  and  the  lucrative  arts  may  con- 
tinue to  prQfper,  b.ut  they  gain  an  afcendant  at  the 

cxpence 
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anceftorS)  when  they  burft,  like  a  deluge^  firom  their 
ancient  feats,  and  poured  into/  tite  Roman  ^mpirc^j 
s;ire.fhould  probably,  a&er  -theijr  -firfl:  fucc^fl^,  .a(t 
Icaft,  find  a.  ferment  tin  the  minds,  of  .loenVrfoT 
which  no -attempt  v^  too  arduous,  no  difEcolde* 

infurmountable.  •  .».     -    ^/ 

...      f      ...     •  '■   .  \-    ■•it 

Th  E  fubfequent  ages  of  enterprife  in  Etiropc, 
TTcrc  thofe  in  which  the  alarm  of  enthuiiafm  was 
nmg,  and  the  followers  of  the  crofs  invaded  tftfe 
Eaft,  to  plurider  a  country,  and  to  recover  a  fcplJ*-' 
chre  ;  thofe  -  in  which  the  people  in  diflfereril  ftated 
contended  for  freedom,  and  aifaulted  the  iBbrib:€>f 
civil  or  religious  ufurpation ;  that  in  which  having 
found  means  to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  double 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  inhabitants  of  one 
half  the  world  were  let  loofe  on  the  other,  and 
parties  from,  every  quarter,  wading  in  blood,  and  at 
the  expence  of  every  crime,  and  of  every  danger|, 
traverfcd  the  earth  in  fcarch  of  gold.  .     /. 

Even  the  weak  and  the  remifs'are  roufed  to  en-p 
terprife,  by  the  contagion  of  fuch  remarkable  ^ges  ; 
and  ftates  which  have  not  in  their  form  the  princi-. 
pies  of  a  continued  exertion,  either  favourable  or 
adverfe  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  may  have 
paroxyfms  of  ardour,  and  a  temporary  appearance 
of  national  vigour.  In  the  cafe  of  fuch  nations, 
indeed  the  returns  of  moderation  are  but  a  relapfc 
to  obfcurity,  and  the  prcfumptioa  of  one  age  is  tur- 
ned to  dejedion  in  that  whiqh  fucceeds. 

But 


^ = '  »BtFTr»ift  -  the-  dafe  ol<  iftatcs  that '  arc  fortunate  >  tar 
thcirrrdociicftic  pdhcy^iievfaa  madne&  it&lf  may^  iti 
thc.wfuk  of  *i6tem"*'fcbnvifl6on«i  fubfide  into  wifr 
dmnr)  -^Oflda  p£b{de  tletamto  tht^ir  brdinliry  motid-j 
cumbcifikhcir  fottiefiiy  <and  wifer  by- experience :  xD(^;^ 
with  talents  improved,  in  conducing  the  very  fcen'eff 
which  frenzy  had  opened,  they  may  then  appear 
beft;  qualified  to  purfue:  with  fuQce&.thei  object  of 
9ation8....>Like  the  anoilsnt  republics,  'immediately 
a&cr  fbrneiv  farming  i^df^ion,  ^or  like  Abe  kingdom'^ 
of  (^eat  Bnftain,  rat  the  clofe  of  it8  civil  >  wars,  they: 
retaih  the  fpitit  of  a^tttity^  which  '  was  recently^ 
awakened j  ilid  are  tkfa^Uy  vigorous  ih  every  purfair^ 
whcthdr  bfjiolicy,  ^learning,  or  arts.  From  having 
ai^eared  ,00  the  brink  of  ruin,  they  pais  to  the 
greeted  profperity. 


f  r .         .    .    ■  1 .         -     )  1 
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'"Mfe^  fengage  m  ptitfuits  with  degrees  of  ardour 
Hftt'-pt^oportioned  tb  fhe  irhportahce  of  their  objeft. 
When  they  are  fliafed  in  oppofitioh  or  joined  in 
confederacy,  they  only  wifli  for  pretences  to  aft. 
They  forget'  in  the  heat  of  their  animbfities,  the 
fiiSjeQ:  of  ''their  cbntroverfy ;  or  they  feek,  in  their 
forbad- rfcafonlhgs  concerning  it,  only  a  difguife  for 
their  paflSbris.  Whbn  the  heart  is  inflamed,  no 
corifideration  can  reprefs  its  ardour ;  when  its  fer- 
vb'ur  fiibfides^,  no  feafoning  can  excite,  and  no  elo- 
quence'a^ak'^n.  Its  former  emotions. 


cea 


The  continuance '  of  emulation  among  ftates, 
muft  depend  bri  the  degree  of^  equality'  by  which 

their 


I«ii6ir;ftriigglea-^rndL.ang  rBMsniuffioiiBoiif  yfoan,  'HbSEsf^ 

Lyiander,  Jlowkia)fate)  iUdtoiat^tfae  ^mftitxIifiitraxA^ 

Lycurgu? }  ^nd  the  quiet  pojffibffion  of  Italy,  hap^ 

^f^)qu|ioili&iii^  Jbr?,^dtifl^^  an 

iiO^  .toihQanyjtu3p[^Sf»gr£fik)<if  ffap  iBomadkrin  Afcr 

iibr^aon&t;  aaddhc  :Rifcinaii&/lii/<i  liii^iiAtioiviikSy 

itbition^  ^wh'iab  'JMngi  voitfe6  %;i:t]^(fo|ifesitf  ritiiiov 
danger,  afterwards  c^rm4i^^iai  $fti)ft^i<l^^fi^)^^ 
and  the  Rhine* 

States  even  diftinguifbed  for  military  prowefs, 
fometimes  lay  down  their  arms  from  lafQtude,  and 
are  weary  of  fruitlefe  contentions :  but  if  they 
maintain  the  ftation  of  independent  communities, 
4hfy,wili  have  frequent  occafions  to  recall,  and  to 
'exert  th^ir  vigour.  Even  under  popular  govern- 
ments, men  fometimes  drop  the  confid^i^ation  of 
their  political  rights,  and  appear  at  times  ^CI^ifs  or 
fupine ;  but  if  they  have  referved  the  power  to  de- 
fend themfd^es,  the  intenniffion  of  its  exercifc  can- 
not be  of  long  duration.  Political  rights,  when  ne- 
gledcd,  are  always  invaded  j  and  alarms  from  this 
quarter  muft  frequently  come  to  renew  the  attention 
of  parties.  The  love  of  learning,  and  of  arts, 
may  change  its  purAiits,  w  droop  fpr  a  feafon  j 

but 


I 

Sc&i ±    lUIauatmf ^ihtN^Hhal ^rit.      ^^ 

^thit^wUde  men.aive  pdTefled  of  fireedom^  and  wiulb 
jlbt<€xercifes.i^ingcnuity  are  not^fuper&dedvrldie 
piibQc  may  {vocfiodVatrdifeHtmtimes^i^d^ 
xientcmr  y\  but  :it£  pni^re&uis  ^leljtbm^  ^tbg^tiftr 
ydifoondiUied^  or  .tbc:  advaalialges  Rallied '  ii^  i^nie^  ta^ 
'arefeUom  (mtirbljiJoft^  th&Tollawm|f«  .^  : -;:i;.\I. 

•    ■..  :        /}  '■     :•.  lit  ..     .  ;  ..   -     ^<  ■•     o-..^    ^  Oi.-       -i  y  ujt 

-    If v\rtt wduldfidd ^  caoifesof  fian^dbofprupiiop, 
'otef.  muifc  exa&iia&  thole  ^]^:volU!d4i>lA!s'-of>'ftatex:t^ 

'^  itikdy  or  fib^dd  purfmt}  thtt  deprive  the  qitizbn^f 
^6€cdfioii8ta4i£b  a^'the^  member  of  ii  pab!^;  ttot 
vvcrufii  his  fprit;  theft  debafe  fais^fentichents,  gnd  dif* 
"^ y alify las aiind fbrafi»r^  .  -    f:  /    -;,b 
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IMPROVING  nations,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
^dvaticemcnt,,  havje  to  ftruggle.  .with  foreign 
iwienliei,  to'^honi'they  tear  an  extreme'auiinoiity, 
and  wifR*  wnorii,^  m  *  njany'  confli£J:sV  !they '  contend 
ior'ttierr  exiftence  as  a?  people.  '  Ih'^ertain  'periods^ 
-loo*  they  fetl in'theff  ddmeftic  policy  inconvehichcTeS 
4hd  grievances,  which,  beget  an  eager  hnp'4ti&nce  ; 
and  they  apprehend  reformations  and  new  eftablift- 
ittcnts,  from  whiph  they'"  hftve 'fkngtiine  hopes  of 
national  happinefs.  In  early  ages,  every  art  is'im* 
perfcft,  and  fufceptible  of  many  improvements. 
The  firft  principles  of  every  fcience  are  yetfccvtts 
to  be  difcovered,  and  to  be  fucceffively  ptrbliflied 
with  applaufe  and  triumph* 

'Wt  inay  fancy  to  ourfelves,  that  in  tigcs  of  pro- 
grefs,  the  human  race,  like  fcouts  gone  abroad  on 
the  difcovery  of  fertile  lands,  having  tht' World 
open  before  them,  are  prefcnted  at  every  ftep  with 
the  appearance  of  novelty.  They  enter  bin  every 
new  ground  with  expeftation  and  joy:  They  en- 
gage in  every  enterprize  with  the  ardour  of  men, 
who  believe  they  are  going  to  arrive  at  national 
felicity,  and  permanent  glory ;  and  forget  paft 
difappointments  amidft  the  hopes  of  future  fuccefs. 

From 
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From  mere  ignorance,  rude  minds  are  intoxicated' 

with  every  paffion  ;    and  partial  to  their  own  con- 

dition*  arid  to  their  own  purfiiits,  they  thinkr4:hat 
*■»■•-  ■  , 

every  fcene  is  inferior  to  that  ta  which  they  arc 

p4aced.  Roufed  alike  by  fuccefs,  and  by  mijfor* 
tune,  they  are  farfguine,  ardent, .  and  precipifaWtT 
and  leave  to  the  more  knowing  ages  which  fodcecJI 
them,  monuments  of  itnperfed  (kill,  -and  of  ^od^- 
execution  in  every  art ;  but  they  leave  likeways  thf^- 
marks  of  a  vigorojis  and.  ardetit  fpirit^  which  theirs 
fucceffors  are  not  always  qualified  to  fuftain,  or  to*- 
imitate.  .      :. 

■.This  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  as  a  fair  de-r 
fcription  of  profperous  focieties,    at    lead  'during«^ 
certain  periods  of  their  progrefs.     The  fpirit  with: 
which  they  advance  may  be  unequal,  in  '<fifFdreri<r 
ages,  and  may  have  its  paroxyfms, '  and  ihterttiifr.^ 
fiprts,  arifing  from  the  inconftancy  of  btimtfft  pjfffiotw,' 
and  from  the  cafual  appearance  or  removal  of  occa- 
fions  that  excite  them.    But  does  thi^  fpirity  which 
for  a  time  continues  to  carry  on  the  projeiQ:  of  civil- 
and  commercial  arts,  find  a  natural  paufc  in  thfj; 
termination  of  its  own  purfuits  ?    May  the  bufinefe, 
of  civil  fociety  be  accompliflied,  atui  may.  thq.  occa,-; 
fio^  of  farther  exertion  be- removed?!  Do  continued r- 
difappointments  reduce  fanguine  hopes,  and.farni-. 
liarity .  with   objefts    blunt .  the .  edge,  of  noy^lty  ?, 
Does  experience  itfclf  cool  the  ardour  of  the  mind;?-^ 
May  the  fociety  be  again  compared  to  the  individual?. 
And  may  it  be  fufpefted,  although  the  vigour  of  a 

nation^ 
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nation,  like  that  of  a  natural  body,  does  not  waftd 
by  a  phyfical  decay,  that  yet  it  may  ficken  for  warn* 
of  exercife,  and  die  in  the  clofe  of  its  own  exerdonsl 
Blay  fbcieties,  in  the  completion  of  all  their  defignt^. 
fikc  men  in  years,  who  difregard  the  amufements^ 
and  are  infenfible  to  the  paflions  of  youth,  become 
cold  and  indifferent  to  objects  that  ufed  to  animate 
in  a  ruder  age  ?    And  may  a  polifhed  community 
be  compared  to  a  man,  who  haidng  executed  his 
plan,  built  his  houfe,  and  made  his   fettlement; 
who  having,    m  fhort,  exhaufted  the  charms  of 
every  fubjeft,  and  wafted  all  his  ardour,  finks  inti* 
languor  and  liftlefs  indifference  ?    If  fo,  we  have 
found  at  leaft  another  fimile  to  our  purpofe.    But 
it  is  probable,  that  here  too,  the  rcfemblance  is 
imperfcd ;   and  the  inference  that   would  follow^ 
like  that  of  moft  arguments  drawn  from  analogy, 
tends  rather  to  amufe  the  fancy,  than  Jo  give  any 
real  information  on  the  fubjed  to  which  it  refers. 

The  materials  of  human  art  arc  never  entirely 
exhaufted,  and  the  applications  of  induftry  are  never 
at  an  end*  The  national  ardour  is  not,  at  any 
particular  time,  proportioned  to  the  occafion  there 
is  for  adivity ;  nor  the  curiofity  of  the  learned  to 
the  extent  of  fubjed  dxat  remains  to  be  ftudied. 

The  ignorant  and  the  artlefs,  to  whom  objeds 
of  fcience  are  new,  and  whofe  manner  of  life  is 
moft  fimple,  inftead  of  being  more  adive,  and 
more   curious,    are    commonly    more    quiefcent, 

2nd  Ids  inquifitive,  than  thofe  who  arc  beft  fur- 

T^\(he4 
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iulhcd  with  knowlcdjjc  and  the  conveniencies  of 

lifc^    When  we  .cpnxparc    the  particulars   which  ^ 
bc^up]!^  I^ankihd  ,in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  ad-  - 
vanced.  ^ge  of.  commercial  artsj  thef^   particulars 
will  be  found. greatly  multiplied  arid  enlarged  in  the  ■ 
\^»    The  queftions  we  have  piit,  however,  defervc  ■ 
to  lie  anJfwercd ;  s^nd  if,  in  the  refult  of  commerce, ' 
we   do  not  find,  the  objefts  of  huthari  prirfiiit  re- 
movedi  or  greatly  diminilbed,  we  may  find  them  at 
leail  changed ;    and  in  eftimatirig  the  national  fpi- 
nit,  we  may  find.  a.  negligence  in  one  jjart,  but  ill 
cc^mpenfated  by  the  growing  attention  which  li  paid  ' 
to  another. 


V.   ■» 


It  is  true,  in  general,  that  in  afl  our  purfuits j 
thj:rc  is  a  termination  of  trouble,  and  a  point  of 
reppfe  to  which  we  afpire.     We  would  remove  this 
iiicpnvenience,    or  gain    that  advantage   that  our 
labours  may  ceafe.     When  I  have  conquered  Italy  :^ 
and  Sicily^  fays  Pyrrhus,  I    (hall  then  enjoy   my 
rcpofc.     This  termination  is  propofed  in  our  na- 
tional, as  well  a^  in  bur  pcrfonal  exertions  ;  and  in 
fplte  of  frequent  experience  to  the  contrary,  is  con-> 
fidered  at  a  diftancc  as  the  height  of  felicity.     But. 
nature  h«rs  wifely;  in  mbft  i»rticalarg,  baffled  our 
projea ;  ^nd  placed  tio  where  within  our  reagh  this, 
vifioriiary  blcffing  of  ibfohite  eafe^i  The  attaiameriyt.* 
of  one  end  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  purfuit ; 
and  the  difcovery  of  one' art  is  but  a  prolongation 
of  the  thread  by  which  we  arc  condufled  tp  fi^rcher 

A  a'  a  ,    inquiri^^. 
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inquiries,  and  while  we  hope  to  efcape  froot  thici 
labyrinth,  arc  led  to  its  moil  intricate  paths. 

Among  the  occupations  that  may  be  enumerated^ 
as  tending  to  exercife  the  invention,  and  to  cultivate 
fhe  talents  of  men,  are  the  purfuits  of  accoinmoda-' 
tion  and  wealth:,  including  all  the  different  contri^ 
vances  which  fervc  to  increafe  manufaftures,  and 
to  pcrfeft  the   mechanical  arts.     But  it  muft  be 

owned,  that  as  the  material  of  commer<:e  may 
Continue  to  be  accumulated  without  any  dctermi- 
hate  limit,  fo  the  arts  which*  are  applied  to  improve 
them,  may  admit  of  perpetual  refinements.  No 
meafure  of  fortune,  or  degree  of  (kill,  is  found  to 
diminilh  the  fuppofed  neccffities  of  human  life  ; 
refinement  and  plenty  fofter  new  defires,  while 
they  furnifli  the  means,  or  praftifc  the  metiiods,  tor 
gratify  dicm*^^ 

• 
'  *      '  •        A' 

In  the  refult  of  commercial  arts,  inequalities  of 
fortune  are  greatly  increafed,  and  the  majority  of 
<ivery  people  are  obliged  by  neccffity,  or  at  leaft 
ftrongly  incited  by  ambition  and  avarice,  to  em- 
jiloy  every  talent  they  poffefe.  After  a  hiftory  of 
fome  thoufand  years  employed  in  manufaQ;urc  and 
commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  ftill  the 
mod  laborious  and  induftriou*  of  any  pcojdcon 
earth. 

Some  part  of  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
tg  the  elegant  and  literary  arts.    They  too  have 

their 
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their  materials,  which  cannot  be  exhauftcd,  ancj 
proceed  from  defircs  which  cannot  be  fatiated. 
But  the  refpefl:  paid  to  literary  merit  is  fluftuating, 
and  matter  of  tranfient  fafliion.  When  learned 
produftions  accumulate,  the  acquifition  of  know- 
lodge  occupies  the  time  that  might  be  beftowed  on 
invention.  The  objefl:  of  mere  learning  is'attained 
with  moderate  or  inferior  talents,  and  the  growing 
liil  of  pretenders  diminifhes  the  luftre  of  the  few 
vbo  are  eminent.  When  we  only  mc^xx  to  learij 
what  others  have  taught,  it  i;s  probable,  that  even 
pur  knowledge  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  our  mafters. 
Great  names  continue  to  be  repeated  with  admira- 
tion, after  we  haye  ceafed  to  e^samine  the  founda* 
tions  of  our  praife  ;  and  new  pretenders  are  rejefted, 
not  becaufe  they  fall  fhort  of  their  predeceffors,  but 
becaufe  they  do  not  excel  them ;  or  becaufe,  ii> 
reality,  we  have,  without  examination,  taken  for 
granted  the  merit  of  the  firll,  and  cannot  judge  of 
^ither^ 

After,  libraries  are  furniflied,  and  every  path 
©f  ingenuity  is  occupied,  we  are,  in  proportion  to 
our  admiration  of  what  is  already  done,  prepoflefled 
againft  farther  attempts.  We  become  ftudents  and 
admirers,  inftead  of  rivals ;  and  fubftitute  the 
knowledge  of  books,  inftead  of  the  inquifitive  or 
^mimated  fpirit  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  commercial  and  the  lucrative  arts  may  con- 
tinue to  prqfper,  hut  they  gain  an  afcendant  at  the 

cxpence 
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expehcc  of  other  putfuits.  The  dcfire  of  prirfit 
ftifles  the  love  of  petfeftion.     Jntcrcft  cooli  iht 

•  *••'*  "4'* 

imagination,  and  hardens  the '  heart ;  todj  rccom* 
mending  employments  in  proportion  a8  they  arb 
lucrative,  and  certain  in  their  gains,  it  drives  inge- 
nuity,  and  ambition  itfelf,  to  the  counter  and  th6 

workfliop. 

'       ' '"       ■     ■    '  * 

^  But,  apart  from  thefe  confidersttions,  the  fepftri- 
tion  of  profeffions,  while  it  feems  to  promifc  im* 
provement  of  fkill,  and  is  aftually  the  caufc  why 
the  produ£tions  of  every  art  become  more:  perfeft  as 
commerce  advances ;  yet  in  its  termination,  and 
tlltrmate  efFefts,  ferves,  in  fome  mcafure,  to  breai^ 
the  bands  of  fociety,  to  fubftitute  mere  forms  an<i 
rules  of  art  in  place  of  ingenuity,  and  to  withdraw 
individuals  from  the  common  fcene  of  occupation, 
'  on  which  the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  and  the  mind, 
are  moft  happily  employed. 

Under  the  diJJinSlwn  of  callings,  by  which  the 
members  of 'poliflied  fociety  are  feparated  from  each 
other,   every  individual  is  fuppofed  to  polfefs  his 

fpecies  of  talent,  or  his  peculiar  (kill,  in  which  the 
others  are  confefledly  ignorant ;  and  fociety  is  made: 
to  confift  of  parts,  of  which  none  is  animated  with 
the  fpirit  that  ought  to  prevail  in  the  conduft  of 
nations  "  We  fee  in  the  fame  perfons,**  faicj 
Pericles,  *'  an  equal  attention  to  private  and  to 
''  public  affairs  ;    and  in  men  who  have  turned  to 

*^  fcparatc  profeffions,  a  competent  knowledge  of 

**  what 
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f  *  \i4iat  relates  to  the  community ;  for  wc  alone 
f  *  confider  thofe  who  s^re  inattentive  to  the  ftate,  as 
f  pcrfeQly  infignificant/*  This  encomium  on  the 
Athenians,  was  probably  offered  under  an  appre- 
faeniion,  that  the.  cpntrary  was  likely  to  be  charge4 
by  their  enemies,  or  might  fopn  take  place.  It 
happened  accordingly,  that  the  bufinefs  of  ftatc, 
as  well  as  of  war,  came  to  be  worfe  adminiftered  at 
At;hqqs,  when  thefe^  as  well  as  other  applications, 
became  the  objed  of  feparate  profeiEons  j  and  the 
hiftory  of  this  people  abundantly  fhewed,  that  men 
ceafed  to  be^^qitizens,  even  to  be  good  poets  and 
orators, .  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  be  diftin- 
guifbed  by  the  profejEon  of  thefc,  and  other  fepat* 
rate. crafts.  ,  i      . 


>  .1 


An  IMA  J- s  lefs  honoured  than  we,  have  fagacitjr 
enough  to  procure  their  food,  and  to  find  the 
means  of  their  folitary  plcafures ;  but  it  is  referved 
for  man  to  confult,  to  perfuade,  to  oppofe,  to  kin- 
dle in  the  fociety  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
lofe  the  fenfe  pf  hispcrfonal  intereft  or  fafety,ia  the 
ardour  of  his  friendihips  and  his  oppo^tions. 

* 

When  we  are  involved  in  any  of  the  di^fions 
into  which  mankind  are  feparated  under  the  deno« 
minations  of  a  country,  a  tribe,  or.  an  order  of 
men  any  way  affeded  by  common  jinterefts,  and 
guided  by  communicating  paflions,  the  mind  re- 
cognifes  its  natural  ftation ;  the  fentimeats  qf  the 
heart,  and  the  talents  of  the  underftanding,  find 

their 
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tfadr,  natural  cxcrcifc.  Wifdom,  vigilance,  fidelity, 
and  fortitude,  are  the  cbarad^ers  requifite  in  fuel)  a' 
fccne,  and  the  (|o^itia«  which  it  tends  tQ  improve. 

\^  fimpte  or  barbarous  ages,  when  nations  are 
^jbtak  and  befct  with  enemies,  the  love  of  a  country,' 
ef  a  party,  or  a  faftion,  are  the  fame.  The  public 
is  a  knot  of  firiiend«,  and  its  enemies  are  the  reft  of 
mankind.  Death,  or  flavcry,  are  the  ordinary  evils 
which  they  are  concerned  to  ward  off ;  viftory  and 
dominion,  the  objeds  to  which  they  afpire.  Under 
the  fcnfe  of  what  they  may  fufiFer  from  foreign  in- 
^afions,  it  is  one  objeft,  in  every  profpterous  fociety, 
to  increafe  its  force,  and  to  extend  its  limits.  In 
proportion  as  this  objeQ:  is  gained,  fccurity  increafes. 
They  who  poffefs  the  interior  diftricls,  remote  from 
ttie  frontier,  are  uniifcd  to  ahrms  from  abroad. 
They  who  are  placed  on  the  extremities^,  remote 
from  the  feats  of  government,  are  utiufed  to  hear 
of  political  intercfts ;  and  the  public  becomes  an 
objed  perhaps  too  extenfive,  for  the  conceptions 
of  either.  They  enjoy  the  protedion  of  its  [laws, 
or  of  its  armies ;  and  they  boafl  of  its  fplendorv 
and  its  power ;  but  the  glowing  fentimcnts  of 
public  afiedion,  which,  in  fmall  •  ftates,  mingle 
with  the  tendernefs  of  the  parent  and-  the  lover,  of 
the  friend  and  the  companion,  merely  by  having 
dicir  objeft  enlarged,  lofe  great  part  of  their  force. 

'  The  manners- of  rude  nations  require  tobcrc** 
fojrmed.    Their  foreign  quarrels,  and  domeflic  diU 

fenfions^ 
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fenfions,  are  the  operations  of  CKUeme  and  iah^i> 
nary  paiQons*  A  fiate  of  .greatier  tranquillity  hath 
many  happy  cffcfts .  Btit  if  nations :  purfiie  the  |dw 
of  enlargement,  aaid  pacification,  till  their  members 
can  no  longer  apprehend  the  common  ties  of  fociety^ 
nor  be  engaged  by  afFedion  in  the  caufc  of  their 
comitry,  they  muft  err  on  the  oppolitc  fide^j  and 
by  leaving  too  little  to  agitate  ^e.  fpirits  of,  men^ 
brin^  on  ages  of  languor,  if  not  of  decay* 

...  .  ■ 

The  members  of  a  community  may,  in  this 
Hiannef,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  pro- 
vince, be  made  to  bfe  the  fenfe  of  every  connedioiji, 
but  that  (^  kindred  or  neighbourhood ;  and  have 
no  common  affairs  to  tranfaft,  but  thofe  of  trade  : 
Connexions,  indeed,  or  tranfaftionSj  in  which  pro- 
bity and  friendfhip  may  ftill  take  place  ;  but  ifk 
which  the  national  fpirit,  whofe  ebbs  and  flows  wq 
are  now  confidering,  cannot  be  exerted.  i 

What  wc  obferve,  however,  on  the  tendency" 
of  cnlatgement  to  loofen  the  bands  of  political 
i^nidn,  cannot  be  applied  to  i^sKions  who,  being  ori- 
ginally narrow,  never  greatly  extended  their  limits, 
nor  to  thofe  who,  in  a  rude  ftate,  had  already  tba 
exten(k)n  ^f  a  great  kingdom. 

•  ■ 

In  territories  of  confiderable  extent,  fubje&  te^- 
one  government,  and  pofleffed  of  freedom,  the  na- 
tional union,  in  rude  ages,  is  extremely  imperfed. 
Every  difbid  forms  a  feparate  party}  and  the  de-' 

fcendents 
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Kcndents  of  difierent  fstnulics  are  oppo&d  to  cadi 
otlier,  under  die  ddhomiriadon  of  tribes  or  of  clans  i 
iSbef  are  tddpm  brought  to  zSt  with  a  flieady  con« 
iert^  their  feuds  and  animofities  give  more  fire* 
quendy  the  a^iearance  of  &>  many  nations  at  vary 
fium  of  a  peopk  united  by  connefUohs  bf  policy. 
lliey  acqmre  a  ^^irit^  however,^  in  their  private 
dinfibns,  dind  in  the  midft  of  a  diforden  otherwife 
hurtfill^  of  which  the  force,  on  many  ottafions,  tt^ 
ddtxnds  to  the  poWcr  of  the  ftatc; 

WHATEVER  be  the  national  extent,  civil  order^ 
iind  regular  government,  are  advantages  of  the 
greateft  importance ;  but  it  does  hot  fidllow^  that 
every  arrangement  made  to  obtain  thefe  ends,  and 
wMch'  may,  in  the  making,  exercfie  afid  cultivate 
(he  beft  qualities  of  men,  is  therefore  of  a  nature  to 
j^rodtice  permanent  eScQt&j  and  to  (ecure  the  pre- 
servation of  tiiat  nation^  fpirit  froiil  which  it  a^ofe; 

We  have  reafon  to  dread  the  poUtical  refine- 
ments of  ordinary  men,  when  we  cohfider,  that 
jK'  fepofe,  or  ina^oh  itfelf,  is  in  a  greit  meafiire  theii? 
6bjeft  J  and  that  they  would  frequeiidy  model  their 
govemmeiits,  not  merely  to  prevent  injuftice  aftd 
trror,  but  to  prevent  agitation  and  buftle ;  and  fay 
£he  barriers  they  raife  againft  the  evil  adions  bf 
men,  would  preve6t  them  from  a£ting  at  all.  Every 
difpute  of  a  free  people,  in  the  opinion  of  fiich  poli- 
ticians, amounts  to  diforder,  and  a  breach  of  the 
national  peace.    What  hcart-burmngs  ?  What  dc." 

lay 
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lay  to  afFairs  ?  What  ivant  of  fccrecy  and  difpat^h? 
What  defeft  of  police?  Mcii  of  fupcrior  ffeniu^ 
foinetimes  feem  to  imagine,  that  the  vulgar  have 
no  title  to  a<3:,  or  to  think.  A  great  prince  is  pfea* 
fed  to  ridicule  the  precaution  by  which  judges  in^ 
fr,ee  country  ajre  confined  to  the  ffrlA  interprcti? 
t;on  of  law*. 


W|:  eafily  learn  to  contraft  our  opinions  of ,  wlji^fc 
jncn  may,  in  confiflence  with  public  order,  be  fafely 
permitted  to  do.  The  agitations  of  a  republic,  and 
the  licence  of  its  members,  ftrikc  the  fubjefts  of 
monarchy  with  aveffion,  and  difguft*  The  freedom 
with  which  the  European  is  left  to  traverfe  the  ftreets  ■ 
and  the  fields,  y^'ould  appear  to  a  Chinefe  a  fure  pre- 
lude to  confufiori  and  anarchy.  "  Can  men  be- 
f^  hold  tlieir  fuperior  and  not  tremble  ?  Can  they 
"  converfe  without  a  precife  and  written  ceremo-. 
**  nial?  What  hopes  of  peace,  if  the  ftreets  arc 
^*  not  barricaded  at  an  hour  ?  What  wild  diforder, 
**  if  men  are  permitted  in  any  thing  to  do  vt^at 
<«.  they  pieafc  ?" 


4. 


'  If  the  precautions  which  men  thus  take  againft^ 
^ach  other  be  neccffary  to  reprefs  their  crimes,  and 
do  not  arife  frotn  a  corrupt  ambition,  or  from 
cruel  jealoufy  in  their  rulers,  the  i>rocceding  itfelf 
muft  be  applauded^  as  the  bcft  remedy  of  which 
the  vices  of  men  will  adtnit.  The  viper  muft  be 
held  at  a  diftancc, :  and  the  tyger  chained i    But  if 


•  # 


"K  MeiDpirs  of  Brandenburg., 

B  1>  l>  a  rigorous : 
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a  rigorous  poficy,  applied  tp  enllave,  npt  to.reftraiioi 
from  crimes,  h^s  an  afltual  tendcnq^  to.  corrupt  thq 
manners,  and  to  >  extingujlh  the  fpjrit  of  nations  ;^ 
if  its  feverities  he  applied  to  terminate  the  agitations 
of  a  free  people,  not  to  remedy  their  corruptions  j 
if  forms  be  often  applauded  as  iaTutary,^  becaufe 
they  tend  merely  to  fdencc  the  voice  of  mankihcf, 
or  be  condemned  as  pernicious,  becayfe  they  allp^ 
this  voice  to  be  heard  ;   we  may  expcft  that  many 

of  the  boafted  improvements  of  civil  fociety,  will 
be  mere  devices  to  lay  the  political  fpirit  at  reft, 
and  will  chain  up  the  aftive  virtues  more  than  the 
reftlefs  diforders  of  meix. 

If  to,  any  people  it  be  tl^e  aypwcd  objeQ:  of  po» 
licy,  in  all  its  internal  reftnements  to  fecure  only; 
the  perfon  and  the  property  of  the  fubjeft,  without 
any  regard  to  his  political  charafter,  the  conftitu.-. 
tion  indeed  may  be  ftee,  but  its  members,  may  likcr, 
wife  become  unworthy  of  the  freedom  they  poffcfs, 
and  unfit  to  preferve  it.  The  efFeds  of  fuch  a  con-i 
flitution  may  be  to  immerfe  all  orders  of  men  in 
^Jieir  fepar.ate  pijrfuits  of  pleafure^  which  they  may 
on  this  fuppofition  enjoy  with  little  difturbance }  or 
of  gain,  which  they  may  preferve  v^ithout  any  at- 
tention  to  the  commonwealth. 

If,  this  be  the  end  of  political  fli:qggles,  th^  dc-; 
fign,  when  executed,  in  fecurmg  to  the  individual 
l|iis  eflate,  and  the  means  oiF  fubfiflence,  may  put 
^  end  to  the  excrcife  pf  thofc  very  virtues,  that 
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Vfctc  required  in  concluding  its  execution.    A  maii 
ivho,  in  concert  with  his  felloW-liibjeas,  contends  , 
with  ufurpation  m  defence  of  his  eftate  or  his  per- 
ifon,  may  in  that  very  ftriiggle  have  iFotind  an  exer- 
tion of  great  geherofity,  ind  of  a  vigorous  fpirit  j 
but  he  who,  under  political  feftablilhments,   fiip- 
pofed  to  be  fully  confirmed,  betsJces  him,  becaufe 
he  is  fafe,  to  the  mere  enjoyment  of  fortune,  has 
in  fad  turned  to  a  fource  of  corruption  the  advan- 
tages which  the  virtues  of  the  other  procured.    In- 
dividuals, in  certain  ages,  derive  their  proteOion 
chiefly  from  the  ftrength  6f  the  party  to  which  they 
adhere ;   but  in   tithes  of  corruption  they  flatter    ' 
^emfelves,  that  they  may  continue  to  derive  from 
the  public  that  fafdty  which,  in  former  ages,  they 
muft  have  owed  to  their  own  vigilance  and  fpirit, 
to  the  warm  attachment  of  their  friends,  and  to  the 
txercifc  of  every  talent  which  could  render  them 
refpefted,  feared,  or  beloved.    In  one  period,  there- 
lore,  mere   circumflances  ferve  to  excite  the  fpirit^ 

and  to  preferve  the  manners  of  ihen  •  in  another, 

•  *  •        •  • '     . 

great  wifdom  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  mankiild  oii 
the  part  of  their  leaders,  are  required  foi:  the  famft 
purpofeSb 

Rome,  it  may  Ibe  thought,  did  not  die  of  a  le- 
thargy, nor  perifli  by  the  remiflioh  of  her  t)blitical 
ardours  at  home.  Her  diftemper  appeared  of. 
ia  nature  more  violent  and  aciitCi  Yet  if  th^  vir- 
tues of  Cato  and  of  Brutus  found  an  exercife  in  the 
4yiiig  hoiir  of  the  republic,  the  neutrality,  and  the 

cautiQul 
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cautious  retirement  of  Atticus,  found  its  fccurity 
in  the  fame  tempeftuous  feafon  ;  and-the  great  body 
of  the  people  lay  undifturbed  below  the  current  of 
a  ftorm,  by  which  the  fuperior  ranks  of  men  were 
deftroyed.  In  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  fenfe 
of  a  public  wns  defaced  ;  and  even  the  animofity  of 
fadion  hiid  fubfided  ;  they  only  could  fharc  in  the 
commotion,  who  were  the  foldiers  of  a  legion,  or 
the  partifans  of  a  leader.  But  this  ftatc  feB  not 
into  obfcurity  for  want  of  eminent  men.  If  at  the 
time  of  which  we  fpeak,  we  look  only  for  a  few 
names  diftinguiflied  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  there 
is  no  period  at  which  the  lift  was  more  numerous. 
But  thofe  names  became  diftinguifhed  in  the  con- 
tfcft  for  dominion,  not  in  the  exercife  of  equal  rights: 
the  people  was  corrupted  ;  fo  great  an  empire  ftood 
in  need  of  a  mailer. 

Republican  governments,  in  generail,  are  in 
hazaird  of  ruin  from  the  afcendant  of  particular  faic- 
tions,  and  from  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  a  populace, 
who  being  corrupted,  are  no  longer  fit  to  (hare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  ftate.  But  under  other  efta:- 
blifhments,  where  liberty  may  be  more  fuccefsfuUy 
attained  if  men  are  corrupted,  the  national  vigour 
declines  from  the  abufe  of  that  very  fecurity  which 
is  procured  by  the  fuppofed  perfection  of  public 
order. 

A  DISTRIBUTION  of  powcr  and  office;  an  exe- 
cution of  law,  by  which  mutual  incroachments  and 
moleftations  are  brought  to  an  end  j  by  which  the 

perfon 
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pcrfon  and  the  property  are,  without  friends,  \nth- 
out  catal,  without  obligation,  perfectly  fecured  to 
individuals,  docs  honour  to  the  genius  of  a  nation; 
and  could  not  have  been  fully  eftabliflied,  without 
thofe  exertions  of  undcrftanding  and  integrity,  thofc 
trials  of  a  refolute  and  vigorous  fpirit,  which  adorn 
the  annals  of  a  people,  and  leave  to  future  ages  a 
fobjefl:  of  juft  admiration  and  applaufe.  But  if  wc 
liippofc  that  the  end  is  attained,  and  that  men  no 
longer  aft,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  from  libe- 
ral fentiments,  or  with  a  view  to  the  prefcrvation  of 
public  manners  ;  if  individuals  think  themfelves  fe- 
cure  without  any  attention  or  effort  of  their  own  $ 
this  bpafted  advantage  may  be  found  only  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  enjoying,  at  Icifure,  the 
conveniencies  and  neceffaries  of  life ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Cato,  teach  them  to  value  their  houfes, 
their  villas,  their  ftatues,  and  their  pictures,  at  a 
higher  rate  than  they  do  the  republic.  They  may 
be  found  to  grow  tired  in  fecret  of  a  free  conftitu- 
tion,  of  which  they  never  ceafe  to  boaft  in  their  con- 
yerfation,  and  which  they  alwap  negled  in  their 
condud. 

The  dangers  to  liberty  are  not  the  fubjedt  of  pur 
prefent  confideration  ;  but  they  can  never  be  greater 
from  any  caufe  than  they  are  from  the  fuppofed  re^ 
miflSiefs  of  a  peqple,  to  whofe  perfonal  vigour  every 
conftitution,  as  it  owed^its  eftablifhment,  fo  muft 
continue  to  owe  it$  pteftrvatton.  Not  is  this  blef- 
fing  ever  left  fdcurc  than  it  is  in  ffic  poffirffion  of 

men 
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men  who  think  that  they  enjoy  it  in<  fafety,  and 
who  therefore  confider  the  public  only  as  it.  prefcnts 
ko  their  avarice  a  number  of  lucrative  eniplbynients  ; 
for  the  fake  of  which  they  may  facrifice  thofe  very 
tights  which  render  theirifelvcs  objefts  6f  manage^ 
xtient  or  of  cotifideration. 

'  From  the  tendency  of  thefe  refleftions,  then,  if 
fiiould  appear,  that  a  national  fpirit  is  frequently 
tranfient,  not  on  account  of  arty  incurable  difteiii- 
per  in  the  nature  of  matikind,  but  on  account  of 
their  voluntary  rteglefts  arid  cbrrUptions.  This  fpi- 
rit fubfifted  foleiy,  perhaps,  in  the  execution  of  ^ 
few  projedts,  entered  into  for  the  acquilition  of  ter* 
ritory  or  wealth ;  it  comes,  like  a  ufelefs  weapbn,  td 
be  laid  afide  after  its  end  is  attained. 

Origin aHy  ettablUhmetlts  terminate  in  a  relaxa- 
tion of  vigour,  attd  Sire  inefFeftual  to  the  prefervsi* 
tion  of  ftates  ;  becaufe  they  lead  ihankind  to  rely 
on  their  art^,  mftead  of  their  virtues ;  and  tb  mif- 
take  for  an  improvement  of  human  nature,  a  merd 
icceffion  of  accommodation,  or  of  riches*.  Infti- 
tutions  that  fortify  the  mind,  infpire  courage,  and 
promote  national  felicity,  can  never  tend  to  national 
tuiii* 

Is  it  not  pbflible,  amidft  oUr  admiration  of  artS^ 
to  find  fomc  place  for  thefe  ?    Let  flatefmen,  who 

*  Adeo  in  ^s  laboramus  fola  crevimus 
PI?itias  loxuriam^ue.  Liv.  lib.  vii.  c.  25. 

arc 
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are  intruftcd  with  the  government  of  nati9n8,  reply 
for  themfelves.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fhew,  whe- 
ther they  climb  into  ftatipns  of  eminence,  merely  to 
difplay  a  paffion  for  intereft,  which  they  had  better 
indulge  in  obfcurity ;  and  whether  they  have  capa** 
city  to  imdcrftand  the  happinefs  of  a  people,'  the 
condud  of  whofe  affairs  they  are  fo  willing  to  ha* 
dertake* 


SECT. 
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^    P    C    T    I    O    N       RT^ 

MEN  frequently,  while,  they  are  fiogagcd  h^ 
wh^t  18  acQoi^ed  thie  moil  felfifh  of  ait 
purfuits,  the  improvement  of  fortune,  then  mpft 
negled  themfelves ;  and  while  they  rcafon  for  their 
country,  forget  the  confideraiions  that  mod  deferyc 
their  attention.  Numbers,  riches,  and  the  other  re- 
fources  of  war,  are  highly  hnportant :  But  nations, 
coniift  of  men  ;  and  a  nation  confifting  of  degene- 
rate and  cowardly  men,  is  weak  ;  a  nation  confift- 
ing of  vigorous,  public-fpirited,  and  refolute  men„ 
is  ftrong.  The  refources  of  war,  where  other  act- 
vantages  are  equal,  may  decide  a  conteft ;  but  the 
refources  of  war,  in  hands  that  cannot  employ  them^ 
are  of  no  avaiL 

Virtue  is  a  necefiary  conftituent  of  natiottal^ 
ftrength :  Capacity,  and  a  vigorous  underftandiiig, 
are  no  lefs  neceflary  to  fuftain  the  fortune  of  ftatcs. 
Both  are  improved  by  difciprme,  and  by  the  exe^cifes 
in  which  men  are  engaged.  We  dcfpife,  or  we 
pity,  the  lot  of  mankind,  while  they  lived  under 
tmcertain  eftablifliments,  and  were  obliged  to  fu- 
ftain in  the  fame  perfon,  the  charafter  of  the  fenator, 
the  ftatefman,  and  the  foldier.  Commercial  na«- 
tions  difcover,  that  any  one  of  thefe  charadlers  is 
fufficient  in  one  perfon  j  and  that  the  ends  of  each,^ 

whea 
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■when  disjoined,  are  more  eafily  accompliflied.  The 
firft,  however,  were  circumftapces  under  which  na- 
tions advanced  and  profpered;  the  fecond  were 
thofe  in  which  the  fpirit  relaxed,  and  the  nation 
vent  to  decay. 

We  may,  with  good  reafon,  congratulate  our 
fpecies  on  their  having  efcaped  from  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barous diforder  and  violence,  into  a  ftate  of  do- 
meftic  peace  and  regular  policy  j  when  they  have 
Iheathed  the  dagger,  and  difarmed  the  anirnqfities 
oj  civil  contention ;  when  the  weapons  with  which 
they  contend  are  the  reafonings  of  the  wife,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  eloquent,  Bui  we  cannot,  mean 
time,  help  to  regret,  that  they  fliould  ever  proceed, 
in  fearch  of  perfeftion,  to  place  every  branch  of  ad- 
miniftration  behind  the  counter,  and  come  to  em- 
ploy,  inftead  of  the  ftatefman  and  warrior,  the  mere 
clerk  and  accountant. 

By  carrying  this  fyftem  to  its  height,  men  are. 
educated,  who  CQuld  copy  for  Caefar  his  military 
inftruftions,  or  even  execute  a  part  of  his  plans ; 
hut  none  who  could  aft  in  all  the  different  fcenes 
for  which  the  leader  himfelf  muft  be  qualified,  in, 
the  ftate  and  in  the  field,  in  times  of  order  or  of 
tumult,  in  times  of  divifion  or  of  unanimity  ;  none 
who  could  apim^te  the  council  when  deliberating  on 
domeftic  affairs,  or  when  alarmed  by  attacks  from 
abroad. 

C  c  c  Ths 
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Th  e  policy  of  China  is  the  moft  perfect  model 
of  an  arrangement  at  which  the  ordinary  refine- 
ments of  government  arc  aimed ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  empire  poffefs,  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree, thofe  arts  on  which  vulgar  minds  make  the 
felicity  ?ind  greatnefe  of  nations  to  depend.  The 
ftate  has  acquired,  in  a  meafure  unequalled  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  numbers  of  men,  and  the  other 
refources  of  war.  They  have  done  what  we  are 
very  apt  to  admire  ;  they  have  brought  national 
affairs  to  the  level  of  the  meaneft  capacity ;  they 
have  broke  them  into  parts,  and  thrown  theni  into 
feparate  departments ;  they  have  clothed  every  pro- 
ceeding with  fplendid  ceremonies,  and  majeftical 
forms ;  and  where  the  reverence  of  forms  cannot 
reprefs  diforder,  a  rigorous  and  fevere  police,  armed 
with  every  fpecies  of  corporal  punifhment,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofe.  The  whip,  and  the  cudgel, 
are  held  up  to  all  orders  of  men ;  they  are  at  once 
employed,  and  they  are  dreaded  by  every  magiftrate. 
A  mandarine  is  whipped,  for  having  ordered,  a 
pickpocket  to  receive  too  few  or  too  many  blows. 

Every  department  of  ftate  is  made  the  object 
of  a  feparate  profeflion,  and  every  candidate  for 
office  muft  have  paiTed  through  a  regular  education; 
and,  as  in  the  graduations  of  the  univerhty,  muft 
have  obtained  by  his  proficiency,  or  his  ftanding, 
the  degree  to  which  he  afpires.  The  tribunals  of 
ftate,  of  war,  and  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  of 
literature,  are  conduced  by  graduates  in  their  dif- 
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fcrent  fludies  :  But  while  learning  is  the  great  road 
to  preferment,  it  terminates,  in  being  able  to  read^ 
and  to  write  ;  and  the  great  obje^  of  government 
confiits  in  raifmg,  and  in  confuming  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  With  all  thefe  refources,  and  this  learned 
preparation,  which  is  made  to  turn  thefe  refources 
to  ufe,  the  ftate  is  in  reality  weak  ;  has  repeatedly 
given  the  example  which  wt  feek  to  explain  5  and 
among  the  dodors  of  war  or  of  policy,  among  the 
millions  who  are  fet  apart  for  the  military  profeflion, 
can  find  none  of  its  members  who  are  fit  to  fland 
forth  in  the  dangers  of  their  country,  or  to  form  a 
defence  againft  the  repeated  inroads  of  an  enemy 
yeputjcd  to  be  artlels  and  mean. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  long  the  decay  of  ftates 
inigbJt  be  fufpended,  by  the  cultivation  of  arts  on 
which  their  real  felicity  and  ftrength  depend  ;  by 
cultivating  in  the  higher  ranks  thofe  talents  for  the 
-council  and  the  field,  which  cannot,  without  great 
difadvantage,  be  feparated  ;  .and  in  the  body  of  a 
people,  that  zeal  for  their  country,  and  that  mill* 
tary  charader,  which  enable  them  to  take  a  fliare  in 
defending  its  rights. 

Times  may  come,  when  every  proprietor  muft 
defend  his  own  poffcffions,  and  every  free  people 
maintain  their  own  independence  •  We  may  ima^ 
gine,  that  againft  fuch  an  extremity,  an  army  of 
hired  troops  is  a  fufficient  precaution ;  but  their 
own  troops  are  the  very  eaemy  againft  which  a 

people 
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people  is  fometimes  obliged  to  fight.  '  We  may  flat- 
ter ourfelves,  that  extremities  of  this  fort,  hi  any 
particular  cafe,  are  remote ;  but  ^c  cannot,  in  rca- 
icMiing  on  the  general  fortunes  of  mankind,  avoid 
putting  the  cafe,  and  referring  to  the  examples  in 
which  it  has  happened.  It  has  happened  in  every 
inftance  where  the  poliihed  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
rude,  and  where  the  pacific  inhabitant  has  been 
reduced  to  fubjeftion  by  military  force. 

If  the  defence  and  government  of  a  people  be 
made  to  depend  on  a  few,  who  make  the  condud 
of  ftate  or  of  war  their  profeifion  j  whether  thefc 
be  foreigners  or  natives ;  whether  they  be  called 
away  of  a  fudden,  like  the  Roman  legion  from  Bri- 
tain ;  whether  they  turn  againft  their  employers, 
like  the  army  of  Carthage,  or  be  overpowered  and 
difperfed  by  a  ftroke  of  fortune,  the  multitude  of  a 
cowardly  and  undifciplined  people  muft,  on  fuch 
an  emergence,  receive  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  ene- 
my, as  they  would  a  plague  or  an  earthquake,  with 
hopelefs  amazement  and  terror,  and  by  their  num- 
bers, only  fwell  the  triumphs,  and  enrich  the  ^oil 
of  a  conqueror. 

Statesmen  and  leaders  of  armies,  accuftomed 
to  the  mere  obfervance  of  forms,  are  difconcertcd 
by  a  fufpqnfion  of  cuftomary  rules ;  and  on  flight 
grounds  defpair  of  their  country.  They  were  qua- 
lified only  to  go  the  rounds  of  a  particular  track  ; 
and  when  forced  from  their  ftations,  are  in  reality 

unable 
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unable  to  aft  with  men.  They  only  took  part  in 
fpnnalities,  of  which  they  undcrftood  not  the  ten* 
dency  j  and  together  with  the  modes  of  procedure, 
even  the  very  ftate  itfelf,  in  their  apprehenfionj  has 
ccafed  to  exilL  The  numbers,  poffeffions,  and  ro* 
fourccs  of  a  great  people,  only  fervc,  in  their  view^ 
to  conftitute  a  fcene  of  hopelefs  confufion  and 
terror. 

/ 

r 

In  rude  ages,  under  the  appellations  of  a  commu^ 
ntty^  a  people^  or  a  nation^  was  underftood  a  num- 
ber of  men  ;  and  the  ftate,  while  its  members  re- 
mained, was  accounted  entire.  The  Scythians, 
while  they  fled  before  Darius,  mocked  at  his 
childifh  attempt ;  Athens  furvived  the  devaftations 
of  Xerxes ;  and  Rome,  in  its  rude  ftate,  thofe  of 
the  Gauls.  With  poliflied  and  mercantile  ftates, 
the  cafe  is  fometimes  reverfed.  The  nation  is  a 
territory,  cultivated  and  improved  by  its  owners ; 
deftroy  the  poflTeffion,  even  while  the  matter  re- 
mains, the  ftate  is  undone. 

That  weaknefs  and  efl^cminacy  of  which  po- 
liflied nations  are  fometimes  accufed,  has  its  place 
probably  in  the  mind  alone.  The  ftrength  of  ani- 
mals, and  that  of  man  in  particular,  depends  on  his 
feeding,  and  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  he  is  ufed. 
Wholefome  food,  and  hard  labour,  the  portion  of 
many  in  every  poliflied  and  commercial  nation, 
^  fccure   to  the    public  a  number  of  men  endued 
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with  bodily  flrcngth,  and  inured  to  hardfliip  and 
toiL 

Ev£N  delicate  living,  and  good  accommodation, 
are  not  found  to  enervate  the  body.     The  armies 
of  Europe  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  the  children  of  opulent  families,  bred  in 
effeminacy,  or  nurfed  with  tender  care,  have  been 
made  to  contend  with  the  favage.     By  imitating  his 
arts,  they  have  learned,  like  him,  to  traverfe  the 
forcft ;  and,  in  every  feafon,  to  fubfift  in  the  defcrt. 
They  have,  perhaps,  recovered  a  leffon,  which  it 
has  coft    civilized  nations  many  ages  to  unlearn, 
That  the  fortune  of  a  man  is  entire  while  he  re- 
mains poffeffed  of  himfelf. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  few  of  the  ce- 
lebrated nations  of  antiquity,  whofe  fate  has  given 
rife  to  fo  much  refledion  on  the  viciffitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs,  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  thofe 
enervating  arts  we  have  mentioned ;  qr  made  thofe 
arrangements  from  which  the  danger  in  queftion   ^ 
could  be  fuppofed  to  arife.     The  Greeks,  in  piarti- 
cular„  at  the  time  they  received  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  had  certainly  not  carried  the  commercial  arts 
to  fo  great  a  height  as  is  common  with  the  moft 
flourifhing  and  profperous  nations  of  Europe.     They 
had  ftill  retained  the  form  of  independent  republics  j 
the  people  were  generally  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the 
government ;    and  not  being  able  to  hire  armies, 
they  were  obliged,  by  neceffity,  to  bear  a  part  in 

the 
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the  defence  of  their  country.  By  their  frequent 
wars  and^  domeftic  commotions,  they  were  accuf- 
.tomed  to  danger,  and  were  familiar  with  alarming 
iituations :  they  were  accordingly  ftili  accounted  the 
bcft  foldiers  and  the  heft  ftatefmen  of  the  known 
world.  The  younger  Cyrus  promifefl  himfelfthe 
empire  of  Afia  by  means  of  their  aid  ;  and  after  hi« 
fall,  a  body  of  ten  thoufand,  although  bereft  of 
their  leaders,  baffled,  in  their  retreat,  all  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The  viftor  of 
Afia  did  not  think  himfelf  prepared  for  that  con- 
quePc,  lill  he  had  formed  an  army  from  the  fub-^ 
flued  republics  of  Greece. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  the  age  of  Philip, 
the  military  and  political  fpirit  of  thofe  nations  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confiderably  impaired,  and  to 
have  fuflfered,  perhaps,  from  the  variety  of  interefts 
and  purfuits,  as  well  as  of  plcafures,  with  which 
their  members  came  to  be  occupied ;  they  even  made 
a  kind  of  feparatioh  between  the  civil  and  military 
charafteV.  Phocion,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch, 
having  obferved  that  the  leading  men  of  his 
time  followed  different  courfes,  that  fome  applied 
th^mfelves  to  civil,  others  to  military  affairs,  de- 
termined rather  to  follow  the  examples  of  Themif- 
tocles,  Ariftides,  and  Pericles,  the  leaders  of  a  for- 
mer age,  who  were  equally  prepared  for  either. 

We  find  in  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  a  per- 
petual reference  to  this  ftate  of  manners.    We  find 

him 
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Mm  esAiorting^he  Athenians,  flat  only  to  dechxt 
'^mtj  but  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  execution  of  thekr 
cmn  military  plans.  We  find  that  there  was  an  orn 
der  of  nulitary  men,  who  eafily  ^paflcd  from  the  fer** 
vice  'of  one  ftate>  tothzt  of  aiibther ;  and  who^when 
they  were  negleded  from  home,  turned  away  to  enr 
terprifes  on  their  own  account.  There  were  not, 
perhaps,  better  warriors^  in  any  former  age ;  but 
thofe  warriors  w^re  not  attached  to  any  flate  ;  and 
the  fettled  inhabitants  of  every  city  thought  them** 
felves  difqualified  for  military  ferrice.  The  dii^ 
cipline  of  armies  was  perhaps  improved ;  but  the 
Tigour  of  nations  was  gone  to  decay*  WhenPhv* 
lip,  or  Alexander,  defeated  the  Grecian  arsiies, 
which  were  chiefly  compofed  of  foldiers  dF  fortut^e, 
they  found  an  eafy  conqueft  with  the  otbec.  inhabin 
tants ;  and  when  the  latter,  afterwards  fupported 
by : thofe  foldiers,  invaded  the  Perfian  empire,  hq 
feems  to  have  left  little  martial  fpirit  behind:  htm  ; 
and  by  removing  the  military -men,  to  have:  taken 
precaution  enough,  in  his  abfence,  to  feciurc  his  do« 
minion  over  this  mutinous  and  iicfraftory  people^  /» 


'  ■  * 


The  fubdivifion  of  arts  and  pr6fel5<Mi«,-  in  ceN 
tain' examples,  tends  to  improve  the  ptoflicc  of 
them,  and  to  promote  their  ends.  By  baring  ttsf 
parated  the  arts  of  the  clothier .  smd  the  :ta6iicr,  we 
are  the  better  fupplied  with  (hoes  and  vnth  cloth; 
But  to  feparate  the  arts  which  form  the  citizen  and 
the  ftatefman,  the  arts  of  policy  and  war,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  difmember  the  human  charader,  and  tq 
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dcftroy  thofe  very  arts  we  mean  to  improve.  By  this 
fcparation,  we  in  cflfeft  deprive  a  free  people  of  what 
is  neceflary  to  their  Jafety  ;  or  we  prepare  a  defence 
againft  invafions  from  abroad,  which  gives  a  pro- 
fycQ,  of  ufurpation,  and  threatens  the  eftablifliment 
©f ^military  government  at  home. 

We  may  be  furprlzed  to  find  the  beginning  of 
certain  military  inftrudions  at  Rome,  referred  to  a 
time  no  earlier  than  that  of  the  Cimbric  war.  It 
^as  then,  we  are  told  by  Valerius  Maximus,  that 
Roman  foldiers  were  made  to  learn  from  gladiators 
the  ufe  of  a  fword  :  And  the  antagonifts  of  Pyrrhus 
and  of  Hannibal  were,  by  the  account  of  this  writer, 
ftill  in  need  of  ihftrudion  in  th^  firft  rudiments  of 
their  trade.  They  had  already,  by  the  order  and 
choice  of  their  incampments,  impreffed  the  Grecian 
invader  with  awe  and  refped ;  they  had  already,  not 
by  their  vidories,  but  by  their  national  vigour  and 
firmnefs,  under  repeated  defeats,  induced  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  But  tlie  haughty  Roman,  perhaps, 
knew  the  advantage  of  order  and  of  union,  with- 
out having  been  broke  to  the  inferior  arts  of  the 
mercenary  foldier  ;  and  had  the  courage  to  face  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  without  having  pradifed  the 
ufe  of  his  weapon  under  the  fear  of  being  whipped. 
He  could  ill  be  perfuaded,  that  a  time  might  come, 
when  refined  and  intelligent  nations  would  make 
the  art  of  war  to  confift  in  a  few  technical  forms  j 
that  citizens  arid  foldiers  might  come  to  be  diftin- 
guifhcd  as  much  as  women  and  men ;  that  the  ci- 
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tizen  woutd  become  j>offe(fed  of  a  property  whicft 
he  would  not  be  able,  or  required,  to  defend ;  that 
the  foldier  would  be  appointed  t6  keep  for  suioithef 
what  he  would  be  taught  to  defire,  and  what  he 
alone  would  be  enabled  to  feize  and  to  keep  for 
himfeif ;  that,  in  fliort,  one  fct  of  men  were  t<j 
have  an  intereft  in  the  prefervation  of  civil  cfta- 
blifhmcrtts,  without  the  power  to  defend  them  ;  that 
the  other  were  to  have  this  power,  without  either 
the  inclination  or  the  intereft. 

This  people,  however,  by  degrees  came  td  put 
their  military  force  on  the  very  footing  to  which 
this  defcription  alludes.  Marius  made  a  Capital 
change  in  the  manner  of  levying  foldiers  at  Rome  : 
He  filled  his  legions  with  the  mean  and  the  indigcht, 
who  depended  on*military  pay  for  fubfiftencc  ;  he 
created  a  force  which  refted  on  mere  dildpline  a- 
lone,  and  the  (kill  of  the  gladiator  ;  h^  iau^t  Ms 
troops  to  employ  their  fwoVds  againft  the  Connita- 
tion  of  their  country,  and  fet  the  example  tJf  ai 
praclicc  which  was  foon  adopted  and  improved  by 
his  fucceffors. 


i-^  i~ 


The  Romans  only  meaiit  by  their  armies' to  in- 
croach  on  the  freedom  of  other  nations,  while  they 
preferved  their  own.  They  forgot,  that  in  affem- 
bling  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  in  fuffering  any  leader 
to  be  mafter  of  a  difciplined  army,  they  aftually 
refigned  their  political  rights,  and  fuffercd  a  mafter 
to  arife  for  the  itate.    This  people,  in  fhort,  whofc 

ruling 
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ruling  paffion  was  depredation  and  conqueft,  pe- 
riftied  by  Ae  rcjcoil  of  an  engine  which  they  them- 
fclves  had  ereded  againft  mankind. 

The  boafted  refinements,  then,  of  the  poliflied 
age,  are  not  divefted  of  danger.  They  open  a  door^ 
perhaps,  to  difafter,  a$  wide  and  acceiTihle  as  any  o£ 
thoCe  they  have  fliut.  If  they  build  walls  and  ram-, 
parts,  they  enervate  the  minds  of  thoife  who  arc 
placed  to  defend  them;  if  they  forip  dii€ipline4 
armies,  they  reduce  the  military  fpirit  of  entire  na- 
tioi|8  ;  and  by  placing  the  fword  where  they  have 
ghren  a  diftafte  to  civil  eftablifhments,  they  pre- 
pai|?e  for  mankind  the  government  of  force. 

,  It  fe  happy  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the 
difparity.bptwe^n  the  fbldier  and  the  pacific  citizen 
can  v^cfht  fo  great  as  it  bccanie  among  thp  Greeks 
swtdjthe  Romans.  Ift  the  ufe  of  modem  arms,  the 
noyi{;e,  is  made  to  learn,  and  to  praftife  with  eafe, 
ail  U^at  the  veteran  knows ;  and  if  to  teach  him 
5^a:f  ^a.  platter  of  real  di$culty,  happy  are  they  who 
are  not  deterred  by  fuch  difficulties,  and  who  can 
difcover  the  arts  which  tend  to  fortify  and  preferve, 
not  to  ei}cryate  an4  ruUi  thpir  country. 
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SECTION      Vi 


Of  National  Wajle* 


A 


THE  ftrength  of  nations  corififts  m  the  Txreiikb, 
-the  numberg^  and  the  charafter^  jof  their 
pcopte;  .  The  hiftory  of  their  progrefs  &om  » fUtc 
of  rutienefs,>  it,  for  the  moft  part,  z-  detail  of  the 
ftruggles  they  b^e  maintained^  and  of  the  arts^they 
have  pradifed,  to  ftrengthen,  or  to  fccure  them- 
felvea*  Their  conquefts,  thibir  population^  and  their 
€pmm^ice,  theirr  civil  and  (.military,  asrangeo^nis, 
their  {kill  in  the  conflrudion  of/ vc^pons^ acd. iiiilibe 
xijiethods  of  attack  and  defence  ;  the .  very  diJ3:iiibU- 
tioz^  of.ta^a,  wJbether.in  piivatf  i^n^infif&r^  in  .pa- 
jriic  affairs,  either  tend  to  bej(low,i  or  proxBife  to  em- 
ploy with  advantage,  the .  coniUtii^^p^^  pf ;  ^  f^ati^al 
force,  and  the  relburces  of  wai?,^    i  .(.'V|    ^    .»    .:i<i 

•■■■•■  :■.  t     -i-Tf         ,     «;•  V-  :   r^  ?■>-{•* 

If  we  fuppofe,  that,  together  w/t]i},^thefe?  34y^- 
tages,  the  military  cbara£i:er,of  a^p^pplcrre^Ti^iipjSFi^pr 
is  improved,  it  muft  follow,  that  what  is  gained 
in  civilizaiiori,  ia  a  real  increafc  ^pf  .ftre^;igthj  pand 
that  tlie  ruin  of  nations  could  ricyer  ^qits>4f?^«Mii 
ihemrdvcs.  Where  dates  have  ftppped /  iho^ ,  an 
their  f)rogrefs,  or  have  aftually  -gone  to  decay,  wfc 
may  fufgeS,  that  however  difpofed  to  ad^nce,4)^ey 
have  found  a  limit,  beyond  which  ,thjqyco.\il4  l^ot 
proceed  ;  or  from,  a  remiflipn  pf  .th^  B.atiopaV  J^- 
rit,  and  a  weakoefe  of  character,  were  wnable  1o 

i^iake 
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make  the  moft  of  their  refources,  and  natural  ad-^ 
vantages.  On  thk  foppofitibfe/tfrom  being  fta- 
tionary,  they  may  begin  to  relapfe,  and  by  a  retro- 
grade motion,  in  a  lucceffion  of  ages,  arrive  at  a 
ftate  of  greater  weaknefs,  than  that  which  they 
quitted  in  the  beginning  of  their  puogreft ;  knd  with 
the  appearance  of  bejter  ?La;t$,  ?nd  fwpcffior  eonduft, 
^xpofe  thcmfely^ft  to  becooje  a  preyto' barbarians, 
whom,  in  the  att;|iQmfeirt»  pr  the  height  of  fheir 
-glory,  they  had  eafily  baffled  or  dcfpifed. 


Whatever  Tpay  be  the  aatural  flRrealth  of  a 
.people,  or  whatever  maybe  the  limits  beyond  which 
they'  caanot  •  inwove  oh  their  flock,  it  is  probable, 
that  no  nation  has  ever  reached  thofe  limits,  or  has 
beett  able  to  poflpiOTle  its  misfortunes,  and  the  ef- 
jfefts-iofmifoonduft,  until  its  fund  of  materials,  and 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  were  exhaufled,  or  the  num- 
bers of  its  people  were  greatly  reduced.  The  fame 
errors  in  policy,  and  weaknefs  of  manners,  which 
J^'t^t  the  proper  ufe  of  refources,  likewifc  check 

^^thdt^lncrftaft;  or  improvements 

J . , « .  f  f»» .  .,  1  *  ■ .     .  •  I*  I 

•'  Tfri:  xireaith  of  tlie  flate  confifts  in  the  fortune 
ciF^s' inrfrtibei^s.  The  aftual  revenue  of  the  flate  is 
that  Ihafe  of  every  pVivatd  fortune,' which  the  pub- 
lic i\is  been  accuflomed  to  demand  for  national  pur- 
pdfes.  This  revenue  cannot  be  always  proportioned 
to  what  may  be  fuppofed  redundant  in  the  private 

eftate,'  but  to' what  is,  in  fome  meafure,  thought 
'^  by  the  owiier ;    and  to  what  he  may  be  made  to 

fpare. 
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fparc,  without  intrenching  on  his  manner  of  Uvmgi 
and  without  fufpending  his  projefts  of  expence,  of 
of  commerce.  It  fhould  appear,  therefore,  tbat 
any  immoderate  increafe  of  private  cxpence  is  a 
prelude  to  national  weaknefs:  government,  even 
while  each  of  its  fubje£ks  confumes  a  princely  eflate^ 
may  be  ftraitcncd  in  point  of  revenue,  and  the  pa* 
radox  be  explained  by  example.  That  the  public  is 
poor,  while  its  members  are  rich* 

W  F.  are  frequently  led  into  error  by  miftaking 
money  for  riches  j  wc  think  that  a  people  cannot  be 
impoveriflied  by  a  waft  of  money  which  is  fjicnt 
among  themfclves.  The  fad  is,  that  men  are  im- 
poveriflied, only  in  two  ways ;  either  by  having 
their  gains  fufpended,  or  by  having  their  fubftance 
confumed ;  and  money  expended  at  home,  being 
circulated,  and  not  confumed,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  exchange  of  a  tally,  or  a  counter,  among 
a  certain  number  of  hands,  tend  to  diminifli  the' 
wealth  of  the  company  among  whom  it  is  handed 
about.  But  while  money  circulates  at  home,  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  which  are  the  real  conftituents  of 
wealth  may  be  idly  confumed ;  the  induftry  which 
might  be  employed  to  increaPe  the  ftock  of  a  people, 
may  be  fufpended,  or  turned  to  abufe. 

Great  armies,  maintained  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  any  national  objefl;,  are  fo  many 
xnouths  iinneccffarily  opened  to  wafte  the  ftore^  of 

the  public,  Jind  fo  many  hands  with-beld  from  the 
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arts  by  which  its  profits  are, made,  Unfuccefsfiil 
cnterpriles  are  fo  many  ventures  thrown  away,  and, 
loffes  fuftained,  proportioned  to  the  capital  em-*, 
ployed  in  the  fetvice.  The  Helvctii,  in  order  ta 
invade  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul,  burnt  their  bt*. 
bitations,  dropt  their  inftruments  of  hulbandry,  and 
confumed,  ia  one  year,  the  favings  of  many.  The 
cnterprifc  failed  of  fuccefe,  and  the  nation  was  un- 
done. 

* 

States  have  endeavoured,  in  fomc  inftances, 
by  pawning  their  credit,  inftead  of  employing  their 
capital,  to  difguife  the  hazards  they  ran.  ,  They 
have  found,  in  the  loans  they  raifed,  a  cafual  refource, 
which  encouraged,  their  enterprifes.  They  have 
feemed,  by  their  manner  of  erefting  transfera-blc 
fiinds^  to  leave  the  capital  for  purpofes  of  trade,  in 
the  hands  of  the^  fubjeft,  while  it  is  adually  ex* 
pendcd  by  the  government.  They  have,  by  thefe 
xnc^s,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  great  national 
projeAs^  without .  fufpending  private  induftry,  and 
have^  left  future  ages  to  anfwer,  in  part,  for  debts, 
contraded  with  a  viqw  to  future  emolument.  So 
far,  the  expedient  is  plaufible,  and  appears  to  t)e 
juft.  The  growing  burden  too,  is  thus  gradvpdiy 
laid ;  and  if  a  nation  be  to  (ink  in  fome  future  age,, 
every  minifter  hopes  it  may  ftill  keep  afloat  in  his 
own.  But  the  nieafure,  for  this  very  reafon,.is^ 
^th  an  its  advantages,  extremdy  dangerous,  iiji  the 
hands  of  a  precipitant  and  ambitious  adminiitra- 
tion,  regarding  only  tKe'prefent  bccaiion,  and  ima- 
gining 
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gining  a  ftatc  to  be  inexauftible,  while  a.  capital 
can  be  borrowed,  and  the  intereil  be  paid. 


We  are  told  of  a  nation,  who,  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  rivalled  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
world,  threw  off  the  dominion  of  a  matter  armed 
againft  them  with  the  powers  of  a  jgreat  king- 
dom, broke  the  yoke  with  which  they  had  been 
oppreffed,  and  almoft  within  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury, railed,  by  their  induftry  and  national  vigour, 
a  new  and  formidable  power,  which  ftruck  the 
former  potentates  of  Europe  with  awe  and  fufpence, 
and  turned  the  badges  of  poverty  with  which  they 
fct  out,  into  the  enfigns  of  war  and  dominion. 
This  end  was  attained  by  the  great  efforts  of  a 
fpirit  awaked  by  oppreffion,  by  a  fuccefsful  purfuit 
©f  national  wealth,  and  by  a  rapid  anticipation 
of  future  revenue.  But  this  illuftrious  ftate  is 
fuppofed,  not  jonly  in  the  language  of  a  former 
feftion,  to  have  pre -occupied  the  bufinefs  ;  they 
have  fequeftered  the  inheritance  of  many  ages  to 
come. 

Great  national  expence,  however,  does  not 
imply  the  neceffity  of  any  national  fuffering. 
While  revenue  is  applied  with  fuccefs,  to  obtain 
fome  valuable  end ;  the  profits  of  every  adven- 
ture, being  more  than  fufficicnt  to  repay  its  cotts, 
the  public  fhould  gain,  and  its  refourccs  fhould  con- 
tinue to  multiply.    But  an  expence,  whether  fuf- 
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t^ed  at  home  or  abrpad,  whether  a  wafte  of  the 
prefent,  or  an  an^cipation  of  future,  revenue,  if  \% 
bring  no  proper  return,  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  caufes  of  national  ruin. 
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Corruption  and  Political  SIavery# 


SECTION     L 


Of  Corruption  in  General. 


IF  the  fortuite  of  nations,  and  their  tendency  to 
aggrandifement,  or  to  ruin,  were  to  be  eflima- 
ted  by  merely  balancing,  on  the  principles  of 
laft  fcftion,  articles  of  profit  and  lofs,  every  argu- 
ment in  politics  would  reft  on  a  comparifon  of  na- 
tional expence  with  national  gain ;  on  a  comparifoa 
of  the  numbers  who  confume,  with  thofe  who  pro- 
duce or  amafs  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  columns 
of  the  induftrious,  and  the  idle,  would  include  all 
orders  of  men ;  and  the  ftate  itfelf,  being  allowed 
as  many  magiftrates,  politicians,  and  warriors,  as 
were  barely  fufficient  for  it$  defence  and  its  govem- 

menty 
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mcnt,  ihould  place,  on  the  fide  of  its  lofs,  every 
name  that  is  fupemumerary  on  the  civil  or  the 
military  lift;  all  thofe  orders  of  men,  who,  by 
the  poffeffion  of  fortune,  fubfift  on  the  gains  of 
others,  and  by  the  nicety  of  their  choice,  require  a 
great  expence  of  time  and  of  labour,  to  fupply  their 
confumption  ;  all  thofe  who  are  idly  employed  in 
the  train  of  perfons  of  rank  ;  all  thofe  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  profefEons  of  law,  phyfic,  or  divinity, 
together  with  all  the  learned,  who  do  riot,  by  their 
ftudies,  promote  or  improve  the  praftice  of  fomc 
lucrative  trade.  The  value  of  every  perfon,  in 
fliort,  ftiould  be  computed  from  his  labour ;  and 
that  of  labour  itfelf,  from  its  tendency  to  procure 
and  amafs  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  arts  em- 
ployed on  mete  fuperfluitics  fliould  be  prohibited, 
except  when  their  produce  could  be  exchanged  with 
foreign  nations,  for  commodities  that  might  be 
employed  to  mountain  ufeful  men  for  the  public. 

These  appear  to  be  the  rules  by  which  a  mifer 
would  examine  the  ftate  of  his  own  affairs,  or  thofe 
t)f  his  country  ;  but  fchemes  of  perfeft  corruption 
are  at  lead  as  imprafticable  as  fchemes  of  perfeft 
virtue.  Men  are  not  univerfally  mifers ;  tliey  will 
not  be  fatisfied  with  the  pleafure  of  hoarding  j  they 
muft  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  their  wealth,  in  order  that 
they  may  take  the  trouble  of  becoming  rich.  Pro- 
perty, in  the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  is 
unequally  divided :  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
fuffer  the  wealthy  to  fquander,  that  the  poor  may 

fubfift  J 
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fubfift ;  wc  arc  obliged  to  tolerate  certsun  orders  of 
men,  who  arc  above  the  neceffity  of  labour,  in 
order  that,  in  their  condition,  there  may  be  an  ob^ 
jed  of  ambition,  and  a  rank  to  which  the  bufy 
afpire.  We  are  not  only  obliged  to  admit  numbers, 
who, ,  in  ftria  ceconomy ,  may  be  reckoned  fuper- 
fluous,  on  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  political 
lift  J  but  becaufe  we  are  men,  and  prefer  the  occii* 
padon,  improvement,  and  felicity  of  our  nature, 
to  its  mere  exiftence,  we  muft  even  wifli,,  that  as 
many  members  as  pofEble,  of  every  community, 
may  be  admitted  to  a  fhare  of  its  defence  and  its 
government. 

Men,  in  faft,  while  they  purfue  in  fociety  dif- 
ferent objedts,  or  feparate  views,  procure  a  wide 
diftribution  of  power,  and  by  a  fpccies  of  chance, 
arrive  at  a  pofture  for  civil  eng^igements,  more 
favourable  to  human  nature  than  what  human  wif- 
dom  could  ever  calmly  devife. 

If  the  ftrength  of  a  nation,  in  the  mean  time, 
confifts  in  tfie  men  on  whom  it  may  rely,  and  who 
are  fortunately  or  wifely  combined  for  its  preferva- 
tion,  it  follows,  that  manners  are  as  important  as 
either  numbers  or  wealth  ;  and  that  corruption  is  to 
be  accounted  a  principal  caufe  of  the  national  de- 
clenfion  and  ruin. 

Whoever  perceives  what  are  the  qualities  of 
man  in  his  excellence,  may  eafily,  by  that  ftandard, 

diftinguifli 
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fliftinguifli  his  defers  or  corruption^.  If  ad  intcl* 
iigent,  a  courageous,  and  an  affeftionate  mind) 
conftitiitcs  the  perfeftion  of  his  nature,  rdmarkaMtf 
failings  in  any  of  thofe  particulars,  mufl  propaT'^ 
tibnally  fink  or  debafe  his  charader. 

We  hate  dbfervcd,  that  it  is  the  happincfs  of 
the  individual  to  make  a  right  choice  fA  his  con-* 
du£t ;  that  this  choice  will  lead  him  to  loTc  in  Ibciety 
the  fenfe  of  a  perfonal  intereft ;  and,  m  the  confide* 
ratioii  of  what  is  due  to  the  whole,  to  ftifle  thofe 
fluixieties  which  relate  to  himfelf  as  a  part. 

The  natural  difpofitibil  of  nian  to  humanity,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  temper,  may  raife  hhs  cbaradter 
to  this  fortunate  pitch.  His  elevation,  in  a  gf eat 
meafure,  depends  ort  the  form  of  hii  fociety ;  but 
he  can,  without  incurring  thd  charge  of  corruption, 
accommodate  himfelf  to  great  variations  in  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  government.  The  fame  integrity,  and 
vigorous  fpirit,  which,  in  democratical  ftates,  ren- 
ders him  tenacibus  of  his  equality,  may,  under 
ariftocfacy  or  monarchy,  lead  him  to  maintain 
the  fubordinations  eftablifhed.  He  may  entertain, 
towards  the  different  ranks  of  men  with  whom  he 
is  yoked  in  the  ftate,  maxims  of  refpefl:  and  of 
candour  :  he  may,  in  the  choice  of  his  aftions 
follow  a  principle  of  juftice,  and  of  honour,  which 
the  confiderations  of  fafety,  preferment,  or  profit, 
cannot  efface. 

From 
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From  our  complaints  of  national  4epravity,  it 
ihould,  notwithftanding,  appear,  that  whole  bodifes 
of  men  ^e  fometimes  infedled  with  an  epidemical 
*weaknef$  of  the  head,  or  corruption  of  heart,  by 
which  they  become  unfit  for  the  ftatiojis  they 
occupy,  and  threaten  the  ftates  they  compofe,  how- 
ever flourifliing,  with  a  profpeft  of  decay,  and  of 
ruin. 

A  CHANGE  of  national  manners  for  the  worfc, 
may  arife  from  a  difcontinuance  of  the  fcencs  in 
which  the  talents  of  men  were  happily  cultivated, 
and  brought  into  exercife;  or  from  a  change  in 
the  prevailing '  opinions  relating  to  the  conftituents 
of  honour  or  df  happinefs.  When  mere  riches, 
or  court-favour,  are  fuppofed  to  conftitute  rank  j 
the  inind  is  mifled  from  the  confideration  of  qua- 
lities on  which  it  ought  to  rely.  Magnanimity, 
courage,  and  the  love  of  mankind,  are  facrificed  to 
avarlccj  arid  vanity,  or  fuppreffed  under  ia  fenfe  of 
dependence.  The  individual  confiders  his  commu- 
nity fo  fiar  only  as  it  caii  be  rendered  fiibfervierit  to 
his  perfonal  advancement  or  profif:  he  ftates  him- 
fclf  in  competition  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  and, 
urged  by  the  paffions  of  emulation,  of  fear  and 
jealoufy,  of  envy  and  malice,  he  follows  the  max- 
ims of  an  animal  deftined  to  preferve  his  feparate 
exiflcncej  and  to  indulge  his  caprice  or  his  appetite, 
at  the  expence  of  his  fpecics.  '  • 

1  ^ 
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On  this  corrupt  foundation,  nicn  become  cither 
rapacious,  deceitful,  and  viplent,  ready  to  trefpafs 
on  the  rights  of  others  ;  or  fervile,  mercenary,  and 
bafe,  prepared  to  relinquifli  their  own.     Talents, 
capacity,  and  force  of  mind,  pdflefled  by  a  perfon 
of  the  firft  defcription,  fervc  to  plunge  him  the 
deeper  in  mifery,  and  to  fliarpen  the  agony  of  cruel 
paffions  ;  which  lead  him  to  wreak  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  the  torments  that  prey  on  himfelf.     To  a 
perfon  of  the  fecond,  imagination,  and  reafon  itfelf, 
only  fcrve  tp  poipt  out  falfe  objefts  of  fear,  or  defire, 
an4  te  multiply  the  fubjedts  of  dilappdbtment,  and 
pf  momentary  joy.    In  either  cafe,  and  whcthpr 
we  fuppofe  that  corrupt  men  ^re  urged  by  cove* 
toufnefs,  or  betrayed  by  fj?ar^  s^nd  without  Ipecify- 
ipg  the  crimes  which  fypm  cither  difpofition  they 
are  prepared  to  comn;iit,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  with 
Socrates,  "  That  every  mafter  fjiould  pr^y  he  may 
^.*  not  meet  \^ith  fuch  a  flave ;  and  every  fuch  per- 
*^  fqn,  being  unfit  for  liberty,  fhould  implore  tl^at 
^9  be  may  meet  with  si  m?rciful  ni^fter/- 

Man,  under  this  meafure  of  corruption,  although 
he  may  be  bought  for  a  flave  by  thofe  who  know 
how  to  turn  his  faculties  and  his  labour  to  profit ; 
and  although,  when  kept  under  proper  reftraints, 
his  neighbourhood  may  be  convenient  or  ufeful; 
yet  is  certainly  unfit  to  a£l  on  the  footing  of  a 
liberal  combination  or  concert  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures :  His  mind  is  not  addided  to  friendfhip  or  con- 
fidence ;  he  is  not  willing  to  aft  for  the  prefervation 

of 
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of  others,  nor  deferves  that  any  other  fhould  hazard 
tis  own  fafety  for  his. 

•  ,  f  •  ■ 

The  aftual  charafter  of  mankind,  mean  time, 
in  the  worft,  as  well  as  the  beft  condition,  is  un- 
doubtedly mixed  :  And  nations  of  the  beft  defcrip- 
tion  are  greatly  obliged  for  their  prefervation,  net 
only  to  the  good  difpofition  of  their  members,  but 
likeways  to  thofe  political  inftitutions,  by  which  the 
violent  are  reftrained  from  the  commiflibn  of  crimes, 
and  the  cowardly,  or  the  felfilh,  are  made  to  con- 
tribute  their  part  to  the  public  defence  or  profperity. 
By  means  of  fuch  inftitutions,  and  the  wife  precau- 
fions  of  goverftnient,  nations  are  enabled  to  fubfift, 
and  even  to  profper,  under  very  different  degrees 
fef  corruption,  or  of  pubUc  integrity. 

So  long  as  the  majority  of  a  people  are  fuppofed 
to  aft  on  maxims  of  probity,  the  example  of  the 
good^  and  even  the  'caution  of  the  bad,  give  a  ge- 
neral appearaince  of  integrity,  and  of  innocence. 
"Where  men  are  to  one  another  objedls  of  affeftion 
and  of  confidence,  where  they  are  generally  difpofed 
hot  to  offend,  government  may  be  remifs ;  and 
every  perfon  may  be  treated  as  innocent,  till  he  is 
found  to  be  guilty.  As  the  fubjeft,  in  this  cafe, 
does  not  hear  of  the  crimes,  fo  he  need  not  be  told 
of  the  punirtiments  inflifted  on  perfons  of  a  different 
charafter.  But  where  the  manners  of  a  people  are 
confiderabiy  changed  for  the  worfe,  every  fubjed . 
ittuft  ftand  on  his   guard,  and  government  itfelf 

F  f  f  miH 
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inufl:  a£l:  on  fuitable  maxims  of  fear  and  diftruftir 
The  individual,  no  longer  fit  to  be  indulged  in.  his 
prctcnfions  to  perfonal  confidcration,  independence^ 
or  freedom,  each  of  which  he  ^ould  turn  to  abufe, 
muft  be  taught,  by  external  force,  and  from  mo- 
tives of  fear,  to  counterfeit  thofe  effefts  of  innocence^ 
and  of  duty,  io  which  hie  is  ilbt  difpofcd  :  He  rnuft 
be  referred  to  the  whip,  or  the  gibbet,  for  argu-» 
ments  in  fuppdrt  of  a  caution,  which  the  ftatc  now 
required  him  to  aflume,  on  a  foppofition  that  he  is^ 
infcnfible  to  the  motives  ^hich  recommend  the 
pratVice  of  virtue^ 

The  rates  of  defpotifni  are  made  for  the  govern- 
ment oi  corrupted  men.  They  were  indeed  fol- 
lowed on  fome  remarkable  occafions,  even  lindei^ 
the  Roman  commonwealth ;  and  the  bloody  axe^ 
to  terrify  the  citizen  from  his  erimes,  aftd^  td^  repel 
the  cafual  and^  temporary  irruptions  of  vice,  wa? 
repeatedly  comnaiited  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
diSator.  They  were  fins^y  eftablilhed^  €3to  thcf 
ruins  of  the  republic  itfelf,  when  either  the  |>eople 
became  too  corrupted  for  freedom,  w  when  the 
magiftrate  became  too  corrupted  to  refign  his^ 
diSatorial  power.  This  fpccie^  of  government 
comes  naturally  in  the  termination  df  a  coiitiiiued 
and  growing  corruption ;  but  has  no  doubt,  in 
fome  inftances,  come  too  foon,  and  has  facrificed 
remains  of  virtue,  that  deferved  a  better  fate,  to 
the  jealoufy  of  tyrants,  who  were  in  haflre  to  aug- 
ment their  power.    This  method  of  government 

cannot. 
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cannot,  in  fuch  cafes,  fail  to  introduce  that  mea« 
fure  of  corruption,  agamlt  whofe  external  effeSs  it 
is  defircd  as  a  remedy.  When  fear  is  fuggefted  as 
the  pnly  motive  to  duty,  every  heart  becomes  rapa- 
cious or  bafe.  And  this  medicine,  if  applied  to  a 
healthy  body,  is  fure  to  create  the  diltemper  which 
ip  other  cafes  it  is  deflined  to  cure* 

This  is  the  manner  of  government  into  which 
the  covetous,  and  the  arrogant,  to  fatiate  their  un- 
happy defires,  would  hurry  their  fellow-creatures : 
It  is  a  manner  of  government  to  which  the  timorous 
and  the  fervile  fubmit  at  difcretion  ;  and  when  thefe 
charafters  of  thj2  rapacious  and  the  timid  divide 
mankind,  even  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  or  Trajan, 
can  do  no  more  than  apply,  with  candour  and  with 
vigour,  the  whip  and  the  fword  5  and  endeavour, 
by  the  hopes  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punifliment, 
to  find  a  fpeedy  and  a  temporary  cure  for  the  crimes, 
or  the  imbecilities  of  pieiit 

Other  dates  may  be  more  or  lefs  corrupted : 
This  has  corruption  for  its  bafis.  Here  juflice  may 
fometimes  dircft  the  arm  of  the  defpotical  fovereign ; 
but  the  name  of  juftice  is  moft  commonly  employed 
to  fignify  the  intereft,  or  the  caprice,  of  a  reigning 
power.  Human  fociety,  fufceptible  of  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  here  finds  the  fimpleft  of  all.  The 
toils  and  poffeflions  of  many  are  dcftined  to  aflwage 
the  paiTions  of  one  or  a  few ;  and  the  only  parties 
that  remain  among  mankind,  are  the  oppreflbr  who 
demands,  and  the  oppreffed  who  dare  not  refufe. 

Nations, 
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Nations,  while  they  were  intitled  to  a  milder 
fate,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Greeks,  repeatedly  con- 
quered, have  been  reduced  to  this  condition  by 
military  force.  They  have  reached  it  too  in  the 
ipaturity  of  their  own  depravation? :  when,  like 
the  Romans,  returned  from  the  conqueft,  and 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  world,  they  give  loofe 
to  faction,  and  to  crimes  too  bold  and  too  frequent 
fqr  the  correftion  of  ordinary  government ;  and 
when  the  fword  of  juftice,  dropping  with  blood, 
and  perpetually  required  to  fupprefs  accumulating 
diforders  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer  await  the 

• 

delays  and  precautions  of  an  adminiftration  fettered 
by  laws  ^* 

It  is,  however,  well  known  frpm  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  that  corruption  of  this,  or  of  any  other 

• 

degree,  is  not  peculiar  to  nations  in  their  decline,  or 
in  the  refult  of  fignal  profperity,  and  great  advances 
in  the  arts  of  commerce.  The  bands  of  fociety, 
indeed,  in  fmall  and  infant  eftablifliments,  are  ge- 
nerally ftrong;  and  their  fubjefts,  either  by  an 
ardent  devotion  to  their  own  tribe,  or  a  vehement 
animofity  againfl:  enemies,  and  by  a  vigorous  cou- 
rage founded  on  both,  are  well  qualified  to  urge, 
or  to  fuftain,  the  fortune  of  a  growing  community. 
But  the  favage,  and  the  barbarian,  have  given, 
notvvithftanding,  in  the  cafe  of  entire  nations,  fomc 
examples    of  a  weak    and    timorous  charafterf. 

*  Saluft.  Bell.  Catalinarium, 
\  The  barbarous  nations  of  Siberia,  in  general,  are  fervife 
aad  timid. 

They 
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They  have,  in  more  inftances,  fallen  into  that 
fpecies  of  corruption  which  we  have  already  def- 
cribed  in  treating  of  barbarous  nations  ;  they  have 
made  rapine  their  trade,  not  merely  as  a  fpecies  of 
warfare,  or  with  a  view  to  enrich  their  community, 
but  to  poffefs,  in  property,  what  they  learned  to 
prefer  even  to  the  ties  of  affeftion  or  of  blood. 

In  the  loweft  ftate  of  commercial  arts,  the  paf- 
lions  for  wealth,  and  for  dominion,  have  exhibited 
fcenes  of  oppreflion   or  feryility,  which  the  mod 
finiflied  corruption  of  the  arrogant,  the  cowardly^ 
and  the  mercenary,  founded  on  tlie  defire  of  pro- 
curing, or  the  fear  of  lofing,  a  fortune,  could  not 
exceed.    In  fuch  cafes,  the  vices  of  men,  unref- 
trained  by  forms,  and  unawed  by  police,  are  fuf- 
fcred  to  riot  at  large,  and  to  produce  their  entire 
eflfcds.  Parties  accordingly  unite,  or  feparate,  on  the 
maxims  of  ^  gang  of  robbers  :    they  facrificc  to  in- 
tereft  the  tendered  affedions  of  human  nature.  The 
parent  fuplies  the  market  for  flaves,  even  by  the 
iale  of  his  own  children ;  the  cottage  ceafes  to  be  a 
fanftuary  for  the  weak  and  the  defencelef$  ftranger  ; 
and  the  rites  of  hofpitality,  often  fo  facred  among 
nations  in  their  primitive  ftate,  come  to  be  violated, 
like  every  other  tie  of  humanity,  without  fear  or 
remorfe^. 

Nations,  which  in  later  periods  of  their  hiftory 
|)ecame  eminent  for  civil  wifdom  and  juftice,  had, 
perhaps,  in  a  former  age  paroxyfms  of  lawlefs  dif- 

*  Chardln's  travels  through  MingrdU  iatA  F<xC^« 
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order,  to  which  this  defcription  might  in  part  be 
;»pplied.  The  very  policy  by  which  they  arrived 
^t  their  degree  of  n^ional  felicity,  w^s  devifed  as  a 
remedy  for  outrageousf  abufe.  The  eltablilhment 
of  prjler  was  d^ted  from  the  commiffion  ol  rapes 
jUjd  murders ;  indignation,  and  private  revenge, 
were  the  principles  on  which  nations  proceeded!  tq 
the  expulfion  of  tyrants,  to  the  emancipation  of 
mankind,  and  the  full  explanation  of  their  pohtica} 
rights. 

Defects  of  government,  and  of  law,  may  b^ 
in  fome  cafes  confidered  as  a  fymptqm  of  innocence 
and  of  ^rtue.  But  where  power  is  already  eila- 
blilhed,  where  the  ftrong  are  unwilling  to  fu^er 
reftraint,  or  the  weak  unable  to  find  a  protedion, 
the  defefts  of  l2^w  are  marks  pf  the  moft  perfect 
^corruption. 

iVMOHG  ru4e  natipns,  government  is  often  cje-? 
fedlive ;  both  becaufe  men  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  all  the  evils  for  which  polifhed  nations  h^ve 
endeavoured  to  find  a  redrefs  :  and  becaufe,  even 
where  evils  of  the  moft  flagrant  nature  have  long 
afflided  the  peace  of  fociety,  th^ey  \\2^\c  not  yet  been 
?ible  to  apply  the  cure.  In  the  prog^efa  qf  ciyiliza- 
tion,  new  diftcmpers  break  forth,  and  new  remedies 
are  applied :  but  the  remedy  is  not  always  applied 
tlie  moment  the  diftemper  appears ;  and  laws, 
though  fuggefted  by  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  are 

pot  the  fymptom  of  a  recent  corruption,  but  of  a"' 

defire 
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defire  to  find  a  remedy  that  may  cure,  perhaps^ 
fome  inveterate  evil  which  has  long  afiliSed  the 
ftate^ 


'fHERE  ire  corruptions,  howevei',  under  "WhicH 
tneil  (till  poffefs  the  vigour  and  the  refolution  to 
eorrefl:  thcmfelves.  Such  are  the  violence  and  the 
outrage  which  accompany  the  coDifioti  of  fierce  and 
daring  fpirits,  occupied  in  the  ftruggles  which  fome- 
fimes  precede  the  dawn  of  civil  and  commercial  im- 
provements ^  In  fuch  cafes,-  men  have  frequently 
difcovefed  a  remedy  for  evils,  of  which  their  owri 
mifguided  impetuofity,  and  fuperior  force  of  mind, 
were  the  principal  caufes,  But.if  to  a  depraved  dif- 
Jx)fition,  we  fuppofe  to  be  joined  a  weaknefe  of 
fpirit;  if  to  an  admiration,  and  defire  of  riches,  be 
joined  an  averfion  to  danger  or  bufinels  ;  if  thofc 
©rders  of  men  whofe  valour  is  required  by  the- 
public,  ceafe  to  be  brave  j  if  the  members  of  focie- 
ty,  in  general,  have  not  thofe  perfotial  qualities  which 
ire  required  to  fill  the  ftations  of  equality,  of  of 
honour,  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  fonns  of 
the  ftate ;  they  muft  fink  fo  a  depth  from  which 
their  imbecility,  even  more  than  their  depraved  in- 
clinations, may  prevent  their  rife. 
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Section     it; 

Of  Luxury. 

WE  arc  far  from  being  agreed  on  the  applicsi- 
tion  of  the  term  luxury^  or  on  that  degree 
of  its  meaning  which  is  confiftent  with  national 
profpcrity,  or  with  the  moral  reftitude  of  our  nature. 
It  is  fometimes  employed  to  fignify  a  manner  oi 
life  which  we  think  neceflary  to  civilization,  ani( 
even  to  happinels.  It  is,  in  oiif  panegyric  of  po- 
liflied  ages,  the  pararit  of  arts,  the  fupport  of  com' 
merce,  and  the  minifter  of  national  greatnefs,  ana 
of  opulence.  It  is,  in  our  cenfure  of  degenerate 
manners,  the  fource  of  corruption,  and  the  prefagc 
of  national  declenfion  and  ruin.  It  is  admired^ 
and  it  is  blamed  ;  it  is  treated  as  ornamental  and 
tifeful ;  and  it  is  profcribed  as  a  vice. 

»  -        • 

With  all  this  diverfity  in  our  judgments,  wc 
are  generally  uniform  in  employing  the  term  to  fig- 
nify that  complicated  apparatus  which  mankind  de- 
vife  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  life.  Their 
buildings,  furniture,  equipage,  cloathing,  train  of 
domcftics,  refinement  of  the  table,  and,  in  general, 
all  that  affemblage  which  is  rather  intended  to  pleafc 
the  fancy,  than  to  obviate  real  wants/  and  which 
is  r^tlier  ornamental  than  ufeful. 

WheR 
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When  we  are  difpofed  therefore,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  luxury,  to  rank  the  enjoyment  of  thefe 
things  among  the  vices,  we  either  tacitly  refer  to  the 
habits  of  fenfuality,  debauchery,  prodigality,  vanity, 
and  arrogance^  with  which  the  poffeflion  of  high 
fortune  is  fometimes  attended  ;  or  we  apprehend  a 
certain  meafure  of  what  is  neceffary  to  human  life, 
beyond  which  all  enjoyments  are  fuppofed  to  be 
cxceffive  and  vicious.  When,  on  the  contrary,^ 
luxury  is  made  an  article  of  national  luftre  arid  feli- 
city,  we  only  think  of  it  as  an  innocent  confequence 
of  the  unequal  diftribution  of  wealth,  and  as  a  me- 
thod  by  which  diflferent  ranks  are  rendered  mutually 
dependent,  and  mutually  ufeful.  The  poor  are 
made  to  praftife  arts,  and  the  rich  to  reward  them. 
The  public  itfelf  is  made  a  gainer  by  what  feems  to 
wafte  its  (lock,  and  it  receives  a  perpetual  increafe 
of  wealth,  from  the  influence  of  thofe  growing 
appetites,  and  delicate  tafles,  which  feem  to  menace 
confumptiori  and  ruin. 

»         •  •  .•-.*■ 

It  Is  certain,  that  we  mufl  either,  together  with' 

the  commercial  arts,  fufFer  their  fruits  to  be  enjoyed, 

and  even,  in  fome  meafure,  admired ;    or,  like  the 

Spartans,  prohibit  the  art  itfelf,  while  we  are  afraid 

of  its  confcquences,  or  while  we  think  that  the 

Converiiencies  it  brings  exceed  what  nature  requires. 

But  we  may  propofe  to  flop  the  advancement  of 

arts  at  any  ftage  of  their  progrefs,  and  (till  incur  the 

cenfure  of  luxury  from  thofe  who  have  not  advanced 

-fb  far.      The  houfe-buildcr  and  the  carpenter  at 

G  g  g  S'parti 
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Sparta  were  limited  to  the  ufe  of  the  axe  and  tic 
law  ;  but  a  Spartan  cottage  might  have  pafled  for 
a  palace  in  Thrace  :  and  if  the  difpute  were  to  tunv 
on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  phyfically  neceffary  ta 
the  prefervation  of  human  life,  as  the  ftandard  of 
what  is  morally  lawfd,  the  faculties  of  phyfic,  2% 
well  as  of  morality,  would  probably  divide  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  leave  every  individual,  as  at  prcfent,* 
to  find  fbme  rule  for  himfclf.  The  cafuift,  for  the 
ihoft  part,  confiders  the  praftice  of  his  own  age  and 
condition,  as  a  ftandard  for  mankind  •  If  in  one 
age  or  condition,  he  condemn  the  ufe  of  a  coach^ 
in  another  he  would  have  no  lefs  cenfur-ed  the  wear- 
irtg  of  fhoes  ;  and  the  very  perfon  who  exclaims 
againft  the  firft,  would  probably  not  have  fpared 
the  fecond,  if  it  had  not  been  already  familiar  in. 
ages  before  his  own.  A  cenfor  torn  in  a  cottage,^ 
and  accuftomed  to  fleep  upon  ftf^w,  does  not  pro- 
pofe  that  men  fliould  return  to  the  woods  and  the 
caves  for  flielter ;  he  admits  the  reafbnablenels  arid 
the  utility  of  what  is  already  familiar ;  and  appre- 
hends an  excefs  and  corruption,  only  in  the  newcft- 
refinement  of  the  rifing  generation; 

The  clergy  of  Europe,  fiave  preached  fucceflively 

againft  every  new  fafliion,  and  every  innovation  in 

drefs.     The  modes  of  youth  are  a  fubjcfl;  of  cenfurc 

to  the  old ;    and  modes  of  the  laft  age,  in  their 

turn,  are  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  flippant,  and  the 

young.     Of  this  there  is  not  always  a  better  account' 

,tp  be  given,  than  that  the  old  are  di^ofed  to  be 

fevere,  and  the  young  to  be  merry. 

The 
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The  argument  againft  many  of  the  convenien- 
cies  of  life,  drawn  from  the  mere  confideration  of 
their  not  being  neceffary,  was  equally  proper  in  the 
mouth  of  the  favage,  who  diffuaded  from  the  firft 
applications  of  induftry,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  mora- 
iift,  who  infifts  on  the  vanity  of  the  iaft.  "  Our 
^'  anceftors,'*  he  might  fay,  "  found  their  dwelling 
*'  under  this  rock ;  they  gathered  their  food  in  the 
♦^  foreilj  they  allayed  their  thirft  from  the  fountain; 
*'  and  they  were  cloathed  in  the  fpoils  of  the  bealt 
**  they  had  flain.  Why  fhould  we  indulge  a  falfe 
^*  delicacy,  or  require  from  the  earth  fruits  which 
^^  ihe  is  not  accuftomed  to  yield  ?  The  bow  of  our 
^^  father  is  already  too  ftrong  for  our  arms ;  and 
^* '  the  wild  beaft  begins  to  lord  jit  in  the  wpods/* 

Thus  the  moralifl:  may  have  found,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  age,  thofe  topics  of  blame,  from 
which  he  is  So  much  difpofed  to  arraign  the  man* 
ners  of  his  own  ;  and  our  embarraffment  on  the 
fubjefl:,  is,  perhaps,  but  a  part  of  that  general 
perplexity  which  we  undergo,  in  trying  to  define 
moral  charafters  by  external  circumftances,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  attended  with  faults  in  the 
mind  and  the  heart.  One  man  finds  a  vice  in  the 
wearing  cf  linen  j  another  does  not,  unlefs  the 
fabric  be  fine  :  aiTd  if,  mean-time,  it  be  true,  that 
a  perfon  may  be  dreffed  in  manufacture,  either 
coarfe  or  fine  ;  that  he  may  fleep  in  the  fields,  or 
lodge  in  a  palace  ;  tread  upon  carpet,  or  plant  his 
foot  on  the  ground  ;  while  the  mind  either  retain^ 

or 
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or  has  loft  its  penetration,  and  its  vigour,  and  the 
heart  its  affection  to  mankind,  it  is  vain,  under  any 
fuch  circumftance,  to  feek  for  the  diftinSions  o£ 

r 

virtue  and  vice,  or  to  tax  the  poliflied  citizen  with 
weaknefs  for  any  part  of  his  equipage,  or  for  his 
wearing  a  fur,  in  which,  perhaps  fome  favage  was 
dreffed  before  him,  Vanity  is  not  diftinguiflied  by 
any  peculiar  fpecies  of  drefs.  It  is  betrayed  by  the 
Indian  in  the  phantalHc  affprtments  of  his  plumes, 
his  fhells,  his  party-coloured  furs,  and  in  the  time 
he  beilows  at  the  glafs  and  the  toilet.  Its  projects 
in  the  woods  and  in  the  town  are  the  fame  :  in  the 
one,  it  feeks,  with  the  vifage  bedaubed,  and  with 
teeth  artificially  flained,  for  that  admiration,  which 
it  courts  in  the  other  with  a  gilded  equipage,  ancj 
liveries  of  Hate.  ^  ,        .  ^     - 

Polished  nations,  in  their  progrefs,  often  come 
to  furpafs  the  rude  in  moderation,  and  feverity  of 
manners.  "  The  Greeks,'*  lays  Thucydides,  *'  not 
"  long  ago,  like  barbarians,  wore  golden  fpangles 
"  in  the  hair,  and  went  armed  in  times  of  peace.'* 
Simplicity  of  dreis  in  this  people,  became  a  mark 
of  politenefs  ;  and  the  mere  materials  with  which 
the  body  is  nouriHied  or  cloathed,  are  probably  of 
little  confequcnce  to  any  people.  We  muft  look 
for  the  chara£ters  of  men  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  not  in  tlie  fpecies  of  their  food,  or  in  the 
mode  of  their  apparel.  What  are  now  the  orna- 
ments of  the  grave,  and  fevere  j  what  is  owned  to 
be   a  real  convenicncy,  were  once  the  fopperies  of 

youth. 
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youth,  or  were  devifed  to  pleafe  the  effeminate* 
The  new  fafliion,  indeed,  is  often  the  mark  of  the 
coxcomb  ;  but  we  frequently  change  our  fafliions, 
without  multiplying  coxcombs,  or  increafing  the 
nieafures  of  our  vanity  and  foUy. 

Are  the  apprehenfions  of  the  fevcre,  therefqrc, 
in  every  age,  equally  groundlefs  and  unreafonable  ? 
Are  we  never  to  dread  any  error  in  the  article  of  a 
refinement  bellowed  on  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
or  the  convcniencies  of  life  ?  The  fad  is,  that  men 
are  perpetually  expofed  to  the  commiffion  of  error 
in  this  article,  not  merely  where  they  are  accuftomed 
to  high  meafures  of  accommodation,  or  to  any  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  food,  but  where-ever  thefe  objedb, 
in  general,  may  come  to  be  pircferred  to  their  cha- 
rader,  to  their  country,  or  to  mankind ;  they  aftu- 
ally  commit  fuch  error,  where-ever  they  admire 
paultry  diftindtions  or  frivolous  advantages  \  where- 
ever  they  Ihrink  from  fmall  inconveniencies,  and 
are  incapable  of  difcharging  their  duty  with  vigour. 
The  ufe  of  morality  on  this  fubjeO:,  is  not  to  limit 
men  to  any  particular  fpecies  of  lodging,  diet,  or 
cloaths  ;  but  to  prevent  their  confidering  thefe  con-f 
veniencies  as  the  principal  objeds  ot  human  life. 
And  if  we  are  alked.  Where  the  purfuit  of  trifling 
accommodations  fhould  Hop,  in  order  that  a  man 
may  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  higher  engage- 
ments of  life  \  we  may  anfwer.  That  it  fhould  ftop 
yrhere  it  is.  This  was  the  rule  followed  at  Sparta : 
l^\\c  objedt  of  the  rule  waS;,  to  prclcrve  the  heart 
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entire  for  the  public,  and  to  occupy  men  in  culti- 
vating their  own  nature,  not  in  accumulating  wealth, 
and  external  conveniencies.  It  was  not  expeftcd 
ocherways,  that  the  axe  or  the  faw  (hould  be  attend- 
ed with  greater  political  advantage,  than  the  plane 
and  the  chifel.  When  Cato  walked  the  ftrcets  of 
Rome  without  his  robe,  and  without  ihoes,  he  did 
fo,  moft  probably,  in  contempt  pf  what  his  country- 
men were  fo  prone  to  admire ;  not  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  virtue  in  one  fpecies  of  drefs,  or  a  vice  in 
another. 

Luxury,  therefore,  confidered  as  a  predileSion 
in  favour  of  the  objeds  of  vanity,  and  the  coftly 
materials  of  pleafure,  is  ruinous  to  the  human  cha- 
rafter ;  confidered  as  the  mere  u,fe  of  accommoda? 
tions  and  convenieneies  which  the  age  has  procured, 
rather  depends  on  the  progrefs  which  the  mechanical 
arts  have  made,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  men  are  unequally  parcelled,  than  on 
the  difpofitions  of  particular  men  either  tq  vice  or 
to  virtue. 

Different  meafures  of  luxury  are,  however^ 
yarioufly  fuited  to  diiferent  conftitutions  of  govern- 
ment. The  advancement  of  arts  fuppofes  an  un- 
equal diftribution  of  fortune ;  and  the  means  of 
diftinftion  they  bring,  ferve  to  render  the  feparation 
of  ranks  more  fenfible.  Luxury  is,  upon  this  ac- 
count, apart  from  all  its  moral  efFefts,  adverfe  to 
iJic  form  of  dcmocratical  government  j  and  in  any 

ftat« 
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ftate  of  fociety,  can  be  fafely  admitted  in  that  degree 
only  in  which  the  membfers  of  a  community  arc 
fuppofed  of  unequal  rank,  and  conftitute  public 
-order  by  the  relations  of  fuperior  and  vaffal.  I£gh 
degrees  of  it  appear  falutary,  and  even  neceffary,  in 
monarchical  and  mixed  governments ;  where,  be- 
fides  the  encouragement  to  arts  and  comtti^irce,  it 
fcrves  to  give  luftre  to  thofe  hereditary  or  conftitu- 
tbnal  dignities  which  have  a  place  ti  importance' 
in  the  political  fyftem.  Whether  even  here  luxury 
leads  to  abufe  peculiar  to  ages  of  high  refinement 
and  opulence,  we  (hall  proceed  to  confider  in  the 
fellowing.  feftions* 
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SECTION     ni. 

pf  the  Corruption  incident  to  Polifl/ed  Nations , 

LUXURY  and  corruption  arc  frequently  coupled 
together,  and  even  pals  for  fynonynbous  terms. 
But,  ia  drdcr  to  avoid  any  difpute  about  words,  by. 
the  firft  We  may  underiland  that  accumulation  of 
weakh,  and  that  refincmait  on  the  way^  of  enjoy- 
ing it;  whicti  are  the  objefls  of  induftry,  or  the 
fruits  of  mechanic  and  commercial  arts  :  And  by  the 
fecohd  a  real  weakncfs,  or  depravity  of  the  human 
chatafter,  which  may  accompany  any  ftate  of  thofc 
arts,  and  be  foiind  under  any  esiemal  circumftances 
6r  condition  whatfoever.  It  remains  to  inquire/ 
What  are  the  corruptions  incident  to  polilhed  na- 
tions; arrived  at  certain  meafures  of  luxury,  and 
pofTefled  of  certain  advantages,  in  which  they  ard 
generally  fuppofed  to  excel  ? 

'  J-  «  *  ...-•.  . .        .  ,^ 

We  need  not  have  recoilrfe  to  a  parallel  between; 
the  manners  of  entire  nations,  in  the  extremes  of 
civilization  and  rudenefs,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied,' 
that  the  vices  of  men  are  not  pfoportioned  to  their 
fortunes  j  or  that  the  habits  of  avarice,  or  of  fen- 
fuality,  are  not  founded  on  any  certain  meafures  of 
wealth,  or  determinate  kind  of  enjoymeilt.  Where 
the  fituations  of  particular  men  are  varied  as  much 
by  their  perfonal  ftations,  as  they  can  be  by  the 

ftate 
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^ate  of  national  refinements,  the  fame  paffions  for 
intereft,  or  pleafurc,  prevail  in  every  condition. 
They  arife  from  temperament,  or  an  acquired  admii> 
ration  of  property  ;  nor  from  any  particular  maiif. 
ner  of  life  in  vj^hich  the  parties ,  are ,  engaged,  nor 
from  any  particular  fpecies  gf  property,  which  may 
have  occupied  their  cares  and  their  wifheg. 

,  Temperance  and  moderation  are,  at  leaft,  ai 
frequent  among  thofe  whom  we  call  the  fuperior^ 
as  they  are  among  the  lower  claffes  of  m^n  ;  and 
however  we  may  affix  the  charader  of  fpbriety  to 
mere  cheapnefs  of  diet,  and  other  ?iccpni.modationS 
with  which  any  particular  age,  or  rank  of  men, 
jSippcar  fo  be  contented,  it  is  well  known,  that 
toftly  materials  are  not  ncceffary  to  conftitute  a 
debauch,  nor  profligacy    lefs  frequent  under  the 

thatched  roof,  than  under  the  lofty  ceiling.     Men 

*       '  ■   *  ■  .  *  .  _    .    '  '  ■» 

grow  ^  equally .  familiar  with  different,  conditions, 
receive  equal  pleafure,  and  are  equally  allured  to 
fcnfuality,  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  cave.  Their 
acquiring  in  either  habits  of  intemperance  or  iloth, 
depends  on  the  remiffion  of  other  purfuits,  and  on 
the  diftafte  of  the  mind  to  other  engagements.  If 
the  affeftions  of  the  heart  be  awake,  and  the  pat 
fions  of  love,  admiration,  or  anger,  be  kindled,' 
tlic  coitly  furniture  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  the 
homely  accommodations  of  the  cottage,  are  negleft- 
ed :  And  men,  when  roufed,  rejed  their  repofe  ;  or^ 
when  fatigued,  embrace  it  alike  on  the  filken  bed^ 
0v  on  the  qouch  of  draw. 

tihU  #E 
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We  arc  not,  however,  from  hence  to  conclude; 
that  luxury,  with  all  its  concomitant  circumftances^ 
which  either  fervc  to  favour  its  increafe,  or  which, 
in  the  arrangements  of  civil  fociety,  follow  it  2S 
corrfeqiiences,  can  have  no  effeft  to  the  difadvantage 
6i  national  manners.  If  that  refpitc  from  public 
dangers  and  troubles  which  gives  a  Teifiire  for  the 
praftice  of  commercial  arts,  be  continued,  or  in* 
creafed,  into  a  difufe  of  national  efforts  y  if  the  indi- 
vidual, not  called  to  unite  with  his  country,  be  left 
to"  purfue  his^  private  advantage  ;  we  may  find  him- 
become  effeminate,  mercenary,  and  fenfual  j  not 
becaufe  pleafures  and  profits  are  become  more  allu- 
ring, but  becaufe  he  has  fewer  calls  to  attend  to  other 
6bj>fts ;  and  becaufe  he  has  more  encouAgement 
to  (ludy  his  perfonal  advantages,,  and  purfue  hi» 
fcparatc  intercfts. 

If  the  difparities  df  rank  and  fortune  which  are 
Aeceffary  to  the  purfuit  or  enjoyment  of  luxury,  in- 
troduce falfe  grounds  of  precedency  and  eftimation  ;^ 
if,  on  the  mere  confiderations  of  beiiig  rich  or  poor. 
One  order  of  men  are,  in  their  own  apprehenfion, 
elevated,  another  debafed ;    if  one  be  criminally 
proud,  another  meanly  dejeded  y  and  every  rank- 
in  its  place,  like  the  tyrant,  who  thinks  that  na- 
tions are  made  for  himfelf,  be  difpofed  to  afTume 
drt  the  rights  of  mankihd:     although,  upon  the 
cottiparifon,  the  higher  order  may  be  leaft  corrupted  j 
or  from  education,  and  a  fenfe  of  perfonal  dignity, 
have  moft  good  qualities  remaining  j   yet  the  one. 

becoming 
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becoming  mercenary  and  fervile ;  the  other  impe- 
rious and  arrogant ;  both  regardlefs  of  jufticc,  and 
of  merit ;  the  whok  mafs  is  corrupted,  and  the 
manners  of  a  fociety  changed  for  tfie  wprfe,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  members  ceafe  to  aQ  on  principles  of 
^quality,  independence,  or  freedom. 

Upon  this  view,  and  confidering  the  merits  of 
Kien  in  the  abftr^ft,  a  mere  change  from  the  habits 
of  a  republic  to  thofe  of  a  monarchy  ;  fro  m  the 
love  of  equality,  to  the  fenfe  of  a  fubordination 
founded  on  birth,  titles,  and  fortune,  is  a  fpecies 
of  corruption  to  mankind.  But  this  degree  of  cor- 
isuption  is  ftiU  confident  with  the  fafety  and  pro- 

fperity  of  fome  nations ;    it  admits  of  a  vigorous 

« 

,  courage,  by  which  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
pf  kingdoms,  may  be  long  prefcrved. 

Under  the  form  of  monarchy,  while  yet  in  its 
vigour,  fuperior  fortune  is,  indeed,  one  mark  by 
which  the  different  orders  of  men  are  diftinguiftied ; 
but  there  are  fome  other  ingredients,  without  which 
wealth  is  not  admitted  as  a  foundation  of  prece- 
dency, and  in  favour  of  which  it  is  often  defpifed, 
and  lavilhed  away.  Such  are  birth  and  titles,  the 
reputation  of  courage,  courtly  manners,  and  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  mind.  If  we  fuppofe,  that  thefc 
diftinftions  are  forgotten,  and  nobility  itfelf  only 
to  be  known  by  the  fumpuous  retinue  which  money 
alone  may  procure  ;  and  by  a  lavifh  expence,  which 
tlic  more  recent  fortunes  (:an  generally  beftfuftain  j 

luxury 
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luxury  muft  thien  be  alleged  to  corrupt  the  monar- 
chical as  much  as  the  republican  (tate^  and  to  intro- 
duce a  fatal  diffolution  of  manners,  under  whicli 
men  of  every  condition,  although  they  are  eager  to 
acquire,  or  to  difplay  their  wealth,  have  no  remains 
of  real  ambition.  They  have  neither  the  elevation 
of  nobles,  nor  the  fidehty  of  fubjefts  ;  they  have 
changed  into  effeihihate  vanity,  that  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour which  gave  rules  to  the  peffonal  courage; 
and  intd  a  fervile  bafenefs,  that  loyalty,  whicli 
bound  each  in  his  place,  to  his  immediate  fuperior^ 
and  the  whole  to  the  tfirone* 

Nations  ate  mod  expofed  to  corfuption  from 
this  quarter,' when  the  mcichanical  arts,  being  greatly 
advanced,  fiimifh  numberlefs  articles^  to  be  apphed 
in  ornament  to  the  perfon,  in  furniture,  entertain- 
ment, or  equipage  ;  when  fuch  articles  as  the  rich 
alone  can  procure  are  admired  ;  and  when  confide- 
ration,  precedence,  and  rank,  are  accordingly  made 
to  depend  on  fortune.  -  .      ^ 

In  a  more  rude  ftate  of  the  arts,  although  wealth 
be  unequally  divided,  the  opulent  can  amafs  only 
the  fimple  means  of  fubfiftenCe  :  They  can  only  fill 
the  granary,  and  furnifh  the  ftall ;  reap  from  more 
extended  iields,  and  drive  their  herds  over  a  larger 
pafture.  To  enjoy  their  magnificence,  they  muft 
Kve  in  a  croud  ;  and  to  fecure  their  pofTcfliohs,  they 
inuft  be  furroundcd  with  friends  that  efpoufe  their 
Quarrels.  Their  honours,  as  well  as  their  lafety^ 
'  -  '  confiOf 
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confift  in  the  numbers,  who  attend  them ;  and  their 
perfonal  diftinaions  arc  taken  from  their  liberality, 
and  fuppofed  elevation  of  mind.  In  this  manner^ 
the  poffeffion  of  riches  ferves  only  to  make  the  ownei* 
aflume  a  charafter  of  magnanimity,  to  become  the 
guardian  of  numbers,  or  the  public  objed  of  re- 
fped  and  affeftion.  But  when  the  bulky  conftitu- 
ents  of  wealth,  and  of  ruftic  magnificence,  can  be 
exchanged  for  refinements  ;  and  when  the  produce 
of  the  foil  may  be  turned  into  equipage,  and  mere 
decoration ;  when  the  combination  oF  many  is  no 
longer  required  for  perfonal  fafety  j  the  mafter  may 
become  the  fole  cdnfumer  of  his  own  cftate :  he 
may  refer  the  ufe  of  every  fubjeft  to  himfelf ;  he 
tnay  employ  the  materials  of  generofity  to  feed  a 
j)erfonal  vanity,  or  to  indulge  a  fickly  and  effemi- 
nate fancy,  which  has  learned  to  enumerate  the 
trappings  of  weaknefs  or  folly  among  the  neceffariea 
oflifb,  '  '  ^^  ^ 

s  < 

Th  e  Perfian  fatrape,  we  arc  told,  when  he  favr 
the  King  of  Sparta  at  the  place  of  their  conference, 
flretched  on  the  grafs  with  his  foldiers,  blufhed  at 
the  provifion  he  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  own  peribn  ;  he  oirdcred  the  furs  and  the  carpets 
to  be  withdrawn  ;  he  felt  his  own  inferiority  ;  and 
fccollefted,  that  he  was  to  treat  with  a  man,  not 
to  vie  with  a  pageant  in  coftly  attire  and  magnifi- 


cence. 


When, 
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Whek^  amidit  circumftances  that  make  no  trial 
pf  the  virtues  or  talents  of  men,  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  air  of  fuperiority,  which  people  of 
fortune  derive  from  their  retinue,  we  arc  apt  to  lofe 
every  fenfe  of  diftindtion  arifing  from  merit,  or  even 
from  abilities.  We  rate  our  fellow-citizens  by  the 
Jigure  they  are  able  to  make  j  by  their  buildings, 
Aeir  drefs,  their  equipage,  and  the  train  of  thrir 
followers.  All  thefe  circumftances  make  a  part  in 
our  eftimate  of  what  is  excellent ;  and  if  the  mafter 
himfelf  is  known  to  be  a  pageant  in  the  midft  of  his 
fortune,  we  neverthelefs  pay  our  court  to  his  ftarion, 
and  look  up  with  an  envious,  fervile,  or  dejcfted 
mind,  ^to  what  is,  in  itfelf,  fcarcely  fit  to  amufe 
children  j  though,  when  it  is  worn  as  a  badge  of 
diftindion,  it  inflames  the  ambition  of  thofe  we  call 
the  great,  and  ftrikes  the  multitude  with  awe  and 
KfpeS. 

We  judge  of  entire  nations  by  the  produftions  of 
a  few  mechanical  arts,  and  think  we  are  talking  of 
men,  while  we  are  boafting  of  their  eftates,  their 
drefs,  and  their  palaces.  The  fenfe  in  which  wc 
apply  the  terms,  great,  and  nobkj  high  rani,  and 
high  life,  fliew,  that  we  have,  on  fuch  occafions, 
transferred  the  idea  of  perfedtion  from  the  charafter 
to  the  equipage ;  and  that  excellence  itfelf  is,  in 
our  efteem,  a  mere  pageant,  adorned  at  a  great  ex-^ 

pence,  by  the  labours  of  many  workmen. 

•  ■  •   ■» 

To 
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Tothofewho  overlook  the  fubtile  tranfitioiis  of  th6 
imagination,  it  might  appear,  fince  wealth  can  do 
no  more  than  fumilh  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
purchafe  Animal  pleafures,  that  covctoufnefs  and 
venality  kfelf,  fhould  keep  pace  with  our  fears  of 
want,  or  with  our  appetite  for  fcnfual  eiijdymcnts  j 
and  that  where  the  appetite  is*  fatiated,  and  the  fear 
of  want  is  removed,  the  mind  fliould  be  at  eafc  on 
the  fubjeQ:  of  fortime.  But  they  are  not  the  mere 
pleafures  that  riches  procure,  nor  the  choice  of 
viands  which  cover  the  board  of  the  wealthy,  that 
inflame  the  paffions  of  the  covetous  and  the  merce- 
nary. Nature  is  eafily  fatisfied  in  all  hier  enjoyments.' 
It  is  an  opinion  of  emineiicc,  connefted  with  for- 
tune ;  it  is  a  fenfe  of  debafemeiit  attending  on  pover- 
ty, which  renders  us  blind  to  every  advantage,  but 
that  of  the  rich  ;  and*  infenfible  to  every  difgrace^, 
but  that  of  the  poor.  It  is  this  unhappy  apprehon*- 
fion,  that  occafionally  prepares  us  for  the  defertioa! 
of  every  duty,  for  a  fubmiflion  to  (^very  indignity^ 
and  for  the  commiflion  of  every  crime  that  can  be 
accomplifhed  in  fafety,  ^      . 

•        •  • 

ArRENGZEBE  was  not  more  renowned  for  fo- 

• 

briety  in  his  private  ftation,  and  in  the  condudt 
of  a  fuppofed  diffimulation,  by  whiqh  he  afpired  to 

• 

fovefeigti  power,  than  he  continued  to  be,  even  oa 
the  throne  of  Indoftan.  Simple,  abftinent,  and 
fevere  in  his  diet,  an3  other  pleafures,  he  ftill  fed 

the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  occupied  his  time  with  a 

feem- 
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feemingly  painful  application  to  the  affairs  of  a  great 
empire  ^.  He  quitted  a  ftation  in  which,  if  plea- 
sure had  been  his  obje£t,  he  might  have  indulged 
his  fcnfuality  without  rcfcrve  j  he  made  his  way  t^ 
^,  fcene  of  difquictude  and  care  ;  he  aimed  at  the 
fummit  of  human  gre^tnefe,  in  the  pofleflipn  of  imr. 
perial  fortune,  not  at  the  gratifications  of  animal 
appetite,'  or  the  enjoyment  of  eafe...  Superior  to 
^nfual  pleafure,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  nature,' 
he  dethroned  his  father,  and  he  murdered  his  bro^ 
thers,"  that  he  might  roll  on  a  carriage  incrufted 
with  diamond  and  pearl ;  that  his  ^lephants,  his 
camels,  and  his  horfes,  on  the  march,  might  form 
a  line  extending  many  leagties ;'  might  prefcnt  a 
flittering  hamefs  to  the  fun  ;  and  loaded  with  trca-' 
fure,  uflier  to  the  view  of  an  abjeflt  and  admiring 
croud,  that  awful  majefty,  in  whofe  prefence  they 
were  to  ftrike  the  forehead  on  the  ground,  and  bo 
overwhelmed  with  the  fenle  of  his  greatnefs,  and 
with  that  of  their  own  debafcnient. 

As  thefe  are  the  objefts  which  prompt  the  de- 
lire  of  dominion,  and  excite  the  ambitious  to  aim 
the  maftery  of  their  fellow-creatures ; .  fo  they 
infpire  the  ordinary  race  of  men  with  a  fenfe  of  in- 
firmity and  meannefs,  that  prepares  thein  to  fufFcr 
indignities,  and  to  become  the  property  of  perfons, 
whom  they  confider  as  of  a  rank  and  a  nature  fa 
much  fuperior  to  their  om\. 

*  Gemelli  Careri. 

The; 
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The  chains  of  perpetual   Ihivery,  accordingly, 
appear  to  be  rivetted  in  the  Eaft,  no  lefs  by  the 
pageantry  which  is  made  to  accompany  the  poffef- 
iion  of  power,  than  they  are  by  the  fears  of  the 
fword,  and  the  terrors  of  a  piilitary  execution •    In 
the  Weft,  as  well  as  the  Eaft,  we  are  willing  to 
J>ow  to  the  fplendid  equipage,  and  ftand  at  an  awfu| 
diftance  from  the  pomp  of  a  princely  eftate.     W9 
too,  ms^y  be  terrified  by  the  frowns^  or  won  by  the 
fmile^  of  thpfe  ^hofe  favour  is  riches  and  honour, 
and  whofe  difpleafure  is  poverty  and  negled.     We 
tOQ  may  overlook  the  hoi\ours  of  the  human  foul, 
from  an  admiration  of  the  pageantries  that  accom- 
pany fortune.    The  proceflion  of  elephants   har- 
neffed  with  gold  might  dazzle  into  flaves,  the  people 
who  derive  corruptipn  ancj  wpaknefs  from  the  effeft 
of  their  own  arts  and  contrivances,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  inherit  fervility  from  their  anceftors,  and  are 
enfeebled  by  their  natural  temperament,  and  tlie 
enervating  charms  pf  their  foil,  apd  their  climate. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  tlie  mere 
Vife  of  materials  which  conftitute  luxury,  may  be 
diftingijtiflied  from  aftual  vice  ;  yet  nations  under 
a  high  ftate  of  the  commercial  arts,  are  expofed  to 
corruption,  by  their  admitting  wealth,  unfupported 
by  perfonal  elevation  and  virtue,  as  the  great  foun- 
dation of  diftinftion,  and  by  having  their  attention 
turned  on  the  fide  of  intereft,  as  the  road  to  con- 
^deration  and  honour. 

I  i  i  With 
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With  this  effed,  luxury  may  fervc  to  corrupt 
democrat jcal  ftatcs,  by  iritroducine  a  fpccks  oj^ 
monarchical  fubordmation,  without  that  fenfe  of 
high  birth  and  hereditary  honours  which  render  the 
boundaries  of  rank  fixed  and  determinate,  and  whi^h 
teach  men  to  ad  in  their  ftations  with  force  aiid 
propriety.  It  inay  prove  the  pccafioi)  of  pplitica} 
corruption,  even  in  monarchical  governments,  by 
drawing  refpefl:  towards  mere  wealth  ;  by  qiftipg  2^ 
fliade  on  die  luflre  of  perfonal  qualities,  i>r  i^^u^xily-r 
diftinftions  ;  and  by .  infefting  all  orders  of  men* 
with  equal  ycnality,  fcrvility,  and  cowardice  • 
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S  E  C  f  ION      IV. 

The  fame  Bubje^  cenHnuedi 

HE  incrcafirig  regard  with  which  nieri,  ap* 
pear,  in  the  prbgrefs  oiF  commercial  arts,  to 
lludy  thcif  pi^ofit,  or  the  deliciacy  witk  wtiich  they 
refine  oii  theit  pleafUrcs ;  cveii  indiiffry  itfelf,  or 
the  habit  bf  slplplicjltioii  to  a  tiedibiis  employment, 
in  which  nd  honours  ire  won,  hiay,  perhaps,  b^ 
feonfidered  as  indications  bf  a  groA^ing  aittention  to 
Irtteteft,  br  of  effeminacy,  cdritrafled  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eafe  and  cdnvefiiehcy.  Every  fucceffl\^8 
art,  by  which  the  individual  is  taught  to  improve 
on  his  fortune,  is,  in  reality,  an  addition  to  his  pri- 
vate engagements,  arid  a  ne^  avocation  of  his  mini 
JErom  the  piiblic; 

Corruption,  However,  does  hot  arife  frorii  tte 
abufe  of  commercial  arts  alone  ;  it  requires  the  aicf 
*lf  political  fituation ;  and  is  ndt  produced  by  the 
obje£h  ftat  dcciipy  a  fordid  and  a  mercenary  fpiritj 
"jidthout  the  aid  of  circumftahces  that  enable  men  id 
indulge  in  fafety  any  meam  difpofition  they  have  ac- 
quired. 

Providence  hai  fitted  mankind  fdr  the  higher 
chgagements  which  they  are  fdmetimeS  obliged  to^ 
fulfil ;  and  it  is  in  the  midft  of  fuch  engagements 
Aat  they  arc  ncrdft  Ukcly  to  acquire  or  to  preferve 

tbcif 
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their  virtues.  The  hatnts  of  a  vigorous  mind  are 
formed  in  contending  with  difficulties,  not  in  en- 
joying the  repofc  of  a  pacific  ftation  ;  penetration 
and  wifdom  arc  the  fruits  of  experience,  not  the 
leiTons  of  retirement  and  teilure  ;  ardour  and  gene* 
Tofity  are  the  qualities  of  a  mind  roufed  and  aai- 
Aiated  in  the  condud  of  fcenes  that  epgage  the 
heart,  not  the  gift$  of  rcfledion  or  knowledge. 
The  mere  intermii&on  of  national  and. political  ef- 
forts is,  notwithftanding,  fometimes  miilaken  for 
public  good ;  and  there  is  no  mii^ake  more  likely 
to  fofter  the  vices,  or  to  flatter  the  weakncfs,  of 

^eble  and  int^rcfted  men. 


•■. 


■my.  -  . 

If  the  ordinary  arts  of  policy,  o^  rather,  if  a 
growing  indifference  to  objeds  of  a  public  nature, 
fliould  prevail,  and,  under  any  free  conftitutioh, 
put  an  end  t6  thofe  difputes  of  party,  and  filehce 
that  noife  of  diffenfion^,  which  generaUy  accompany 
the  exercife  of  freedom,  we  may  venture  tx>  prog- 
Aofticate  corruption  to  the  national  manners,  as- 
well  as  remiffnefs  to  the  national  fpirit.  The  pe-^ 
riod  is  come,  when,  no  engagement  remaining  oa 
the  part  of  the  piiblic,  private  intcrpft,  and  animal 
pleafure,  become  .  the  fovereign,  objeds  of /^are., 
When  men,  being  relieved  from  the  preflure  of 
great  occafions,  beftow  their  attention  on  trifles ; 
and  having  carried  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call^a- 
fibility  and  delicacy ^  on  the  fubjeft  of  eafe  or  mo- 
leftation,  as  far  as  real  weaknefs  or  folly  can  go, 
have  recourfc  to  affettationjin  order  to  enhance  the 

pretended 
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pretended  demands,  and  acciunutate  the  anxieties; 
of  a  fickly  fancy,  and  enfeebled  mind. 

In  this  condition,  mankind  genei^lly  flattcif 
their  own  imbfccility  under  the  name  of  politknbfsl 
They  are  perfiiaded,  that  the  celebrated  ardour,  ge- 
hetofity,  and  fortitude,  6f  former  ages,  bordered 
to  frenzy,  or  were  the  mere  efffcds  of  necdEty,  on 
men  who  had  not  the  means  of  enjoyiiig  their  eafc, 
6r  their  pkafure.  They  congrat&liati  themfelve* 
on  having  efcapcd  the  ftorm  which  required  the 
irxercife  of  fuch  ardubus  virtues  ;  and  with  that  va- 
nity which  accompanies  the  hutnan  race  in  their 
meaneft  condition,  they  boaft  of  a  fcene  of  afiefta- 
ticw,  of  languor,  or  of  folly,  as'  the  ftandard  of 
human  fidtcity,  and  as  fumiflring  the  properefl  ex* 
erctfe  of  a  rationed  nature; 

.  •  I¥  is  none  of  the  leaft  menacing  fymiptoihs  of  an 
ig^  prone  to  degeneracy,  that  the  minds  of  men 
become  perplexed  in  the  cfifcernmcnt  o>f  mtrit^  as 
much  is  the  fpirit  becomes  enfeebled  in  cortduft, 
and  the  heart  miflead  in  the  choice  of  its  objeSs. 
The 'tare  of  mere  fortuiie  is  fuppbfed  to  conftitUte 
wifdom;  rttiroaent  froin  public  afl&irs,  and  real 
kid^rcrice  to  mankind,  receive  the  applaufcs  of 
moderation,  aiid  of  virtosc. 

Great  fortitude,  and  elevation  of  mind,  have 
not  always,  indeed,  been  employed  in  Ae  attain- 
ment of  valuable  ends  j  but  they  arc  always  rcfpec- 

table. 
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table,  and  they  are  always  neceffary  when  we  would 
^Qi  for  the  good  of  mankind^  in  any  of  the  more 
arduous  ftations  of  life.  While,  therefore,  we  blame 
their  mifapplicatign,  we .  (hould  beware  of  depre« 
ciating  their  value.  Men  of  a  fevere  and  fenten^ 
tious  morality  have  not.  always  fuiEciently  obferved 
this  caution  ;  nor  have  they  been  duly  aware  of  the 
corruptions  they  flattered,  by  the  fatire  they  em- 
ployed againft  what  is  afpiring  and  pronunent  isl 
ihe  eharadler  of  the  human  foul. 

If  might  have  been  ekpeded,  that  in  an  age  of 
iiopeleb  debafement,  the  talents  of  .Qemoflhenes  and 
Tully,  even  the  ill -governed  magnanimity  of  a 
Macedonian,  or  the  daring  enterprife  of  a  Gartha- 
ginian  leader,  might  have  efcaped  the  agrimony  of 
a  fatirift^,  who  had  fo  many  objefl:s  of  corredioni 
in  his  view,  and  who  poflefled  the  arts  of  declama^ 
tion  in  fo  high  a  degree.- 

/,  demens^  etfavos  cur  re  fer^  Afpes^^  \ 
Utfueris  placeas^  et  declamatio  JiaS^ 

k  part  of  the  illibedd  cenfure*  which  is  thrown  tif 
this  poet  on  the  perfon  and  a£tion  of  a  leader,  who) 
by  his  courag^e  and  conduft,  in  the  very  fervice  tof 
x^hich  the  fatire  referred,  had  well  nigh  faved  his 
Country  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  at  laft 
overwhelmed. 

'  f  Jttvenal's  loth  fetfrc, 

Hct0?S 
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Herpes  arc  much  the  fame,  the  point's  agrecdj^  ,. 

From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede* 

■*■       -  ^.     .  .  ' 

i«  a  diftich,  in  which  another  poet  of  beautiful  tai- 
lents  has  attempted  to  depreciate  a  name,  to  which^ 
probably,  few  of  his  readers  are  found  to  afpire. 

If  men  muft  go  wrong,  there  is  a  choice  of  thei^ 
errors,  as  well  as  of  their  virtues^  Ambition,  the 
love  of  perfonal  eminence,  and  the  defirc  of  feme, 
although  they  fometimes  lead  to  the  commiffion  of 
crimes,  yet  always  engage  men  in  puriuits  that  re? 
quire  to  be  flipported'by  fome  of  the  greateft  qua- 
lities of  the  human  foul ;  and  if  eminence  is^  the  pndr 
cipal  objed  of  purfuit,  there  is,  at  leaft,  a  proba- 
bility, that  thofe  qualities  qi.aybe  ftudied  on  \yhich 
a  real  elevation  of  mind  is  raifed.  But  when  pUb? 
lie  alarms  have  ceafed,  and  contempt  of  glory  is  re- 
commended as  an  article  of  wifdom,  the  fordia 
habits,  and  mercenary  difpofitions,  to  which,  unde^ 
a  general  indifference  to  national  objefts,  the  meinr 
bers  of  a  poliftied  or  commercial  date  are  expofed, 
muft  prove  at  once  the  moft  effeftual  fuppreflion  of 
^yery  liberal  fcntiment,  and  the  moft  fatal  rcveriif 
of  all  thofe  principles  from  which  communities  de- 
rive their  ftrcngth  and  their  hopes  pf  preferyation* 

It  is  noble  to  poffefs  happinefs  and  independence, 
either  in  retirement,  or  in  public  life.  The  cha.f 
ra^eriftic  of  'the  happy,  is  to  tcquit  themfelveg 
Y^]l  in  every  condition  ]^   in  the  cpurt,  or  in  tho 

village  } 


• 
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village;  in  the  fenatc,  or  in  the  private  retreat.     But 
if  they  affeft  any  particular  Ration,  it  is  furely  th»t 
in  which  their  aftions  may  be  rendered  moft  exten- 
fively  ufcful.     Our  confidcring  mere  retirement, 
therefore,  as  a  fymptom  of   moderation,  and   of 
virtue,  is  either  a  remnant  of  that  fyftcm,  ynider 
which  monks  and  anchorets,  in  former  agea,  have 
been  canonized  ;  or  proceeds  from  a  habit  of  thiiik* 
ing,  which  appears  equally  fraught  with  moral  cor- 
ruption, from  our  confidering  public  life  as  a  fcene 
for  the  gratification  pf  mere  vanity,  avarice,  and 
ambition ;  never  as  fumifhing  the  beft  opportunity 
for  a  juft  and  a  happy  engagement  pf  the  mind  and 
the  heart, 

4 

Emulation,  and  the  defire  of  power,  arc  but 
forry  motives  to  public  condud ;  but  if  they  have 
been,  in  any  cafe,  the  principal  inducements  from 

which  men  have  taken  part  in  the  fervice  of  their 

. . .    • 

country,  any  diminution  of  their  prevalence  or  force 
is  a  real  corruption  pf  national  manners  ;    and  the 
pretended  moderatipn  affumed  by  the  higher  orders 
of  men,  has  a  fatal  efFefl:  in  the  ftate.     The  difinr 
terefted  love  of  the  public,  is  a  principle  without 
which  fome  conftitutions  of  government  cannot  fub- 
fift :  but  when  we  confider  how  feldom  this  has  ap- 
peared a  reigning  paflion,  we  have  little  reafon  to 
impute  the  profperity  or  prefervation  of  nations,  in 
fvery  cafe,  to  its  influence. 

It 
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^  It  is  fufficient,  perhaps,  under  one  form  of  go*^ 
vernment,  tl^iat  men  fhould  be  fond  of  their  inde* 
J>endence  ;  that  they  fhould  be  ready  to  pppofe  ufur- 
pation,  and  to  repel  perfonal  indignities :  Under 
another,  it  is  fufEcient,  that  they  fhould  be  tena- 
cious of  their  rank,  and  of  their  honours  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  zeal  for  the  public,  entertain  a  vigilant 
jpaloufy  of  the  rights  which  pertain  to  themfelves. 
When  numbers  of  men  retain  a  certain  deeree  of 
elevation  and  fortitude  ;  .  they  are  qualified  to  give, 
a  mutual  check  to  their  feveral  errors,  and  are  able 
to  ad  in  that  variety  of  fituations  which  the  dif-n 
ferent  conflitutionsf  of  government  haye  prepared, 
for  their  menibers  :  But,  under  the  difadvantages  of 
a  feeble  fpirit,  howevfer  direfted,  and  however  in- 
formed,  no  national  conflitution  is  fafe  ;  nor  can 
any  degree  of  enlargement  to  which  a  ftatc  has  ar- 
rived, fecure  its  poHtical  welfare. 

.....  .  ^  ,  .  (  ,  ,   ^ 

.r  In  flates  where  property,  diflinftjon,  and  plea- 
fure,  are  thrown  put  as  baits  to  the  imaginationj^ 
^d  incentives  to  paffion,  the  public  feems  to  rely 
for  the  pfeXeryation  of .  hs  pqUticd  life,  on  the  de- 
gree of .  emulation  and  jealoufy  with  w^iich  ,parties 
mutually  pppofe  and  rqftrain  each  other.  The  dc-^ 
fires  of  preferment  aiid  profit  in  the  breaft  of  the 
titizefi,  are  the  motives  from  which  he  is  excited  to 
enter  on  public  affairs,  and  are  the  confiderations  '■ 
which  direft  hia  political  cdnduft.  The  fuppref- 
fion,  therefore,  of  ambition,  of  patty- animofity^' ^ 
and  of  public  envy,  is  probably,  in  every  fuch  cafcj^ 

Kkk  not 
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feemingly  painful  application  to  the  affairs  of  a  great 
empire  ^.  He  quitted  a  fjtation  in  which,  if  plea* 
fure  had  been  his  objcft,  he  might  hav^  indulged 
Iiis  fcnfuality  without  rcferve  ;  he  made  his  way  tq 
;|i  fcene  of  difquietude  and  care ;  he  ^imed  at  the 
fummit  of  human  grez^tnefs,  in  the  pofleffipn  of  imr, 
perial  fortune,  not  at  the  gratifications  of  animal 
appetite,  or  the  enjoyment  of  eafe...  Superior  to 
ifi^nfual  pleafure,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  nature, 
he  dethroned  his  father,  and  he  murdered  his  bro->. 

■  .    •  .  «  .    ■  •  .  .  •     •  •  i  • 

thers,"  that  he  might  roll  on  a  carriage  incrufted 

■  .       .  ♦  •  '  '.*.■* 

with  diamond  and  pearl ;    that  his  elephants,  his 

I  '  \        '  *  '  •^•'  .'•  t' 

camels,  and  his  horfes,  on  the  march,  might  fonn 
a  line  extending  many  leagties ;  might  prefcnt  a 
^Uttering  hamefs  to  the  fun  ;  and  loaded  with  ^rca-'. 
fure,  uflier  to  the  view  of  an  abjeflt  and  admiring 
croud,  that  awful  majefty,  in  whofe  prefence  the/ 
were  to  ftrike  the  forehead  on  the  ground,  and  bo 
overwhelmed  vdth  the  fenle  of  his  g'reatnefs,  and 
with  that  of  their  own  debafenient . 

As  thefe  are  the  objefts  which  prompt  the  dc- 
fire  of  dominion,  and  excite  the  ambitious  to  aim 

tlie    maftery  of  their  fellow-creatures ; .    fo   they 

,         •       ■       ■     .         ..."      ■ , , 

infpire  the  ordinary  race  of  men  with  a  fenfe  of  in- 
firmity and  meannefs,  that  prepares  them  to  fufFer 
indignities,  and  to  become  the  property  of  perfons, 
whom  they  confider  as  of  a  rank  and  a  nature  fo 
much  fuperior  to  their  osm, 

*  Gemelli  Carcri. 
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The  chains  of  perpetual   flkvery,  acjcprdingly, 
appear  to  be  rivetted  in  the  Eaft,  no  Icfs  by  the 
pageantry  which  is  made  to  accompany  the  poffef- 
fion  of  power,  than  they  are  by  the  fears  of  the 
fword,  and  the  terrors  of  a  ijiilitary  execution.    In 
the  Weft,  as  well  as  the  Eaft,  we  are  willing  to 
J)ow  to  the  fplendid  equipage,  and  ftand  at  an  awfuj 
diftance  from  the  pomp  of  a  princely  eftate.     We 
too,  mfjy  be  terrified  by  the  frowns^  or  won  by  the 
fmile^  of  thqfe  lyhofe  favour  is  riches  and  honour, 
and  whofe  difplcafure  is  poverty  and  negleft.     We 
tOQ  may  overlook  the  honours  of  the  human  foul, 
from  an  admiration  of  the  pageantries  that  accom- 
pany fortune.    The  proceffion  of  elephants   har*. 
neffed  with  gold  might  dazzle  into  flaves,  the  people 
who  derive  corruptipn  and  wpakncfs  from  the  cffeft 
of  their  own  arts  and  contrivances,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  inherit  fervility  from  their  anceftors,  and  are 
enfeebled  by  their  natural  temperament,  and  the 
enervating  charms  pf  their  foil,  apd  their  climate. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  the  mere 
Vife  of  materials  which  conftitute  luxury,  may  be 
diftinguiflied  from  aftual  vice  ;  yet  nations  under 
a  high  ftate  of  the  commercial  arts,  are  expofed  to 
corruption,  by  their  admitting  wealth,  unfupported 
by  perfonal  elevation  and  virtue,  as  the  great  foun- 
dation of  diftindlion,  and  by  having  their  attention 
turned  on  the  fide  of  intereft,  as  the  road  to  con- 
l[ideration  and  honour. 

I  i  i  With 
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With  this  effeft,  luxury  may  fervc  to  corrupt 
democrat jcal  ftates,  by  introducing  a  fpccics  oj^ 
monarchical  fubordmation,  without  that  fenfe  of 
high  birth  and  hereditary  honours  which  render  the 
boundaries  of  rank  fixed  and  deternunatc,  and  which 
teach  men  to  zQ.  in  their  ftations  with  force  aad 
propriety.  It  may  prove  the  pccafion  of  ppHtica) 
corruption,  even  in  monarchical  governments,  by 
drawing  refpcft  towards  mere  wealth  ;  by  qiftilig  ^ 
fhade  on  the  luftre  of  perfonal .  qualities,>E  i^wilyr 
diftinftions ;  and  by  mfefting  all  orders  of  ;mcn^ 
Vi\A\  equal  ycnality,  fervility,  and  cowardice. . 
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SECTION      IV. 

The  fame  BubjeH  conHnued: 

^HE  incrcafirig  regard  with  which  nieri,  ap* 
pfear,  in  the  prbgrefs  of  commercial  arts,  to' 
lludy  theif  profit,  or  the  deliciacy  witn  wliich  they 
refine  on  thelt  pleallires ;  eveii  indiiffry  itfelf,  or 
the  hdbit  bf  ipplicsltioii  to  a  tcdibiis  employment, 
hi  which  nd  honours  are  won,  hiay,  perhaps,  bb* 
feonfidered  as  indications  bf  a  groviring  attention  to 
littcteft,  br  of  effeminacy,  cdritratted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eafe  and  convefiieiicy.  Every  fiicceffli^^ 
art,  by  which  the  individual  is  taught  to  improve 
bn  his  iorttme,  is,  in  reality,  an  addition  to  his  pri- 
Tate  engagements,  arid  a  netir  avocation  6i  his  min4 
from  the  piiblic; 

Corruption,  however,  does  not  arife  frdrii  tlic 
^bufe  of  commercial  arts  alone  ;  it  requires  the  aid 
*f  political  fituation ;  and  is  not  produced  by  the 
objeds  that  dcciipy  a  fbrdid  and  a  mercenary  fpiritj 
ifidthout  the  aid  of  circumftahces  that  enable  men  to? 

■ 

indulge  in  fafety  any  mean  difpofition  they  have  ac-' 
(juired, 

PROvibENCE  hai  fitted  mankind  fdr  the  higher 
engagements  which  they  are  fdmetimes  obliged  to^ 
fulfil  •  and  it  is  in  the  midft  of  fuch  engagements 
ftat  they  arc  nroft  Ukcly  to  acquire  or  to  preferve 

tbeif 
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their  :<rirtucs.  The  haWts  of  a  vigorous  mind  are 
formed  in  contending  with  difficulties,  not  in  en- 
joying the  repofe  of  a  pacific  ftation  j  penetration' 
and  wifdom  arc  the  fruits  of  experience,  not  the 
Icflbns  of  retirement  and  teifure  ;  s^rdour  and  gene- 
Tofity  are  the  qualities  of  a  mind  roufed  and  aai- 
jinated  ih  the,  condud  of  fcenes  that  engage  the 
j^eart,  not  thie  gift$  of  reflcdion  or  knowledge. 
The  mere  intermiiiion  of  national  and  .political  ef-* 
forts  is,  notwithftanding,  fometimes  miilaken  for 
public  good ;  and  tfiere  i«  no  miflEake  more  likely 
to  fofter  the  vices,  or  to  flatter  the  weaknefs,  of 

^eble  and  intQrefted  men.  •       • 

If  the  ordinary  arts  of  policy,  or  rather,  if  af 
growing  indiiference  to  objeds  of  a  public  nature, 
fliould  prevail,  and,  under  any  free  con^tutioh, 
put  an  end  i6  thofe  difputes  of  party,  and  filence 
that  noife  of  diffenfibn^,  which  generaUy  accompany 
the  e?:ercife  of  freedom,  we  may  venture  to  prog* 
Aofticate  corruption  to  the  national  nianners,  as- 
well  a&  rcmiffnefs  to  the  national  fpirit.  The  pe-^ 
fiod  is  come,  when,  no  engagement  remaining  ott 
the  part  of  the  piiblic,  private  intcrpft,^  and  animal 
^pleafure,  become,  the  fovereign,  objefts  o^^care., 
When  men,  being  relieved  from  the  preiTure  of 
great  occafions,  bcftow  their  attention  on  trifles  ; 
and  having  carried  what  they  are  pleafcd  to  cally&«- 
fibility  and  delicacy^  on  tlie  fubjeft  of  eafe  or  mo- 
leftation,  as  far  as  real  weaknefs  or  folly  can  go, 
have  recourfe  to  affettation,  in  order  to  enhance  the 

pretended 


pretended  demands,  and  acciunutate  the  anxieties; 
of  a  fickly  fancy,  and  enfeebled  mind. 

In  this  condition,  mankind  genei^lly  flattcif 
their  own  imbfccility  under  the  name  of  polittntfsl 
They  are  perfiiaded,  that  the  celebrated  ardour,  ge- 
hctofity,  and  fortitude,  6f  former  ages,  bordered 
bn  frenzy,  or  were  the  mere  efffeds  of  necefGty,  oft 
men  who  had  not  the  means  of  enjoyiiig  their  eafc, 
6r  their  pkafure.  They  congrat&fete  thcmfelve* 
on  having  efcapcd  the  ftorm  which  required  the 
irxercife  of  fuch  ardtfous  virtues  j  and  with  that  va- 
nity which  accompanies  the  hutnan  race  in  their 
meaneft  condition,  they  boaft  of  a  fcene  of  afiefta- 
tifcw,  of  languor,  or  of  folly,  as'  the  ftandard  of 
human  fidtcity,  and  as  fumiflring  the  properefl  ex* 
erctfe  of  a  rationtS  nature; 

It  is  none  of  the  leaft  mtnaJcmg  fymptoms  of  an 
age  prone  to  degeneracy,  that  the  minds  of  men 
become  perplexed  in  the  cfifcernmcnt  oif  uftrit,  as 
much  as  the  fpirit  becomes  enfeebled  in  cortduft, 
and  the  heart  miflead  in  the  choice  of  its  objeSs. 
The  ^FC  of  mere  fortune  is  fuppbfed  to  conftitute 
wifdom;  rtkircment  firom  public  aflfairs,  and  reaf 
kid'^Terice  to  mankind,  receive  the  applaufcs  of 
moderation,  and  of  virttse. 

Great  fortitude,  and  elevation  of  mind,  have 
not  always,  indeed,  been  employed  in  Ae  attain- 
ment of  valuable  ends  j  but  they  arc  always  rcfpec- 

table. 
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,I^IBERTY  refults,  we  (ay,  from  the  government 
of  laws;  and  we  a,re.apt  to  coniider  ftatutes,  not 
qiercly  as  the  jefolutions  and  maxims  of  a  people 
determined  to  be  free,  not  as  the  writings  by  whicfar 
their  rights  are .  kept  on  record ;  but  as  a  power 
erected  to  guard  them,  and  as  a  barrier  which  the 
Caprice  of  man  calinot  trangrefs. 

When  a  baflia,  in  Afia, pretends  to  decide  ever/ 
ijontroverfy  by  the  rules  of  natural  equity,  we  al- 
Ipw  that. he  is.  poffcffed  of  difcretionary  powers, 
"^hen  a  judge  in  Europe  \s  left  to  decide,  accord* 
vug  to  his  own  interpretation. of  written  lawsi,  is  he" 
u^  any  fenfc  more  reftrained  than  the  former  ?  Have 
tjbte.  raultiplied  words  of  a  (tatute  an  infiuence  over 
the  qonfcience,  and  the  heart,  more  powerful  than 
that  of  reafon  and  nature  r  Does  the  party,  in  any 
jujUcia^  proceeding,  enjoy  a.  lefs  degree  ol;  Ikfety,* 
when  his  rights  are  difcufled,  on  the  foundation  of 
^,  rule  that  is  open  to  the  underilandings  of  man-» 
kind,  than  when  they  are  referred,  to  an  intricate 
fyftem,  which  it  has  become  the  objed  of  a  feparatc 
profeffion  to  ftudy  and  to  explain  ? 

. .  •<  •  •         •■ 

If  forms  of  proceeding,  written  ftatutes  or  otlier 

conftituents  of  law,  ceafe  to  be  enforced  by  the  yery 
fpirit  from  which  they  arofe  j  they  ferve  only  to 
cover,  not  to  reftrain,  the  iniquities  of  power :  they 
are  poflibly  refpefted  even'by  the  corrupt  magiftrate, 
when  they  favour  his  purpofe  j  but  they  are  con- 
temned or  evaded,  when  they  (land  in  his  way : 

And" 
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jind  the  influence  of  hws,  Where  they  have  any  real 
eSt&  in  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  is  not  any 
inagic  power  defcending  from  (helves  that  are  loaded 
with  books,  but  is,  in  reality,  the  influence  of  nien 
rcilblved  to  be  free  ;  oJF  men^  who,  having  adjufted 
in  writing  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to  live  with 
the  (late,  and  with  their  fellow;fubje£ksi  are  deter- 
minedy  by  their  vigilance  and  fpirit,  to  make  thefe 
terms  be  fulfilled; 

-i*  •  • , ,       ■    . .  ••     .....'*         •■*  '  ^  .  • 

We  arc  taught,  under  every  form  of  govemnientj 

to  apprehend  ufurpations,  from  the  abufe^  or  (cord 
the  e:d^en(ion  of  the  executive  power.  In  pure  mo* 
tiarchies,  this  power  is^  commonly  hereditary,  and 
inade  to  defcend  in  a  determinate  line.  In  eledive 
monarchies,  it  is  held  for  life.  In  republics,  it  is 
fc^rcUed  dtirhig  i  limited  time.  Where  men,  or 
families,  are  called  by  election  to  the  ppfleflion  of 
temporary  dignities,  it  is  more  the  objed  6f  ambi^ 
tion  t6  perpetuate,  than  to  extend  their  powers.  Ini 
hereditary  monarchies,  the  fovereignty  is  alread]p 
perpetual ;   and  the  aim  6f  every  ambitious  prince^ 

is  to  enlarge  his  pterogative.  Reptiblicsy  arid,  lA 
iimts  of  commotion,  communities  of  eveiy  forin^ 
are  expofed  to  hazard,  not  from  thofe  only  who  ate 
formally  railed  to,  places  of  truft,  but  from  every 
perfon  whatever,  who  is  incited  by  ambition,  and 
who  is  fupported  by  fadion. 

• 

It  is  lio  advantage  to  a  prifict,  or  other  magi- 
ftrate^  to  enjoy  more  power  than  is  con(iftent  with 

til  the 
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the  good  of  mankind ;  nor  is  it  of  any  benefit  to  a 
man  to  be  unjufl :  But  thefe  maxims  are  a  feeble 
fecurity  againft  the  pailions  and  fellies  of  men* 
Thofc  who  are  intrulted  wiA  power  in  any  degree, 
are  difpofed,  from  2t  mere  diflike  of  conftrsunt^  to 
remove  oppofition.  Not  only  the  mohsffch,  who 
-wears  a  hereditary  crown,  but  the  magiftrate  "^ho 
holds  his  office  for  a  limited  time,  grow*  fond  of 
bis  dignity.  The  very  minifter,  who  depends  for 
his  place  on  the  momentary  will  of  his  prince^  and 
whofe  pcrfonal  interefts  are,  m  every  refpcft,  thofc 
of  a  fubjcflE,  ftill  has  the  wcakntofs  totsdke alfi Intereft 
>n  the  growth  of  prierogativc,  and  to  recbxi  as  gain 
to  himfelf  the  incroachments  he  has,  mdocfe  on  the 
rights  of  a  people,  with  whom  he  himielf  and  his 
ikmily  are  foon  to  be  numbered*  ^ 

t.vE^  vftth  tne  bert  intentions  to#ards  mtokii)d, 
^  arc  inclined  to  think,  that  their  welfare  depends, 
not  on  the  felkity  of  their  own  inclinations,  Qr  tjie 
happy  cmjJoyment  of  their  cmt  taknts,  but  on 
their  rcddy  compBance  with  what  we  have  deidfed 
for  their  good.  Accordingly,  the  greftteft.  vktixe 
Jbi  which  any  fovere^n  has  hitherto  Ihown  an  -exatn- 
ple,  ie  riot  a  defire  6f  eherilhin^  in  his  people  the 
fpirit  of  freedom  and  of  independence^};  b.ut  what 
is  in  itfelf  fuificiently  rare,  arid  highly  mf^jfitoooys, 
a  fteady  regard  to  the  diftributionof  jafti^e  in  m^t- 
tcrs  of  property,  a  difpof^tipn  to  protcft  ^pd  to 
oblige,  to  redrefs  the  grievances,  and  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  his  fubjefts.    It  was  from  a  reference 

■■ti-'U-  to 
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to  thefe  objeds,  that  Titus  computed  the  value  of 
his  time,  and  judj^ed  of  its  application.  But  the 
fword,  which  in  this  beneficent  han4  was  drawn  to 
protect  the  fubjcft,  and  to  procure  a  fpeedy  and 
cffcdual  diftribution  of  juftice,  was  likeways  fuffi- 
cient,  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  to  ihed  the  blood  of 
the  innocent,  and  to  c^ccl  the  rights  of  men.  Thp 
temporary  proceedings  of  humanity,  though  they 
fufpended  the  cxercifc  of  opprcflion,  did  not  break 
the  national  chsdns:  The  prince  was  even  the  better 
^enabled  to  procure  that  fpecies  of  good  which  he 
ftudicd  ;  becaufe  there  was  no  freedom  remaining, 

sihd  bccafufe  there  was  no  where  a  force  to  difputc 

his  decree^,  or  to  interrupt  their  execution. 

■ .      .  .  I 

Was  it  in  vain,  that-  Antoninus  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  charaders  of  Thrafea,  Helvidius, 
.G^tOy'Dion-,  and  Brutus?  Was  it  in  vain,  that  he 
l^htiil^q  urtderftand  the  form  of  a  free  community, 
f^ifed  efl'th<s  bafis  qf  equality  and  juRice  }  or  ofrft 
moAktehy,  under  which  the  liberties. of:  the  fiibje& 
wiire  held  the  maft  facred  objeft  of  adminiftration*? 
Did  he  imftake  the  means  of  procuring  to  mankind 
what  he  points  out  as  a  bleiling  ?  Or  did  the  abfa* 
lute  po^er  with  wl^ch  he  was  furnifhed,  in  a  mightjF 
empire,  only  difablc  him  from  executing  what  his 
mind  had  perceived  as  a  national  good?  In  fuoh  a 
pafe,  it  were  vain  to  flatter  the  monarch  or  his 
people*    The  firft  cannot  bcftow  libert]^  without 

*  M,  Aptonimis,  lib,  i.  ,      , 

raifmg 
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tailing  a  fpirit,  which  may/'cb  6(«:afi(Mij  fldftjfift 
pppofition  to  his  own  dcfigiis''j'*oi^t*ic*fcittt#n^feive 
this  blcfEng,  while  tftcy  o#ft  that  ^'A%  iftrth^r.itght 
of  a  mafter  to  give  or  tb  Matn-faoM  it«  The  cLmnf^iF 
juftice  is  firm  and  peteihptbry .  Wtf  f  eceiyd  fav^unl 
ivith  a  fcnfti  of  oMgatioh  and  kifidneft'^  bor^ 
\^ould  inforcc  <^ur  nghft,  and  tht^iftt'  4:>f  freedom 
m  tfiis  exertion 'dtrinot  take  the  tdnencjffu^^catiod, 
©r  of  thankfahieft,  Vithout-beiffaj^ng-Sriaf.-  **t ^^cm 
**  have  intrcated  Oftavius/* '  fiys  finiitiis  to  "CiccritJi, 

•*  that  he  would  fpare  thofe  who  (land    foremoffi 

^  .  .     .  .  .      ■•-  '  •    ■ 

«  among  the  citizens  of  Rome.  What  if  he  nvill 
^  not?  Muft  we  perifli  ?  Yes  j  rathicr  ^»,  91^ 
•*  our  fafety  to  him.**  '    *  ^  V  ,  *  7- .  .  i 


.    .1.,    \y 
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Liberty  is  a  right  which  ev^iy  iitdividitit  191^^ 
be  ready  to  vindicate  for  himfelfji  and-whichr.fic 
>j¥ho  pretends  to  beftow  as  afshrouri.  bsB^'iby^that 

"^Vefy  aft  In  reality  denied.-  Evew  fpolijiiah  cftaUift- 
tnents,  thoiigh  they  appear  tpbeiiifdtpehdbittrdf (the 
will  and  arbitration  of  men^  cannot  be  «jltM<i>i|/^or 
the  prefervatton  of  freedbm  j  they  feMy>b$nm4iiirbtit 

~  fliould  not  ftiperiede  that  fimif  indr  jrcfdiutc  fpirit, 
with  which  the  liberal  mmd  is^Sd^ayipfepaFof/to 

'  rcfift  indignities,  and^  to  refer  it^tfafclfy  ta>  -itfiriKI  { 

■     "  •  '  ^    ^    '-  '      ! '  T I  ■  1     -> ;  U :  '     , :  I     • ,  .  V 

^      WERE^natibnithereTbrrf,gnren^t«ybfe^^ 
'^  ufovereign,'^  'the  tihiyiS'piit^irrtO'CRe^handa^af'tiic 
""^^ potter,  thi's  pt'cj&flP 'of  bcfteMringi  Bbcrty^onir^^ 
^^  tvhoare  afttriliy-^fe^  of  all  ?oihers, 

.^^jthe  moft  difficult,  and  requires  mofttcrbcijcxccuted 

in 
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in  filence,  and  with  the  deepeit  referve.  Men  nm 
^qualified  to  receive  this  blefling,  only  in  propprtipn 
as  they  ate  made  to  af^rehend  tl^eir  own  rights  i 
and  are  niade  ta  refpeS:  the  juft  pretenflons,  of  maa?; 
kind  ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  willing  tq  fuft^ini 
in  their  own  perfohs^  fhc  burdea  of  govcrnmcnti; 
and  of  nadonai  defence }  and  are  willing  to  ^efer 
the  eng^enients  of  a  liberal  mind,  to  the  enjo^- 
meht^  of  floth,  or  the  delufive  hopes  of  a.  iafetv 
imtchsifed  by  fubmiffion  and  fear^ 

•  ■  ■■'■■••. 

I  8?EAK  with  refpcfl:,  and,.if  I  may  be  allowed 

the  c^sj^effion^  even  with  ind)ilgence,  to  thofe  who 

are  intrufted  with  high  prerogatives  in  the  political 

fyftcm  of  nations.    It  is,  indeed,  feldom  their  fault 

^tiM^  ftft&BS  are  inilaved.    What  ihould  be  expqded 

iftoih  dieni^  but  that  being  aS:uated  by  hum^n  4f  * 

tiitcs<  *hcy  flwrtddbe  averfe  to  difappoi^itpienta\pr 

jeVctiib  delay ;  and  in  the  ardour  :v^tji^-wlucli^^tbey 

^^^e  tftttir  phjeO^  that  they  fhouU;t^5^  t^u^Qugh 

•^hebirtfers  thatiwrould  ftop  their  fi^flff^    I^iq^l- 

'  4ibnf'  tiBcede  before  f^ngle  me^,  and  fep?fcf§f jasc^iEfjf- 

.  fi^^, a&'if  compofedof  mcml^crs  who  jiad :W!  i^Bpi- 

oiiion  ^if  fcnfe  <of  iheir  own  ;  on  whbfc  fidqhayc  tjic 

defdhides  of  freedom  given  way^  or  to  whom .  ihal( 

we  impute  their  fall  ?  To  the  fubjeft,  who  has  de- 

cfpt&d/hiy?  iUti^n  i  <>r  to  the  fovereign^  who  has  only 

itdknained  in  hisQwn  ;.  and  who,  if  the  collateral,  or 

fub0iidinatf;Tneihbprs.<rf  goyernment;^^  ^j;^e  to 

^^^  gtteftitin  his  p9[w4T,.mwft,cco^»v^  tft[|?>vqfaj,^^ 
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It  is  well  known,  that  conftituttons  framed  for 
die  prefervation  of  liberty^  inaft  confift  of  many 
parts ;  and  that  fenates,  popular  affemblie^,  court; 
6f  juflice,  magiftrates  of  dififcrent  orders^  muflt 
combine  to  balance  ^ach  pther,  white  they  ckcrcife, 
fuftain,  or  che^k  the  executive  p<|fw|3tl  If  any  part 
ii^  itmck  put,  the  fabric  muft  tptter^  <k  f^} ;  if' any 
member  is  rctoifs,  the  other$  mnft  e^pach.  In 
^afiemblies  conftituted  by  men  pf  difibreiit  talents^ 
habits,  and  apprehenfi^itns,  it  were  fpmeUiiiig  tnore 
than  h«iman  that  could  make  them  agrfee  in  every 
point  of  importance  ;  having  difibrent  opihions  and 
views,  it  were  want  of  integrity  to  abftain  from  dif- 
putc^ :  Our  very  praife  of  un^mity,  there&i^  is 
%o  be  qonfidered  as  a  danger  to  liberty.  We  wiili 
for  it,  at  the  baasard  of  taking  in  itsiplacie  the  re- 
miilhds  of  men  grown  indifferent  td  the  public  \ 
the  venality  of  tl^pfe  who  havie  fold  the  rights  of 
their  country  ;  or  the  fervility  of  others,  who  give 
implicit  obedience  tp  a  leader  .  by  ,whom  their 
minds  are  fubdued.  T\i^  love  of  the  public,  ancj 
refpefl:  to  its  laws,  are  the  points  in  whic^  piankind 
are  bound  to  agree  ;  but  if,  in  matters  of  cpntro- 
verfyjthe  fenfe  of  any  individual  or  party,  is  inva- 
riably purfued,  the  caufe  of  frcedoip.  is  ajjrea^j 
betrayed. 

He  whpfe  office  it  is  to  govern  a  fupine  or  an 
abjeSt  people,  cannot,  for  a  moiinent,  ceafe  to  ej^- 
{ehdnis  powers.  Every  execution  of  law,  every 
inoicment  of  the  ftate,  every  civil  and  military  ope- 
IV  ration, 

fix* 
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ratiaQ,  in  which  his  power  is  exerted,  muft  ferve  id 
t<iniixm  his  authority,,  and  prefent  him  to  the 
view  of  the  public^  as  the  fole  object  of  confiderah 
tion,  fcai*,  and  rcfpeft,  Thofe  very  dlabliihmentt 
which  were  devifed^  in  one  age,  to  limit  or  to  dure£E 
the  cxcrcifc  of  am  executive  power  will  fcrvc,  iift 
another,  W  remove  obilruaio^iS,  and  to  fjstdodi 
jte  way }  they  will  point  out  &e  dianne'U  in  wbi^ 
it  may  riinV  ^i>tboiit  giving  offence,  or  withotrtt^ni^ 
titirig  alarn?y«,.  and  the  very  councils -which,  wbue 
inftiuited  tx>  ..check  its  inct^dachments,  will^'  in^^ 
tiu^e  of  icorrirptiont  furniih  an  aid  to  its  ufurpations, 

/'  '3G«g\^|affioA  for  iridependericeV  atidthe  loye'gt 
fArafitftWri,  frcqtiently  arife  from  a  iom^on  foupft6^f 
Thcirfeisv  ait  both,  an  averfioh  to  Cotitroul  j'  and  h^^ 

^  art^(Si0r;»dlflHi!e'  to  be  joined  with  aii  6tpM.^ '  -^ 

''i^^iiW'^c  ^n<:i;'iinicTZ  pSre  bi^'  iimited'Soi 
«gfch^;'45if,TBy'tllfc  edfiftitutfon  of  ^his- countryf^'^ 
iRH^fee-bf  ^  mbh  ^ould  willmgly  become  iffi 
TSfl6!Win*goTb^tterif^  tf  'he  attains  to.  &s  enyKl 
cShflit'fbn,'  Bb  own  iiiclinatioh,  or  the  tendency  ot 
Jmtiim  affiiii?^*,  le'em  to  open  before  him  the  career 
of  a  royal  ambition:  but  the  circumftances  m 
which  he  is  deftined  to  aO:,  are  very  different  from 
tfeofeof  i' kiti^.  He  encounters  with  men  wtio  are" 
Uhtiiea  tirdifiiiHfi^y^he  i^6b«ged,  fer'fe^oWi^^ 


I  - 
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jde  juft ;  but  is  hurried,  from  the  firft  moment  cf 
lus  ufurpadon,  into  every  exercife  of  de^ticat 
power.  The  heir  of  a  crdwn  has  no  fuch  quarrel 
to  maintain  with  his  fubjeds  :  his  fitiiatipn  is  flatter- 
ing ;  and  the  heart  mult  be  uncommonly  bad,  that 
does  not  glow  with  aflTedion  to  a  people^  who  are,  at 
once,  his  admirers,  his  fupport^  and  the  ornaments! 
p{  his  reign.  In  him,  perhaps,  there  i^  no  explicit 
Aefign  of  trefpaffing  on  the  rights  of  his  fubjeds ; 
but  the  forms  intended  to  preierve  their  freedom, 
are  not,  on  this  account^  alwaysf  iafe  in  his  hands. 

•-  •  •  •  ■     ■  -    .  . 

Slavery  has  been  impofed  upon  mankind  in 
the  wantonnefs  of  a  depraved  ambition,  and  tyran- 
iiical  cruelties  have  been  committed  in  the  gloomy 
hours  of  jealoufy  and  terror  t  yet  thefe  demons  are 
not  ncceffary  to  the  creation,  or  to  the  fupport  of 
an  arbitratry  power.  Although  no  policy  was  ever 
more  fuccefsful  than  that  of  the  Roman  republic  in 
maintaining  a  national  fortune ;  yet  fubje&s^  as 
welf  as  their  princes,  frequently  imagine  that 
freedom  is  a  clog  on  the  proceedings  of  gpvem- 
ment :  they  imagine,  that  defpotical  power  is  beft 
fitted  to  procure  difpatch  and  fecrecy  in  the  e:^- 
ecutibn  of  public  councils ;  to  maintain  what  they 
are  pleafed  to  caill  foliticdl  order  ^j  and  to  give  a 

fpeedy 

*  Our  notion  of  order  in  civil  fbciiety  being  taken  from  the 
analogy  of  fubje^s  inanimate  and  dead,  li  frequently  hlft ;  we 
consider  commotion  and  adion  as  contrary  to  its  nature ;  we 
thibk  that  obediencei  fecrecyi  a)ad  the  filent  paiEng  of  afiiurs' 

throngh 
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fyecdf  rcdrcfs  of  complaints.  They  even  foihetlmcft 
acknowledge,  that  if  a  fucceffion  oi  good  princes 
tould  be  found,  defpotical  government  is  bed  cal- 
culated for  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  While  they 
teafon  thus,  they  cannot  blame  a  fovereign  who,  in 
the  confidence  that  he  is  to  employ  his  power  for 
good  purpofes,  endeavours  to  extend  its  limits;  and 
iff  his  own  apprchciifion,  ftrives  only  to  fliake  off 
the  reilraihts  which  (land  in  the  way  of  reafon,  and 
\7hich  prevent  the  cffeQ;  of  his  friendly  intentions. 

Thus  prepared  for  ufiirpation,  let  him,  at  the 
head  of  a  free  ftate,  employ  the  force  with  whicht 
kc  is  armed,  to  crufh  the  feeds  of  apparent  diforder 
in*  ^cry  comer  of  his  dominions ;  let  him  effefihially 
curb  the  fpirit  of  diffenfion  and  variance  among  his 
Jpeople  J  let  him  remove  the  interruptions  to  govem- 
ment^  ariiiflg  from  the  refraftory  humours  and  the 
private  iiitcreftft  of  his  fubjeds  ;  let  him  colled  the 
fbtce  oF  the  ftate  againft  its  enemies,  by  availing 
iumfelf  of  all  it  can  furnifli  in  the  way  of  taxation, 
and  perfonal  fervice  :  it  is  extremely  probable,  that, 
even  under  the  diredion  of  wiflies  for  the  good  of! 

through  the  hand$  of  a  few,  are  its  real  conflituents.  The  good 
order  of  llonei  ia  a  wall,  is  their  being  {Property  fixed  in  the 
places  for  which  they  are  hewen ;  were  they  to  (Hr  the  building 
muft  fall  J  but  the  good  order  of  men  in  fociety,  is  their  being 
placed  where  they  are  properly  qualified  to  si&.  The  firfl  is  a 
fabric  mi^e  of  dead  and  iaanimate  parts,  the  fecond  is  made  of 
living  and  aflive  meoibers.  When  we  feek  io  fociety  for  the 
order  pf  mere  ioadlion  ahdjtranquillity,  wc  forget  the  nature  of 
borifu^/edty  and  find  the  order  of  (laves,  hot  that  of  freemen. 

M  m  m  mankind, 
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mankind,  he  may  break  through  every  barriier  of 
liberty,  and  cftablifli  a  dcfpotifm,  while  he  flatters 
himfelf,  that  he  only  follows  the  di£lates  of  fenfe 

and  propriety* ' 

When  we  fuppofe  government  to  have  bcftowcd 
a  degree  of  tranquillity  which  vi^e  fometimes  hope  tt> 
reap  from  it,  as  the  beft  of  its  fruits,  and  public 
aifairs  to  procfced,  in  the  feveral  departments  of  Icgif- 
lation  and  execution,  with  the  lead  pofliblei  iiittr- 
ruption  to  commerce  and  lucrative  arts  ;  fuch  a  ftatc 
fikc  that  of  China,  by  throwng  affairs  ihtto  fepa- 
i*ate  offices,  where  condud  confifts  in  detaiS^ianrfiin 
the  obfervance  of  forms,  by  fuperfeding  att  ilhe  ex- 
erti(Mis  of  a > great  or  a  liberal  mind^^iK.  more)^4n 
to  defpotifm  than  we  arc  apt  to  imagihe*^^  .::  ;     :■ 

-"''  Whether   opprcffion,   injuftice,    and  cruelty, 

■are  the  only  evils  which  attend  on  rfefpotical  gb^fetH- 
mdtlt',  may  be  confidered  apart.    In  the  me^h  'tifrie 

'k  is  fufficitnt  to  obferve,  that  liberty 'i^  ti'evcr'in 
gi*ekter  danger  that  it  is  when  we  meafuf fe- itatioftal 
felidty  by  the  bleflings  which  a  prince  may  beftfa'w, 
or  by  the  mere  tranquillity  which  may  attend  on 

;tquitable  adminiftration.  The  fovereign  may  dkis- 
zle  with  his  heroic  qualities;  he  may  proteft  his 
fubjefts  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  animal  advantage 
or  pleafure :  but  the  benefits  arifing  from  liberty 
arc  of  a  different  fort ;  they  are  hot  the  fruits  of  a 
virtue,  and  of  a  goodnefe,  which  operate  in  the 
breafl  of  one  man,  but  the  communication  of  vir- 

tue 
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tuc  itfclf  to  many ;   and  fuch  adiftribution  of  func- 
tions in  civil  fociety,  as  gives  to  nupnbers  the  cxer- 

cifcs  and  occupations  which  pertain  to  their  nature. 

■  I 
» 

The  beft  conflitutions  of  government  are  attend* 
ed  with  inconvenience  ;  and  the  exercife  of  liberty 
may,  on  many  bceafions,  give  rife  to  complaints. 
When  we  are  intfent  on  reforming  s^bufes,  the  abufes 
qjF  freedom  may  lead  us  to  incrqach  on  the  fubje^t 
from  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  arUe,  I>efpQtifm 
itfelf  has  certain  advantages,  or  a,t  leafti^  in  tinK«s 
of  civility  and  moderation,  n\ay  proceed  with  ip 
little  offence,  as  to  give  no  public  alarm.  Thefe 
circumftances  may  lead  mankind,  in  the  very  fpirit 
of  reformation,  or  by  mere  inattention,  to  apply 
pr  to  admit  of  dangerous  innovations  in  the  fla^tc  of 
their  policy. 

,  Slavbry,  however,  is  not  always  introduced  by 
miftake  ;  it  is  fometimes  impofed  in  the  fpirit  of 
violence  and  rapine.  Princes  become  cqrrupt .  as 
well  as  their  people ;  and  whatever  may  have  beep 
the  origin  of  defpotical  government,  it^  pretenfions, 
when  fully  declared,  give  rife  between  the  fovcreign 
and  his  fubjeas,  to  a  conteft  which,  force  alone  can 
decide.  Thefq  pretenfions  have  a  dangerous  afpefl: 
to  the  perfon,  the  property,  or  the  life  of  every 
^bjeft^  they  alarm  evqry  paffion  in  the  human 
br^aft  ;  they  dillurb:  the  fupine  ;  they  deprive  the 
venal  of  his  hiirc  ;  they  declare  war  on  tjip  corrupt 
^^  well  as  the  virtuous  j   they  are  t^niely  admitted 
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cifily  by  the  coward ;  but  even  to  him  mud  be  ixsp* 
ported  by  a  force  that  can  work  on  his  fears.  This 
force  the  conqueror  brings  from  abroad ;  and  the 
domeltic  ufurper  endeavours  to  find  in  his  fadion 
^home« 

When  a  people  is  accuftomecl  to  trms,^  it  is 
difEcult  for  a  part  to  fubdue  the  whole  ;  or  before 
the  eftabMhmcm  of  difcipliRed  armies^  it  is  dilficidt 
f6r  any  ufurper  to  govern  the  maiiy  by  the  help  of 
z  few.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  Ac  policy  of 
civilized  and  commercisd  nations  has  fpmetimes  re** 
moved  ;  and  by  formii^  a  diftinftion  between  civtt 
and  military  profcffiona,  by  committing  the  keep- 
ing and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  tp  different  handi^ 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  dtfngeroos '  Idli&nce  df 
faftion  with  milits^ry  power,  in  oppofition  to  mere 
political  forms,  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 

A  PEOPLE  who  are  difarmed  in  compliance  with, 
this  fatal  refinement,  have  rcfted  their  fafety  on  the 
pleadings  of  reafon  and  of  juflfice  at  the  tribunal  of 
ambition  and  offeree.  In  fiich  anexttcmity,  la\ft 
are  quoted,  and  fenates  are  affcmbled,  in  Vain. 
They  who  compofe  a  legiflatufe,  or  who  occuw 
the  civil  departments  of  ftate,  may  deliberate  on  the 
meffages  they  receive  from  the  camp  or  the  court ; 
but  if  the  bearer,  like  the  centurion  Who  brought 
the  petition  of  Oftavius  to  the  Roman  fenate,  fhew 
the  hilt  of  his  fword^,  they  find  that  petitions  arc 


^  Sucton- 


l^ecpme 
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bc^eoine  cc^imiiatids,  and  tbat  they  ibctnkhnBtmm 
become  <he  pageants^  not  tki^  rqpofitories  of  ibvc« 
t-eign  power. 

The  refledions  of  this  fedkm  may  be  tinequatly 
applied  to  nations  of  unequal  extent.  Small  com-f 
munities^  however  corrupted,  are  not  pr^ared  for 
dc^tical  government :  Their  members,  crouded 
together,  and  contiguoi^  to  the  feat«  of  power, 
never  forget  their  relation  to  the  public  ;  they  pry^ 
wpix  habits  of  femiliarity  and  freedom,  into  the 
pretenlkms  of  thgfe  who  would  rule  i  and  where  the 
lave  of  equality,  acui  the  fenie  of  juftice,  have  £ailed,^ 
they  ad.  Qi^  motrves  of  faction,  emulation,  and  envy, 
l^e  exited  Tarquin  had  his  a^erents  at  Hpme  ^ 
]^ut  if  by  their  means  he  had  recovered  his  ft^tioiv, 
^  ia  probaWe,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  royalty,  ho 
muft  have  entered  on  a  new  fcene  of  contentiqji 
^ith  the  very  party  tihat  reftored  him  to  power, 

s  In  .proportion  as  tcrirrtory  is  extended,  its  parts 
IpffP  their  rclativic  importance  to  the  whqie.  Its  tn;^ 
h^bita^ttSt  c^afe  to  percdve  their  connexion  with  thfe 
ftate,  and  arc  ieldpm  united  in  the  execution  of  any 
)|iaJtional,  01:.  even,  of  any  fs^dious  defigns.  Diftancc 
|tom  the  ieat^  pf  ad ininift ration,  and  indrfierencb 
to  th^  perfons  who  contend  for  preferment,  teach 
the  majority  tp  confider  themfelves  as  the  fubjeds 
of  a  fovereigrity ,  not  as  the  members  of  a  political 
bctdy,  Jjis  even  remarkable,  that  enlargement  of 
territory,  hy  rendering  the  individual  of  Icfs  confe- 

^uepQft^ 
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ijuence  to  the  public,  and  Icfs  atilc  to  intrude  with 
Us  counfel,  adually  tends  to  reduce  national  affairs 
within  a  narrower  compafs,  as  well  as  to  diminifh 
Che  numbers  who  are  confulted  in  legiilation,  or  in 
pther  matters  of  government. 


o  *  .       •■•  f 


The  diforders  to  which  agreat  empire  is  expoCcd^ 
acquire  fpeedy  prevention,  vigilance,  ai^d  qmck  ex«f 
jccution.  Diftant  provinces  piuil  be :  kiept;  in  fub* 
k^qn  by  military  force ;  and  the  dictatorial  powers^ 
which,  in  free  ftates,  are  fometimes  raifed  to  queU 
infurredions,  9c  to  oppofe  other  occafional  evil% 
;^ppear,  un4er  a  certain  extent  of  49mioion,  at  all 
times  equally  neceffary  to  fufpend  the  difiblution  of 
9  body,  whofe  parU  were  a^embkd,  sOid-mufl:.  be 
cemented,  by  meafures  forcible^  deotdw,  and  ieci^i 
Among  the  cirGumftanccs,  therefore,  which  in  the 
ev^Qt  of  national  profperity,  and  tn .  the  refult  of 
fcommeixial  arts,  lead  to  the  eftabiiiliiment  of  defpoi^ 
tifinj  there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  arrives.,  at  this 
IfHrapia^tion,  with'fo  furc  an  aim,  as  the;  perpetual; 
cillargemcnt  of  territory.  In  every  ftafe,  the  frceu 
4om  ^  Jits,  members  depends  on^  :tbc  bahmce  and 
^djuftment  of  its  interior  parts  ^  lu^d  the  CKtft^noe  of 
^y  fuch  freedom  among  mia^iDd^  d^spend^  onytib« 
balance  of  nations.  Ja  the  progrefsjof  cohqlieft^ 
ihofe  who  are  fubdued  are  £u4  toibave  bfb ;their 
liberties  •,  but  from  the  biftory  of  .manljLind,  to  cof^ 
quer,  or  to  be  conqijicred,  has  appeared,  ia  effed:^ 
ihc.fame^   ..        >  ■•?'■    '»■/   .  .     . .   \-.    <.  '.\   \  '■    -  ■  . 
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MANKIND,  when  they  degenerate,  and  tend 
to  their  ruin,  as  well  as  when  they  improve, 
and  gain  real  advantages,  frequently  proceed  by 
fl6\^,  and  almoft  infenfible  fteps.  If,  during  agei 
of  aSivity  and  vigour,  they  fill  up  the  meafiire  of 
ilational  greatnefs  to  a  height  which  no  humaii  wiC^ 
dbm  could  at  a  diftance  forefee  ;  they  adually  incuiv 
in  ages  of  relaxation  and  weakhefs,  many  evils 
ii^ch  their -fears  did  not  fuggeft,  aiid  which^  jte¥^ 
feaps,  they  had'tlrtmght  far  removed  by  the  tide'df 
iitccers  and  profperity.  ^-^^ 

A,  .;'■  -^ ,;  *  •  .'--.^^    .  .        .,    ■  :-^-^^. 

i'  We  haver  alneaRiy  obfervcd,  that  where  keti  are 
femifi  6r  cortnoifAiMii -the  virtue  of  their  leaders^  tn^ 
iSuk  good' %tention  of  their  jtiagiftratcB,  willli^ 
iiwayp  ^fccurt  -  A^m-  in  the  poffeffion  of  pdlitSciJ 
fecedom;  ,  Jid|)liGit-fiabtni{ripn  to  any  leader,  i^tc^tht 
ta6ontroided)i4ic0rcife  of  any  power,  evett  when  It 
IS  iQtendtiil  ttt  bpcrate  fiar  the  good  of  marikitid^, 
wisf  frequently '-e^  in  the  fubverfion  of  leg%fl 
dftabliflimdnts/  ^  This  fatal  revolution,  by  whatev^ 
sereins"  it  is.  dccomptiihed,  terminates  in  militi^t^ 
g«»yemment)  and  this,  though  the  Timpleft  of  ill 
govfemmenta,  is  tendered  complete  by  degrees,  Ij^ 
tfie  firft  period  of  its  exercife  over  men  wiurhavi 
afted  as  members  of  a  free  community,  it  can  have 
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ronly  laid  the  foundation,  liot  compleated  the  fabric, 
of  a  defpoticai  policy,  Thie  ufnirper,  "who  has  pof- 
fcttcdy  with  an  army,  the  centre  of  a  gj:eat  empire, 
fees  arouiid  him,  perhaps,  tKe  fhatferca  remains 
of  a  former  conflitution';  he  may  hear  the  murmurs 
6{  a  relufllant  and  uhwilKrig  fubnirffibn ;  he  may 
cVieri  fee  danger  in  the  afpeQ:  of  many,  from  whole 
hands  he  m^y  have'wrcfted  the  fwbrd,  but  whbfc" 
minds  he  has  not  ^bdued^  tior  recohelled  to  his 
power. 

Th  E  fenfc  of  perfohal  rights,  or  the  pretehubn 
to  privilege  and  honours,  which  remaiii  among 
certsuh  orders  of  men,  are  fo  many  bars  in  the  way 
of^  a  recent  ufiirpation.  If  they  are  not  fuffercd  to 
decay  with  age,  and  to  wear  aWay  in  the  progtefs  6t 
ist  growing  corruption,  they  muft  be  broken  with 
violence,  and  the  entrance  to  every  new  acceilioil 
of  power  muft  be  ftaincd  with  blood.  The;  effeS, 
even  ill  this  cafe^  is  frequently  tardy.  The  Romaii 
fpirit,  we  know,  was  not  entirely  extinguiihed  un- 
der ^  fucceflion  of  mafters,  and  under  a  repeated 
application  of  blood- fhed  and  poifon.  The  noble 
and  refpedable  family  ftill  afpit^ed  to  its  origi- 
nal honours :  The  hiftory  of  the  republic,  the  writ- 
ings of  former  times,  the  monuments  of  iUuftrious 
men,  and  the  leflbns  of  philofopby  fraught  with 
heroic  conceptions,  continued  to  nourifli  the  foul  in 
retirement,  and  formed  thofe  eminent  ch?ura^ers, 
=^bofe  elevation,  and  whofe  fate,  are,  perhaps,  the 

moff 
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mofl  afFefting  fubjeds  of  human  ftory*  Thougli 
unable  to  oppofe  the  general  bent  to  fervility,  they 
became,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed  inclinations^' 
pbjefts  of  diftruft  and  averfion  j  and  were  made  ta 

pay  with  their  blood,  the  price  of  a  fentiment  which 
they  foftered  in  fdence,  and  which  glowe^  only  ia 
tile  heart. 


While   defpotifm  proceeds  in  its  progrefs,  hf 
what  principle  is  the  fovereign  conduded  in  the 
choice  of  meafures  that  tend  to  eftablifh  his  govern- 
ment ?  By  a  miftaken  apprehenfion  of  his  own  go6di 
fometimes  even  of  that  of  his  people,  and  by  the 
dcfire  which  he  feels  on  every  particular  occafion,  to 
remove  the  obftrudions  which  impede  the  execution 
<rfhis  will.     When  he  has  fixed  a  refolution,  who- 
ever reafons  or  remonftrates  againft  it  is  an  enemy  j 
when  his  nund  is  elated,  whoever  pretends  to  emi- 
nence, and  is  difpofed  to  a£l  for  himfelf,  is  a  rival  • 
He  would  leave  no  dignity  in  the  (late,  but  what  isi  - 
dependent  on  himfelf;   no  adtive  power,  but  what  * 
carries  the  cxpreffion  of  his  momentary  {rfeafurc  *;  • 
Guided  by  a  perception  as  unerring  as  that  of  in- ' 
ftind,  he  never  fails  to  feled  the  proper  objefts  of 
his  antipathy  or  of.  his  favout.     Theafpefl:  of  in-n 
dependence  repels  him ;   that  of  fervility  attrads. 
The  tendency  of  his  adminiftration  is  to  quiiet  every 
reftlcfs  fpirit,  and  to  affume  every  fun  Sion  ofgo- 

*  Infurgere  paulatim,  munia  fenatus,  magiftratuum,  Jlegunvio  - 
ft  trahere. 

N  n  n  Tcmftient 
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Tcmmcnt  to  himfclf^.  When  the  power  is  ade- 
quate to  the  end,  it  operates  as  much  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  do  not  perceive  the  termination,  as  it 
does  in  the  hands  of  others  by  whom  it  is  beft  un- 
derflood :  The  mandates  of  either,  when  ]uft,  fliould 
not  be  difputed ;  when  erroneous  or  wrong,  they 
are  fupported  by  force. 

You  muft  die  \^as  the  anfwer  of  Oftavius  tcr 
every  fuit,  from  a  people  that  implored  his  mercy. 
It  was  the  fenrence  with  fome  of  his  fucccffors  pro- 
nounced againft  every  citizen  that  was  eminent  for 
his  birth  or  his  virtues.  But  are  the  evils  of  dcfpo- 
tifm  confined  to  the  cruel  and  fanguinary  methods, 
by  which  a  recent  dominion  over  a  rcfraftory  arfd 
a  turbulent  people  is  eftablifhed  or  maintained? 
And  is  death  the  greatcft  calamity  which  can  afflift 
mankind  under  an  eftablrfhment  by  which  they  are 
diverted  of  all  their  rights  ?  They  are,  indeed,  fre- 
quently fufFered  to  li\"e  ;  but  diftruft,  and  jealoufy, 
the  fenfe  of  perfonal  meannels,  and  the  anxieties 
"v^hich  arife  from  the  care  of  a  wretched  intereft,- 
are  madie  to  poffefs  the  foul ;  every  citizen  is  reduced- 
to  a  flave ;  and  every  charm  by  which  the  commu- 
nity engaged  its    members,  has    eeafed  to  exift. 

Obedience  is  the  only  duty  that  remains,  and  thi^ 

*  It  is  ridiculoiTS  to  hear  men  of  a  reftlefs  ambition,  who 
would  be  the  only  a€lors  in  every  fcene,  fometimes  complain  of 
a  refractory  fpirit  in  mankind;  as  if  the  famie  difpofition  from 
which  they  defire  to  ufurp  every  office,  did  not  incline  every 
other  perfon  to  reafon  and  to  a6l  at  leaft  for  himfelfl 

is 
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is  exafl:ed  by  force.  If  under  fuch  an  eftabliflimcnt, 
it  be  ncceffary  to  witnefs  fcenes  of  dcbafement  and 
horror,  at  the  hazard  of  catching  the  infeftion, 
death  becomes  a  relief;  and  the  hbation  which 
Thrafea  was  made  to  pour  from  his  arteries,  is  to 
jbe  confidered  as  a  proper  facrifice  of  gratitude  to 
Jove  the  DeUverer^. 

Oppression  and  cruelty  are  not  always  neceflary 
to  defpptical  government ;  and  even  when  prefent, 
/are  but  a  part  of  its  evils.  It  is  founded  on  cor- 
ruption, and  on  the  fuppreffion  of  all  the  civil  and 
the  political  virtues  ;  it  requires  its  fubjefts  to  aO: 
from  motives  of  fear  ;  it  would  affwage  the  paffions 
pf  a  few  men  at  the  expence  of  mankind;  and 
would  ered  the  peace  of  fociety  itfelf  on  the  ruins 
of  that  freedom  and  confidence  from  which  alone 
the  enjoyment,  the  force,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
human  mind,  are  found  to  arife. 

During  the  exiftence  of  any  free  conftitution, 
^nd  whilft  every  individual  poffeffed  his  rank  and 
bis  privilege,  or  had  his  appreheniion  of  perfonai 
rights,  the  members  of  every  community  were  to 
one  another  objefts  of  confideration  and  of  refpedt ; 
every  point  to  be  carried  in  civil  fociety,  required 

*  Porredlifque  utriufque  brachii  venis,  poftquam  cruorem  ef- 
fudit,  humum  fuper  fpargens,  proprius  vocato  Quaeflore,  Libe^ 
tnus,  inquit,  Jovi  LiheratorL  Spedla  juvenis;  et  omen  quidem 
Dii  prohibeant ;  ceterum  in  ea  tempora  natns  es,  quibus  firmare 
aaimurn  deceat  conilaDtibus  exempHs.    Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i6. 
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the  exercifc  of  talents,  of  wifdom,  perfuafion,  and 
vigour,  as  well  as  of  power.  But  it  is  the  higheft 
refinement  of  ^  defpotical  government,  to  rule  by 
iimple  commands,  and  to  exclude  every  art  but 
that  of  compulfion.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
policy,  therefore,  the  occafions  which  employed 
and  cultivated  the  underftandings  of  men,  which 
awakened  their  fentiments,  and  kindled  their  ima* 
ginations,  are  gradually  removed  ;  and  the  progrefs 
by  which  mankind  attained  to  the  honours  of  their 
nature,  in  being  engaged  to  aft  in  fociety  upon  a 
liberal  -footing,  was  not  more  uniform,  or  lefs  in- 
terrupted, than  that  by  which  they  degenerate  in 
this  unhappy  condition. 

When  we  hear  of  the  filence  which  reigns  in  the 
feragho,  we  are  made  to  believe,  that  fpeech  itfelf 
is  become  unneceflary  ;  and  that  the  figns  of  the 
mute  are  fufEcient  to  carry  the  mod  important  man- 
dates of  government.  No  arts,  indeed,  are  required 
to  maintain  an  afcendant  where  terror  alone  is  op- 
pofcd  to  force,  where  the  powers  of  the  fovereign 
are  delegated  entire  to  every  fubordinate  officer ; 
Nor  can  any  ftation  beftow  a  liberality  of  mind  in 
a  fcene  of  filence  and  dejeftion,  where  every  bread 
is  poffcfled  with  jealoufy  and  caution,  and  where  no 
objed,  but  animal  pleafure,  remains  to  balance  the 
fuffe  rings  of  the  fovereign  himfelf,  or  thofe  of  his 
fubjefts. 

In  other  flates,  the  talents  of  men  are  fometimea 
improved  by  the  exercifes  which  belong  to  an  emi- 
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nent  ftation :  but  here  the  matter  himfelf  is  probably 
the  rudeft  and  leaft  cultivated  animal  of  the  herd  ; 
he  is  inferior  to  the  flave  whom  he  raifes  from  a 
fervile  office  to  the  firtt  places  of  truft  or  of  dignity 
in  his  court.  The  primitive  fimplicity  which  formed 
ties  of  familiarity  and  affedion  betwixt  the  fovereign 
and  the  keeper  of  his  herds  ^,  appears,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  all  affeftions,  to  be  reftored,  or  to  be 
counterfeited  amidft  the  ignorance  and  brutality 
which  equally  charafterife  all  orders  of  men,  or 
rather  which  level  the  ranks,  and  deftroy  the  dif- 
f indlion  of  perfons  in  a  defpotical  court. 

Caprice  and  paffion  are  the  rules  of  government 
with  the  prince.     Every  delegate  of  power  is  left 
to  aft  by  the  fame  diredtion  ;    to  ftrike  when  he  is 
provoked ;  i  to  favour  when  he  is  pleafed.    In  what 
relates  to  revenue,  jurifdiftion  or  police,  every  go- 
vernor of  a  province  afts  like  a  leader  in  an  ene- 
my's country ;    comes  armed  with  the  terrors  of 
fire  and  fword  \    and  inftead  of  a  tax,  levies  a  con- 
tribution by  force  :  he  ruins  or  fpares  as  either  may 
ferve  his  purpofe.     When  the  clamours  of  the  ojp- 
preffed,  or  the  reputation  of  a  treafure  amaffed  at 
the  expence  of  a  province,  have  reached  the  ears 
of  the  fovereign,  the  extortioner  is  indeed  made  to 
purchafe    impunity  by  imparting    a  fhare,   or  by 
forfeiting  the  whole  of  his  fpoil ;    but  no  reparation 
is  made  to  the  injured ;  nay,  the  crimes  of  the  nu-* 
nifter  are  firtt  employed  to  plunder  the   people, 
and  afterwards  puniflied  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
[pvereign. 

f_  See  Odyffey, 
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In  this  total  difcontinuance  of  every  art  that  rer 
lates  to  juft  government  and  national  policy,  it  i^ 
remarkable,  that  even  the  trade  of  the  foldier  is 
itfelf  greatly  neglected.  Diftruft  and  jealoufy  on  the 
part  of  the  prince,  come  in  aid  of  his  ignorance  and 
incapacity ;  and  thefe  caufes  operating  together^ 
ferve  to  diftroy  the  very  foundation  on  which  his 
power  is  cftabliflied.  Any  undifciplined  rout  of 
armed  men  paffes  for  an  army,  whilft  a  weak, 
difperfed,  and  unarmed  people,  are  facrificed  to 
military  diforder,  or  expofed  to  depredation  on  the 
frontier  from  an  enemy,  whom  the  defire  of  Ipoil, 
or  the  hopes  of  conqueft,  may  have  drawn  to  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  Romans  extended  their  empire  till  they  left 
no  poliflied  nation  to  be  fubdued,  and  found  a 
frontier  which  was  every  where  furrounded  by  fierce 
and  barbarous  tribes ;  they  even  pierced  through 
uncultivated  deferts,  in  order  to  remove  to  a  greater 
diftance  the  moleftation  of  fuch  troublcfome  neigh- 
bours, and  in  order  to  pofl'efs  the  avenues  through 
which  they  feared  their  attacks.  But  this  policy 
put  the  finifliing  hand  to  the  internal  corruption  of 
the  ftate.  A  few  years  of  tranquillity  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  even  the  government  forget  its  danger  y 
and  in  the  cultivated  province,  prepared  for  the 
enemy,  a  tempting  prize  and  an  eafy  viftory. 

When  by  the  conqueft  and  annexation  of  every 
rich  and  cultivated  province,  the  meafure  of  empire 
is  full,  two  parties  are  fufEcient  to  comprehend 
mankind  j  that  of  the  pacific  and  the  wealthy,  who 
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dwell  within  the  pale  of  empire  ;  and  that  of  thc- 
^oor,  the  rapacious,  and  the  fierce,  who  are  inured 
to  depredation  and  war.  The  laft  bear  to  the  firft 
nearly  the  fame  relation  which  the  wolf  and  the 
Kon  bear  to  the  fold ;  and  they  are  naturally  engaged^ 
in  a  ftate  of  hoftility. 

Were  defpotic  empire,  mean-time,  to  continue 
for  ever  unmolefted  from  abroad,  while  it  retains' 
that  corruption  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  appears' 
to  have  in  itfelf  no  principle  of  new  life,  and  prc- 
fents  no  hope  of  reftoration  to  freedom  and  politicaF 
vigour.     That  which  the  defpotical  mafter  hasfowny 
Cannot  quicken  unlefs  if  die ;    it  muft  laiiguifh  and 
expire  by  the  cffeO:  of  its  own  abufe,  before  the' 
human   fpirit  can  fpring  up  anew,  or  bear  thofe 
fruits  which  conftitute  the  honour  and  the  felicity 
6i  human  nature.    In  times  of  the  greateft  debafe- 
ihent,  indeedj  commotions  are  felt ;    but  very  un-" 
like  the  agitations  of  a  free  people  :  they  are  either 
the  agonies  of  nature,  imder  the  futferings  to  which 
men  are  expofed  ;    or  mere  tumults,  confined  to  a 
few  who  ftand  in  arms  about  the  prince,  and  who,' 
by  their  confpiracies,   affaffinations,  and  murders 
ferve  only  to    plunge    the    pacific  inhabitant  ftill 
deeper  in  the  horrors  of  fear  or  defpair.     Scattered 
iii  the  provinces,  unarmed,  unacquainted  with  the 
fcntiments    of  union  and    confederacy,    reftrifted 
by  habit  to  a  wretched  oeconomy,  and  dragging  a 
precarious  life  on  thofe  poffeflions  which  the  extor- 
tions of  government  have  left ;  the  people  can  no 
where,  under  thefe  circumftances,  affume  the  fpirit 
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6f  a  community,  nor  form  any  liberal  combina^iort 
for  their  own  defence.  The  injured  may  complain ; 
and  while  he  cannot  obtain  the  mercy  of  govern- 
ment, he  may  implore  the  commiferation  of  his 
fellow-fubje£L  But  tliat  fellow- fubjeft  is  comforted,- 
that  the  hand  of  oppreffion  has  not  feized  on  him- 
fclf :  he  ftudies  his  intereft,  or  fnatches  his  plea- 
furc,  under  that  degree  of  fafety  which  obfcurity 
and  cohcealment  bcftow^' 

...  .  •     »  . 

The  commercial  arts,  which  feem  to  require  nc^ 

foundation  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  the  regard  to' 
Intereft ;  no  encouragement,  [but  the  hopes  of  gain, 
and  the  fecure  poffeffion  of  property,  muft  perifli 
tinder  the  precarious  tetiur^  of  flavcrgj^^d  inder 
the  apprehenfioh  of  darigef  arifmg  from,  the  reputa- 
tion of  wealth.     National   poverty,*  nd^wever,  and 
(he  fupprefliori  of  commerce,   are  the  means  by 
which    defpotifm    comes    to    accomplifh   its    owti 
dcftruftion.     Where  there  are  no  longer  any  profits 
to  corrupt,  or  fears  to  deter,  the  charm  of  domi- 
nion is  broken,  and  the  naked  Have,  as  awake  from' 
a  dream,  is  aftonifhed  to  find  he  is  free.     When 
the  fencd  is  deftroyed,  the  wilds  are  open,  and  the 
herd  breaks  loofe.     The  pafture  of  the  cultivated! 
field   is  no  longer  preferred  to  that  of  the  defert. 
The  fufFerer  willingly  flies  where  the  extortions  of 
government  cannot  overtake  him :   where  even  the 
timid  and  the  fervile  may  recoiled  they  are  men  ; 
where  the  tyrant  may  threaten,  but  where  he  is 
known    to  be  no  more   thaii  a   fellow-creature ; 

where 
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where  he  can  take  nothing  but  life,  and  even  this 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 

Agreeably  to  this  defcription,  the  vexations  of 
tyranny  have  overcome,  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft, 

the  defire  of  fettlement.  The  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage quit  their  habitations,  and  infcft  the  public 
ways ;  thofe  of  the  valleys  fly  to  the  mountains, 
and,  cquipt  for  flight,  or  poflefled  of  a  ftrong  hold, 
fubfift  by  dcprodation,  and  by  the  war  they  make 
on  their  former  mafters. 

These  diforders  confpirc  with  the  impofitions  of 
government  to  render  .the   remaining   fettlements 
ftiU  lefs  fccure  :  But  while  devaftation  and  ruin  ap* 
pear  on  every  fide,  mankind  are  forced  anew'  upon 
thofe  confederacies,  acquire  again  that  perfonal  con- 
fidence   and  vigour,  that   focial  attachment,  that 
ufe  of  arms,  which,  in  former  times,  rendered  a 
fmall  tribe  the  feed  of  a  great  nation  ;    and  which 
may  again  enable  the    emancipated  flave  to  be- 
gin the  career  of  civil  and  commercial  arts.     When 
human  nature  appears  in  the  utmoft  fl:ate  of  cor- 
ruption, it  has  adually  begun  to  reform* 

In  this  manner,  the  fcenes  of  human  life  have 
been  frequently  fliifted.  Security  and  prefumption 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  profperity ;  refolution  and 
conduQ:  retrieve  the  ills  of  adverfity ;  and  mankind 
while  they  have  nothing  on  which  to  rely  but  their 

virtue,  are  prepared  to  gain*  every  advantage ;   and 

O  0  a  vflviLl^ 
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while  they  confide  moft  in  their  good  fortune,  are 
mofl  expofed  to  feel  its  reverfe*  We  are  apt  to 
draw  thefe  obfervations  into  rule;  and  when  we  are 
no  longer  willing  to  ad  for  our  country,  we  plead 
in  excufe  of  our  own  weaknefs  or  folly,  a  fuppofcd 
fatality  in  human  affairs. 

The  inftitutions  of  men,  if  not  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  virtue,  iare,  indeed,  likely  to  have  an 
end  as  well  as  a  beginning :  But  fa  long  as  they  are 
cffeftual  to  this  purpofe,  they  have  at  all  times  an 
equal  principle  of  life  which  nothing  but  an  external 
force  can  fupprefs;    no  nation   ever    fuffered  in- 
ternal  decay  but  from   the  vice  of  its  members. 
We  are  fometimes  willing  to  acknowledge  this  vice 
in  our  countrymen ;    but  who  ever  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  it  in  himfelf  ?    It  may  be  fufpeded, 
however,  that  we  do  more  than  acknowledge   it, 
when  we  ceafe  to  oppofe  its  effeds,  and  when  we 
plead  a  fatality,  which,  at  leaft,  in  the  bread  of 
every  individual,  is  dependent  on  himfelf.    Men  of 
real  fortitude,  integrity,  and  ability,  are  well  placed 
in  every  fcene  ;   they  reap,  in  every  condition,  the 
principal  enjoyments  of  their  nature  ;  they  are  the 
happy  inftruments  of  providence  employed  for  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  or,  if  we  muft  change  this  lan- 
guage, they  (how,  that  while  they  are  deftined  to 
live,  the  ftates  they  compofe  are  likeways  doomed 
by  the  fates  to  furvive,  and  to  profper. 

THE     END.  ^' 


